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A SEQUEL OF THE GLADSTONE CONTROVERSY. 


One of the most mischievous 
prejudices of our day is the popu- 
lar theory that the cure for all evils 
is to be sought in the intellectual 
education of the masses. Those 
nations, we are told by every de- 
claimer, in which the education of 
the people is most universal, are 
the most moral, the richest, the 
strongest, the freest, and their pros- 
perity rests upon the most solid 
and lasting foundation. Make ig- 
norance a crime, teach all to read 
and write, and war will smooth its 
rugged front, armies will be dis- 
banded, crime will disappear, and 
mankind will have found the secret 
of uninterrupted progress, the final 
outcome of which will surpass even 
our fondest dreams. 

This fallacy, which has not even 
the merit of being plausible, is, of 
course, made to do service in M. 
Laveleye’s pamphlet on the 
comparative bearing of Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism on the pros- 
perity of nations. 

“It is now universally 
ted,” he informs us (p. 2 


de 


admit- 
), “that 


Il 


the diffusion of enlightenment is 
the first condition of progress. . 
The general spread of education 
is also indispensable to the exercise 
of constitutional liberty. . In 
short, education is the basis of na- 
tional liberty and prosperity.” 

He then goes on to declare that 
in this matter of popular education 
Protestant countries are far in ad- 
vance of those that are Catholic ; 
that this is necessarily so, since 
“the Reformed religion rests on a 
book—the Bible; the Protestant, 
therefore, must know how to read. 
Catholic worship, on the contrary, 
rests upon sacraments and certain 
practices—such as confession, Mass- 
es, sermons—which do not neces- 
sarily involve reading. It is, there- 
fore, unnecessary to know how to 
read; indeed, it is dangerous, for 
it inevitably shakes the principle 
of passive obecience on which 
the whole Catholic edifice reposes : 
reading is the road that leads to 
heresy.” 

We will first consider the theory, 
and then take up the facts. 
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“ The diffusion of enlightenment 
is the first condition of progress. 
Education is indispensable to the 
exercise of constitutional liberty. 
Education is the basis.of national 
liberty and prosperity.” 

Enlightenment is, of course, of 
the mind, and means the develop- 
ment, more or less perfect, of the 
intellectual faculties; and educa- 
inn, since it is here considered as 
synonymous with enlightenment, 
must be taken in this narrow sense. 

Progress is material, moral, intel- 
lectual, social, political, artistic, re- 
ligious, scientific, literary, and in- 
definitely manifold. Now, it is as- 
sumed that the diffusion of enlight- 
enment is not merely promotive, 
but that it is an essential condition 
of progress in its widest and fullest 
meaning. ‘Ihis is the new faith— 
the goddess of culture, holding the 
torch of science and leading man- 
kind into the palace of pleasure, 
the only true heaven. 

By conduct, we have already 
said, both individuals and nations 
are saved or perish ; and we spoke 
of the civilized. Barbarous states 
are destroyed by catastrophes— 
they die a violent death; but the 
civilized are wasted by internal 
maladies—suis et ipsa Roma viribus 
ruit. They grow and they decay, 
they progress and they decline. 
At first poverty, virtue, industry, 
faith, hopefulness, strong charac- 
ters and heroic natures; at last 
wealth, corruption, indolence, un- 
belief, despair, children too weak 
even to admire the strength of 
their fathers, too base to believe 
that they were noble. Pubhc 
spirit dies out; patriotism is in the 
mouths of politicians, but, like the 
augurs of Rome, they cannot speak 
the word and look one another in 
the face. ‘The country is to each 
one what he can make out of it, 
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and the bond of union is the desire 
of each citizen to secure his own 
interests. ‘The bondholders love 
their country, and the sansculottes 
are disloyal; class rises against 
class, civil discord unsettles every- 
thing, revolution succeeds revolu- 
tion, and when the barbarian comes 
he holds an inquest over the corpse. 
It generally happens, too, that those 
civilizations which spring up quick- 
est and promise most fair are fated 
to die earliest ; as precocious chil- 
dren disappoint fond mothers. If 
the teaching of history is a trust- 
worthy guide, we are certainly safe 
in affirming that civilized states 
and empires perish, not from lack 
of knowledge, but of virtue; not 
because the people are ignorant, 
but because they are corrupt. 

The assumption, however, is 
that men become immoral because 
they are ignorant ; that if they were 
enlightened, they would be virtu- 
ous. 

“The superstition,” says Her- 
bert Spencer (Study of Sociology, 
p. 121), “that good behavior is to 
be forthwith produced by lessons 
learned out of books, which was 
long ago statistically disproved, 
would, but for preconceptions, be 
utterly dissipated by observing to 
what a slight extent knowledge af- 
fects conduct ; by observing that the 
dishonesty implied in the adultera- 
tions of tradesmen and manufac- 
turers, in fraudulent bankruptcies, 
in bubble-companies, in ‘cooking’ 
of railway accounts and fina:.cial 
prospectuses, differs only in form, 
and not in amount, from the dis- 
honesty of the uneducated ; by ob- 
serving how amazingly little the 
teachings given to medical students 
affect their lives, and how even the 
most experienced medical men 
have their prudence scarcely at all 
increased by their information.” 
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It is not knowledge, but charac- 
ter, that is important; and charac- 
ter is formed more by faith, by 
hope, by love, admiration, enthu- 
siasm, reverence, than by any patch- 
work of alphabetical and arithmeti- 
cal symbols. The young know but 
little; but they believe firmly, they 
hope nobly, and love generously ; 
and it is while knowledge is feeble 
and these spontaneous acts of the 
soul are strong that character is 
moulded. The curse of our age is 
that men will believe that, in educa- 
tion, to spell, to read, to write, is 
what signifies, and they cast aside 
the eternal faith, the infinite hope, 
the divine love, that more than all 
else make us men. 

“The true test of civilization,” 
says Emerson, “is not the census, 
nor the size of cities, nor the crops 
—no, but the kind of man the coun- 
try turnsout.” Is there some mys- 
tic virtue in printed words that to 
be able to read them should make 
us men? And even in the most 
enlightened countries what do the 
masses of men know? Next to no- 
thing; and their reading, for the 
most part, stupefies them. ‘The 
newspaper, with its murders, sui- 
cides, hangings, startling disclosures, 
defalcations, embezzlements, bur- 
glaries, forgeries, adulteries, adver- 
tisements of nostrums, quack medi- 
cines, and secrets of working death 
in the very source of life, with all 
manner of hasty generalizations, 
crude theories, and half-truths jum- 
bled into intellectual fof-pourrts ; 
the circulating library, with its 
stories, tales, romances of love, de- 
spair, death, of harrowing acci- 
dents, of hair-breadth escapes, of 
successful crime, and all the com- 
monplaces of wild, reckless, and 
unnatural life—these are the sour- 
ces of their knowledge. Or, if they 
are ambitious, they read “ How to 


get on in the world,” “ The art of 
making money,” “The secret of 
growing rich,” “ The road to wealth,’ 
“ Successful men,” “ ‘Ihe million- 
aires of America,” and the Mam- 
mon-worship, and the superstition 
of matter, and the idolatry of suc- 
cess become their religion; their 
souls die within them, and what 
wretched slaves they grow to be! 

In the newspaper and circulating 
library God and man, heaven and 
earth—all things—are discussed, 
flippantly, in snatches, generally ; all 
possible conflicting and contradic- 
tory views are taken; and these ig- 
norant masses, who, in the common 
schools, have been through the 
Fourth Reader, and who know no- 
thing, not even their own ignorance, 
areconfused. ‘They doubt, they lose 
faith, and are enlightened by the 
discovery that God, the soul, truth, 
justice, honor, are only nominal— 
they do not concern positivists. 
Can anything be more pitiful than 
the state of these poor wretches ?— 
neither knowing nor believing; 
without knowledge, yet having nei- 
ther faith nor love. God pity them 
that they are communists, interna- 
tionalists, solidaires ; for what else 
could they be? No enthusiasm is 
possible for them but that of de- 
struction. 

Religion is the chief element in 
civilization, and consequently in 
progress. For the masses of men, 
even though the whole energy of 
mankind should spend itself upon 
some or any possible common- 
school system, the eternal princi- 
ples which mould character, sup- 
port manhood, and consecrate hu- 
manity will always remain of faith, 
and can never be held scientifically. 
If it were possible that science 
should prove religion false, it would 
none the less remain true, or there 
would be no truth. 
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What children know when they 
leave school is mechanical, exter- 
nal to their minds, fitted on them 
like clothes on the body; and it is 
soon worn threadbare, and hangs 
in shreds and patches. ‘Take the 
first boy whom you meet, fourteen 
or fifteen years old, fresh from the 
common school, and his ignorance 
of all real knowledge will surprise 
you. What he knows is little and 
of small value; what is of moment 
is whether he believes firmly, hopes 
strongly, and loves truly. Not the 
diffusion of enlightenment do we 
want so much, but the diffusion of 
character, of honest faith, and man- 
ly courage. 

Man is more than his knowledge. 
Simple faith is better than reading 
and writing. And yet the educa- 
tional quacks treat the child as 
though he were mere mind, and 
his sole business to use it, and 
chiefly for low ends, shrewdly and 
sharply, with a view to profit; as 
though life were a thing of barter, 
and wisdom the art of making the 
most of it. 

Poor child! who wouldst live 
by admiration, hope, and love, how 
they dwarf thy being, stunt thy 
growth, and flatten all thy soaring 
thoughts with their dull common- 
places—thrift, honesty is the best 
policy, time is money, knowledge 
is wealth, and all the vocabulary of 
a shop-keeping and trading phi- 
losophy. Poor child! who wouldst 
look out into the universe as God’s 
great temple, and behold in all its 
glories the effulgence of heaven; to 
whom morning, noon, and night, 
and change of season, golden flood 
of day and _ star-lit gioom, all 
speak of some diviner life, how 
they stun thy poetic soul, full of 
high dreams and noble purposes, 
with their cold teaching that man 
lives on bread alone—put money 
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in thy purse! And when 
wouldst look back with awe and 
reverence to the sacred ages past, 
to the heroes, sages, saints of the 
olden times, they come with their 
gabble and tell thee there were no 
railroads and common schools in 
those days. 

Is it, strange that this education 
should hurt the nation’s highest 
interests by driving in crowds, like 
cattle to the shambles, our youths 
from God and nature and tilling 
of the soil to town and city, or, 
worse, into professions to which 
only their conceit or distaste for hard 
labor calls them? What place for 
morality is there in this Poor Rich- 
ard’s Catechism—education of thrift 
and best policy? We grow in like- 
ness to what we love, not to what 
we know. With aims and 
selfish loves only narrow and im- 
perfect characters are compatible. 

Science, when cherished for it- 
self—which it seldom is and in very 
exceptional cases—refines and pur- 
ifies its lovers, and chastens the 
force of passion ; though even here 
ve must admit that the wisest 
of mankind may be the meanest, 
morally the most unworthy. But 
for the great mass of men, even of 
those who are called educated, the 
possession of such knowledge as 
they have or can have has no ne- 
cessary relation with higher moral 
life. ‘Their learning may refine, 
smooth over, or conceal their sin ; 
it will not destroy it. The furred 
gown and intertissued robe hide 
the faults that peep throagh beg- 
gars’ rags, but they are there all the 
same. ‘There may be a substitu- 
tion of pride for sensuality, or a 
skilful blending or alternation of 
the finer with the coarser. Vice 
may lose its grossness, but not its 
evil. And herein we detect the 
wretched sophistry of criminal sta- 
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tistics, which deal, imperfectly and 
roughly enough, with what is open, 
shocking, and repulsive. The hid- 
den sins that “like pitted speck in 
garnered fruit,” slowly eating to the 
core of a people’s life, moubder all; 
the sapping of faith, the weakening 
of character, the disbelief in good- 
ness; the luxury, the indulgence, the 
heartlessness and narrowness of the 
rich; the cunning devices through 
which “the spirit of murder” 
works in the very means of life, 
“ While rank corruption, mining al! within, 
Infects unseen ”” 
—cannot be appreciated by the 
gross tests of numbers and averages. 
‘The poor, by statistics as by the 
world, are handled without gloves. 
in the large cities of civilized coun- 
tries, both in ancient and in modern 
times, we have unmistakable proof 
of what knowledge can do to form 
character and produce even the 
social virtues. ‘These populations 
have had the advantage of the best 
schools in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and yet in character 
and morality they are far beneath 
the less educated peasantry. Sen- 
sual indulgence, contempt of au- 
thority, hatred and jealousy of those 
above them, make these the danger- 
ous classes, eager for socialistic 
reforms, radical upheavals of the 
whole existing order; and: were it 
not for the more religious tillers of 
the soil, chaos and misrule would 
already prevail. In Greece and 
Rome it was in the cities that civi- 
lization first perished, as it was 
there it began—began with 
who had faith 
character, little 
perished among men 
learned and refined, but who in 
indulgence and debauch had lost 
all strength and honesty of purpose. 
In the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Education some inter- 
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esting facts, bearing on the relation 
of ignorance to crime, are taken 
from the Forty-fifth Annual Report 
of the inspector of the State peni- 
tentiary for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. 

“It is doubted if in any State, or 
indeed in any country,” says the 
commissioner, “forty-four volumes 
containing the annual statistical ta- 
bles relating to the populations of 
a penal institution, covering nearly 
half acentury, can, on examination, 
be regarded as more complete.” 

‘Lhe number of prisoners received 
into the institution from 1850 to 
1860 was 1,605, of whom 15 per 
cent. were illiterate, 15 per cent. 
were able to read, and 70 per cent., 
or more than two-thirds, knew how 
to read and write; from 1860 to 
1870, 2,383 prisoners were received 
into the penitentiary, and of these 
17 per cent. were illiterate, 12 per 
cent. could read, and about 71 per 
cent. could read: and write. 

Of the 627 convicts who were in 
the penitentiary during the year 
1867, 62 per cent., or five-eighths 
of the whole number, had attended 
the public schools of the State, 
25 per cent., or two-eighths, had 
gone to private institutions, and 12 
per cent., or one-eighth, had never 
gone to school. 

But, as we have said, statistics 
deal with crime, and chiefly with 
the more open and discoverable 
sort, not with morality; whereas 
nations are destroyed not so much 
by crime as by immorality. 

The thief is caught and sent to 
the penitentiary; but the trader 
who adulterates or gives short 
measure, the banker who puts forth 
a false or exaggerated statement, 
the merchant who fails with full 
hands, the stock-gambler who robs 
thousands, Crédit-Mobilier men and 
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scientifically, Congressmen who take 
money for helping to swindle the 
government, getters-up of “ bubble 
companies”’—salted diamond-fields 
and Emma Mines—compared with 
whom pickpockets and burglars 
are respectable gentlemen—these 
know not of penitentiaries ; prisons 
were not built for such as they. 
The poor man abandons his wife, 
without divorce marriesanother, and 
is very properly sent to State prison. 
His rich and educated fellow-citi- 
zen gets a divorce, or is a free-lover, 
or keeps a harem, and for him laws 
were not made. Even that respec- 
table old dame Society only gently 
shakes her head. We must not ex- 
pect too much of gentlemen, you 
know. The ignorant girl falls, 
commits infanticide, and is incarcer- 
ated or hanged—heaven forbid that 
we should attempt to tell what she 
would have done had she been edu- 
cated !—at any rate, she would not 
have gone to prison, though her 
guilt would not have been less. 

Has the very great diffusion of 
enlightenment among our people 
during the hundred years that we 
have been an independent nation 
made them more moral and more 
worthy ? 

“The true test of civilization is 
not the census, nor the size of cit- 
ies, nor the crops—no, but the kind 
of man the country turns out.” 

‘The Yankee is smarter than the 
Puritan—is he as true a man? Is 
the inventor of a sewing-machine 
or a patent bedstead as worthy as 
he who believes in God and in lib- 
erty against the whole easth with 
all his heart and soul, even though 
the heart be hard and the soul nar- 
row? What compensation is there 
in all our philanthropies, transcen- 
dentalisms, sentimentalities, patent 
remedies for social evils, for the 
loss of the strong convictions, rever- 
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ent belief, and simple dignity of 
character that made our fathers 
men? Do we believe in the good- 
ness and honesty of men as they 
did, or is it possible that we should ? 
What can come of beliefs in over- 
souls, whims, tendencies, abstrac- 
tions, developments? If we were 
shadowsin ashadow-land, this might 
do. 

Look at a famous trial where 
the very aroma and fine essence 
of our civilization was gathered: 
What bright minds, keen intellects ! 
Poetry, eloquence, romance; the 
culture, the knowledge, the scientific 
theories, of the age—all are there. 
And yet, when the veil is lifted, we 
simply turn away heart-sick and 
nauseated. Not a hundred statis- 
tical prison reports would reveal 
the festering corruption and deep 
depravity, the coarse vulgarity and 
utter heartlessness that is there, 
whatever the truth may. be, if in 
such surroundings it can be found 
at all. 

In Laing’s Motes of a Traveller 
(p. 221) we find a most striking ex- 
ample of almost incredible corrup- 
tion united with great intellectual 
culture. “In this way,” he says, 
“we must account for the singular 
fact that the only positively immo- 
ral religious sect of the present 
times in the Christian world arose 
and has spread itself in the most 
educated part of the most educated 
country in Europe—in and about 
K6nigsberg, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Old Prussia. The Muck- 
ers are a sect who combine lewd- 
ness with religion. The conven- 
ticles of this sect are frequented by 
men and women in a state of nudi- 
ty; and to excite the animal pas- 
sion, but to restrain its indulgence, 
is said to constitute their religious 
exercise. Many of the highest no- 
bility of the province, and two of 
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the established clergy of the city, 
besides citizens, artificers, and la- 
dies, old and young, belong to this 
sect; and two young ladies are 
stated to have died from the conse- 
quences of excessive libidinous ex- 
citement. It is no secret associa- 
tion of profligacy shunning the 
light. It is a sect—according to 
the declarations of Von Tippels- 
kirch and of several persons of 
consideration in Kénigsberg who 
had been followers of it them- 
selves—existing very extensively 
under the leadership of the estab- 
lished ministers of the Gospel, Ebel 
and Diestel, of a Count von Kaniz, 
of a Lady von S , and of other 
noble persons. ... The system 
and theory of this dreadful combi- 
nation of vice with religion are, of 
course, very properly suppressed. 

. The sect itself appears, by Dr. 
Bretscheider’s account of it, to 
have been so generally diffused 
that he says ‘it cannot be be- 
lieved that the public functionaries 
were in ignorance of its existence; 
but they were afraid to do their 
duty from the influence of the 
many principal people who were in- 
volved in it.’” 

But we are not the advocates of 
ignorance. We will praise with 
any man the true worth and ines- 
timable value of education. Even 
mere mental training is, to our 
thinking, of rare price. Water is 
good, but without bread it will not 
sustain life. Wine warms and glad- 
dens the heart of man; but if used 
without care, it maddens and drives 
to destruction. We are crying out 
against the folly of the age which 
would make the school-room its 
church, education its sacrament, 
and culture its religion. It is the 
road to ruin. Culture is for the 
few; and what a trumpery patch- 
work of frippery and finery and 
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paste diamonds it must ever re- 
main for the most of these! For 
the millions it means the pagan 
debauch, the bacchanal orgy, and 
mere animalism. 

“ The characters,” wrote Goethe 
—who was pagan of the pagans and 
“decidirter Nicht-Christ”—* which 
we can truly respect have become 
rarer. We can sincerely esteem 
only that which is not self-seeking. 
. + . I must confess to have found 
through my whole life unselfish 
characters of the kind of which I 
speak only there where I found a 
firmly-grounded religious life; a 
creed, which had an unchangeable 
basis, resting upon itself—not de- 
pendent upon the time, its spirit, or 
its science.” 

This foundation of a positive 
religious faith is as indispensable 
to national as to individual char- 
acter, and without it the diffusion 
of enlightenment cannot create a 
great or lasting civilization. Re- 
ligion ought to constitute the very 
essence of all primary education. 
It alone can touch the heart, raise 
the mind, and evoke from their 
brutish apathy the elements of 
humanity, especially the reason; 
and it is therefore the one indis- 
pensable element in any right 
system of national education. A 
population unable to read or 
write, but with a religious faith 
and discipline, has before now con- 
stituted, and may again constitute, 
a great nation; but a people with- 
out religious earnestness has no 
solid political character. Religion 
is the widest and deepest of all 
the elements of civilization; it 
reaches those whom nothing else 
can touch; but for the masses of 
men there can be no religion with- 
out the authoritative teaching of a 
church. . 

And now let us return to M. de 
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Laveleye. “The general spread 
of education,” he says (p. 23), “is 
indispensable to the exercise of con- 
stitutional liberty. . . . Ed- 
ucation is the basis of national 
liberty and prosperity.” 

In view of the facts that con- 
stitutional liberty has existed, and 
for centuries, in states in which 
there was no “general spread of 
education,” and that “the diffusion 
of enlightenment ” is found in our 
own day to co-exist with the most 
hateful despotisms, we might pass 
without stopping to examine 
more ciosely these loose and popular 
phrases; but since the fallacies 
which they contain form a part of 
the culture-creed of modern pagan- 
ism, and are accepted as indispu- 
table truths by the multitude, they 
have a claim upon attention 
which their assertion by Mr. Glad- 
stone's friend could not give them. 

There is no necessary 
between popular education 
and civil liberty, as there is none 
between the enlightenment and the 
morality of a people. This is a 
subject full of import—one which, 
in this age and country, ought to 
be discussed with perfect freedom 
Courage indeed is 
needed precisely here; for to deny 
that there is a God, to treat Christ 
as a myth or a common man, to de- 
claim against religion as supersti- 
tion, to make the Bible a butt for 
witticisms and fine points, to deny 
future life and the soul’s immor- 
tality, to denounce marriage, to 
preach communism, and to ridicule 
whatever things mankind 
hitherto held sacred—this is 
only tolerable, it is praiseworthy 
and runs with the free thought of 
an enlightened and inquiring age. 
But to raise a doubt as to the su- 
preme and paramount value of in- 
tellectual training ; of its sovereign 
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efficacy in the cure of human ills ; 
of its inseparable alliance with free- 
dom, with with man’s 
best interests, is pernicious heresy, 
and ought not to be borne with 
patiently. In our civilization, 
through the action of majorities, 
there is special diffculty in such 
discussions, since with us nothing 
is true except what is popular. 
Majorities rule, and are therefore 
right. With rare eloquence we de- 
nounce tyrant kings and turn to 
lick the hands of the tyrant people. 
Whoever questions the wisdom 
of the American people is not to 
be argued with—he is to be pitied; 
and therefore both press and pul- 
pit, though they flaunt the banner 
of freedom, are the servants of the 
tyrant. ‘lo have no_ principles, 
but to write and speak what will 
please the most and offend the few- 
est—this is the philosophy of free 
We therefore 
independent, and consequently no 
great, thinkers, It is dangerous not 
to think with majorities and par- 
for attempt to 
break their bonds generally suc- 
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It is not surprising, then, 
that the Catholics, because they do 
not accept as true or ultimate what 
is supposed to be the final thought 
and definite will of American ma- 
jorities on the subject of educa- 
tion, should be denounced, threat- 
ened, and made a ‘Trojan Horse of 
to carry political adventurers into 
the White House. 

Nevertheless, the observant are 
losing confidence in the theory, so 
full of inspiration to demagogues 
and declaimers, that 
and despotism must be founded on 
ignorance. In Prussia at this mo- 
ment universal education co-exists 
with despotism. Where tyrannical 
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governments take control of edu- 
cation they easily make it their 
ally. 

Let us hear what Laing says of 
the practical results of the Prussian 
system of education, which it is so 
much the fashion to praise. 


“If the ultimate object,” he says, “ of 
all education and knowledge be to raise 
man to the feeling of his own moral 
worth, to a sense of his responsibility 
to his Creator and to his conscience for 
every act, to the dignity of a reflecting, 
self-guiding, virtuous, religious member 
of society, then the Prussian education- 
al system is a failure. It is only a train- 
ing from childhood in the conventional 
discipline and submission of mind which 
the state exacts from its subjects. It is 
not a training or education which has 
raised, but which has lowered, the huraan 
character... . The social value or im- 
portance of the Prussian arrangements for 
diffusing national scholastic education 
has been evidently overrated; for now 
that the whole system has been in the 
fullest operation ia society upon a whole 
gencration, we see morals and religion 
in a more unsatisfactory state im this very 
country than in almost any other in the 
north of Europe; we sce nowhere a 
people in a more abject political and 
civil condition, or with less free agency 
in their socialeconomy. A national edu- 
cation which gives a nation neither reli- 
gion, nor morality, nor civil liberty, nor 
political liberty isan education not worth 
having... . If to read, write, cipher, 
and sing be education, the Prussian 
subject is an educated man. If to rea- 
son, judge, and act as an independent 
free agent, in the religious, moral, and 
social relations of man to his Creator 
and to his fellow-men, be the exercise of 
the mental powers which alone deserves 
the name of education, then is the Prus- 
sian subject a mere drum-boy in edu- 
cation, in the cultivation and use of all 
that regards the moral and intellectual 
endowments of man, compared to one 
of the unlettered population of a free 
country. The dormant state of the pub- 
lic mind on all affairs of public interest, 
the acquiescence in a total want of po- 
litical influence or existence, the intel- 
lectual dependence upon the govern- 
ment or its functionary in all the affairs 
of the community, the abject submission 
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to the want of freedom or free agency in 
thoughts, words, or acts, the religious 
thraldum of the people to forms which 
they despise, the want of influence of re- 
ligious and social principle in society, 
justify the conclusion that the moral, re- 
ligious, and social condition of the peo- 
ple was never looked at or estimated by 
those writers who were so enthusiastic 
in their praises of the national education 
of Prussia.” 


In spite of the continued pro- 
gress of education, there is even 
less liberty, religious, civil, and po- 
litical, in Prussia to-day than when 
these words were written, thirty 
years ago. 

Nothing more dazzles the eyes 


and this, together with the habit 
which belongs to our race of ap- 
plauding whoever wins, has produc- 
ed, especially in England and the 
United States, where Bismarck is 
looked upon, ignorantly enough, as 
the champion of Protestantism, a 
kind of blind admiration and awe 
for whatever is Prussian. “* Protes- 
tant Prussia,” boasts M. de Lave- 
leye, “has defeated two empires, 
each containing twice her own pop- 
ulation, the one in seven weeks, the 
other in seven months ”; and in the 
new edition of Appleton’s Zvcyclo- 
pedia we are informed that these 
victories are attributed to the supe- 
rior education of her people. As 
well might the tyranny of the gov- 
ernment and the notorious unchas- 
tity and dishonesty of the Prussians 
be ascribed to their superior educa- 
tion. Not to the general intelli- 
gence of the people, but to the fact 
that the whole country has been 
turned into a military camp, and 
that to the one purpose of war all 
interests have been made subser- 
vient, must we seek for an expla- 
nation of the victories of Sadowa 
and Sedan. 


Who would pretend that the 
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Spartans were in war superior to 
the Athenians because they had a 
more perfect system of education 
and were more intelligent or had a 
truer religion? Or who would 
think of a€tounting in this way for 
the marvellous exploits of Attila 
with his Huns, of Zingis Khan with 
his Moguls, of ‘'amerlane witli his 
‘Tartars, of Mahmood, Togrul-Beg, 
and Malek-Shah with their Turkish 
hordes ? 

In fact, it may be said, speaking 
largely and in general, that the his- 
tory of war is that of the triumph 
of strong and ignorant races over 
those which have become cultivat- 
ed, refined, and corrupt. The 
Romans learned from their con- 
quered slaves letters and the vices 
of amore polished paganism. Bar- 
barism is ever impending over the 
civilized world. The wild and 
rugged north is ever rushing down 
upon the soft and cultured south: 
the Scythian upon the Mede, the 
Persian, and the Egyptian ; the Ma- 
cedonian upon Greece, and then 
upon Asia and Africa; the Roman 
upon Carthage, and in turn falling 
before the men of the North—Goth, 
Vandal, Hun, Frank, and Gaul; the 
Mogul and the Tartar upon China 
and India; the Turk upon South- 
ern Europe, Asia, and Africa; and 
to-day, like black clouds of destiny, 
the Russian hordes hang over the 
troubled governments of more edu- 
cated Europe. Look at Italy dur- 
ing the middle ages—the focus of 
learning and the arts for all Chris- 
tendom, and yet an easy prey for 
,every barbarousadventurer ; and in 
‘England the Briton yields to. the 
Saxon, who in turn falls before the 
Norman. It would be truer to say 
that Prussia owes her military suc- 
cesses to the ignorance of herpeople, 
though they nearly all can read and 
write. Had she had to deal with 
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intelligent, enlightened, and think- 
ing populations, she could not have 
made the country a camp of sol- 
diers. 

The Prussian policy of “ blood 
and iron” has been carried out, in 
defiance of the wishes of the peo- 
ple as expressed through their rep- 
resentatives, who were snubbed and 
scolded and sent back home as 
though they were a pack of school- 
boys; yet the people looked on 
in stolid indifference, and allowed 
the tax to be levied after they had 
refused to grant it. 

We will now follow M. de Lave- 
leye a step farther. 

“With regard to elementary in- 
struction,” he says, “ the Protestant 
states are incomparably more ad- 
vanced than the Catholic. Eng- 
land alone is no more than on a 
level with the latter, probably be- 
cause the Anglican Church, of all 
the reformed forms of worship, has 
most in‘common with the Church 
of Rome.” 

If any one has good reason to 
praise education, and above all the 
education of the people, certainly 
we Catholics have. ‘he Catholic 
Church created the people; she 
first preached the divine doctrine 
ef the brotherhood and equality of 
all men before God, which has 
wrought and must continue to work 
upon society until all men shall be 
recognized as equals by the law. 
She drew around woman her magic 
circle; from the slave struck his 
fetters and bade him be a man; 
lifted to her bosom the child; bap- 
tized all humanity into the inviola- 
ble sacredness of Christ's divinity ; 
she appealed, and still appeals, from 
the tyranny of brute force and suc- 
cess, in the name of the eternal lib- 
erties of the soul, to God. Her 
martyrs were and are the martyrs 
of liberty ; and if she were not to- 
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day, all men would accept accom- 
plished facts and bow before what- 
ever succeeds, 

The barbarians, who have devel- 
eped inte the civilized peoples of 
Europe, despised learning as they 
contemned labor. War was their 
business. The knight signed his 
name with his sword, in blood; the 
pen, like the spade, was made for ser- 
vile hands. ‘lo destroy this igno- 
rant, idle life of pillage and feud, the 
church organized an army, unlike 
any the world had ever seen, unlike 
any it will ever see outside her 
pale—an army of monks, who, with 
faith in Christ and the higher life, 
believed in knowledge and in work. 
‘They became the cultivators of the 
mind and soil of Europe. 

“The praise,” says Hallam, 
speaking of the middle ages, “ of 
having originally established schools 
belongs to some bishops and abbots 
of the VIth century.” 

Ireland is converted and at once 
becomes a kind of university for all 
Europe. In England the episco- 
pal sees became centres of learning. 
Wherever a cathedral was built a 
school with a library grew up under 
its shadow. Pope Eugenius II., in 
a council held in Rome in 826, or- 
dered that schools should be estab- 
lished throughout Christendom at 
cathedral and parochial churches 
andothersuitable places. The Coun- 
cil of Mayence, in 813, admonishes 
parents that theyarein duty bound to 
send their children to school. The 
Synod of Orleans, in 800, enjoins 
the erection in towns and villages 
of schools for elementary instruc- 
tion, and adds that no remunera- 
tion shall be received except such 
as the parents voluntarily offer. 
The Third General Council of 
Lateran, in 1179, commanded that 
in all cathedral churches a fund 
should be set aside for the founda- 
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tion and support of schools for the 
poor. Free schools weré thus first 
established by the Catholic Church. 
The monasteries were the libraries 
where the arts and letters of a civ- 
ilization that had perished were 
carefully treasured up for the re- 
kindling of a brighter and better 
day. 

As early as the XIIth century 
many of the universities of Europe 
were fully organized. Italy took 
the lead, with universities at Rome 
Bologna, Padua, Naples, Pavia, and 
Perugia—the sources 
** Whence many rivulets have since been turned, 


O’er the garden Catholic to lead « 
Their living waters, and have fed its plants.” 


The schools founded at Oxford 
and Cambridge in the IXth and 
Xth centuries had in the XIIth 
grown to be universities. At Ox- 
ford there were thirty thousand, at 
Paris twenty-five thousand, and at 
Padua twenty thousand students. 
Scattered over Europe at the time 
Luther raised his voice against the 
church were sixty-six universities. 


“Time went on,” says Dr. Newman, 
speaking of the medieval universities ; 
“a new State of things, intellectual and 
social, came in; the church was girt with 
temporal power; the preachers of S. 
Dominic were in the ascendant: now, at 
length, we may ask with curious interest, 
did the church alter her ancient rule of 
acticn, and proscribe intellectual activity? 
Just the contrary ; this is the very age of 
universities; it is the classical period 
of the schoolmen ; it is the splendid and 
palmary instance of the wise policy and 
large liberality of the church, as regards 
philosophical inquiry. If there ever was 
a time when the intellect went wild, and 
had a licentious revel, it was at the date 
I speak of. When was there ever a more 
curious, more meddling, bolder, kcener, 
more penetrating, more rationalistic ex- 
ercise of the reason than at that time? 
What class of questions did that subtle 
metaphysical spirit not scrutinize? What 
premise was allowed without examina- 
tion? What principle was not traced to 
its first origin, and exhibited in its most 
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naked shape? ... Well, I repeat, here 
was something which came somewhat 
nearer to theology than physical research 
comes; Aristotle was a somewhat more 
serious foe then, beyond all mistake, than 
Bacon has been since. Did the church 
take a high hand with philosophy then ? 
No, not though that philosophy was me- 
taphysical. It was atime when she had 
temporal power, and could have extermi- 
nated the spirit of inquiry with fire and 
sword; but she determined to put it 
down by argument ; she said: ‘Two can 
play at that, and my argument is the bet- 
ter.’ She sent her controversialists into 
the philosophical arena. It was the Do- 
minican and Franciscan doctors, the 
greatest of them being S. Thomas, who 
in those medizval universities fought the 
battle of revelation with the weapons of 
heathenism.” * 


To find fault with the church 
because popular education in the 
middle ages was not organized and 
general as it has since 
would be as wise as to pick a quar- 
rel with the ancient Greeks for not 
having railroads, or with the Ro- 
mans because they had no steam- 
ships. 


become 


Reading and writing were 
not taught then universally as they 
are now because it was physically 
and morally impossible that they 
should have been. Without steam 
and the printing-press, common- 
school systems would 
practicable, nor would 
them be felt. We have great reason 
to be thankful that the art of print- 
ing was invented and America dis- 
covered before Luther burned the 
Pope’s bull, else we should be con- 
tinually bothered with refuting the 
cause-and-effect 


not now be 
the want of 


historians who 
would have infallibly traced beth 
these events to the Wittenberg con- 
flagration. 

All 
when gunpowder drove old Father 
Schwarz’s pestie through the ceil- 
ing, Gutenberg 


Europe was. still Catholic 


when made his 


* The Idea of a University, p. 459. 
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printing-press, when Columbus 
landed in the New World; and 
these are the forces which have 


battered down the castles of feu- 
dalism, have brought knowledge 
within the reach of all, and some 
measure of redress to the masses 
of the Old World, by affording 
them the possibility and opportu- 
nity of liberty in the New. ‘These 
forces would have wrought to even 
better purpose had Protestantism 
not broken the continuity and 
homogeneity of Christian civiliza- 


tion. The ‘Turk would not rest 
like a blight from heaven upon 


the fairest lands of Europe and 
Asia, nor the darkness of hea- 
thenism upon India and China, had 
the civilized nations remained of 
one faith; and thus, though our 
own train might have rushed less 
rapidiy down the ringing grooves 
of change, the whole human race 
would have 
which there 


advanced to a level 
now seems but iittle 
reason to hope it will ever reach. 

But to come more nearly to M. 
de Laveleye’s assertion that the 
Protestant states are incompara- 
bly more advanced than the Ca- 
tholic, with the exception of Eng- 
land, this matter is at 
least up to the standard of Catho- 
lic countries. In the report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 
1874 there is a statistical account 
of the state of education in 
eign countries which throws some 
light upon this subject. 

‘The school attendance, compared 
with the population, is in Austria as 
1 to ro; in Belgium, as rf to 10! 
in Ireland, as 1 to 16; in Cat 
Switzerland, as 1 to x 
land, as 1 to 17. In Bavaria it.is 
as 1 to 7, upon the authority of 
Kay, in his Soctal Condition of the 
People in England and Europe. 
Catholic Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, 


which in 


for- 


16; in Eng- 
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and Ireland have proportionately a 
larger school attendance than Pro- 
testant England. England and 
Wales (report of 1874), with a 
population of 22,712,266, had a 
school population of 5,374,700, of 
whom only about half were regis- 
tered, and not half of these at- 
tended with sufficient regularity 
to bring grants to their schools. 
Ireland, with a population of 
5,411,416, had on register 1,006,511, 
or nearly half as many as England 
and Wales, though her population 
is not a fourth of that of these two 
countries. “The statistical fact,” 
says Laing, speaking of Rome as it 
was under the popes, “that Rome 
has above a hundred schools more 
than Berlin, for a population little 
more than half that of Berlin, puts 
to flight a world of humbug about 
systems of national education car- 
ried on by governments and their 
moral effects on society. ... In 
Catholic Germany, in France, Italy, 
and even Spain, the education of 
the people in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, music, manners, 
and morals, is at least as generally 
diffused and as faithfully promoted 
by the clerical body as in Scotland. 
It is by their own advance, and not 
by keeping back the advance of the 
people, that the popish (séc) priest- 
hood of the present day seek to 
keep ahead of the intellectual pro- 
gress of the community in Catholic 
lands; and they might, perhaps, re- 
tort on our Presbyterian clergy, 
and ask if they, too, are in their 
countries at the head of the intel- 
lectual movement of theage. Edu- 
cation is in reality not only not re- 
pressed, but is encouraged, by the 
popish church, and is a mighty in- 
strument in its hands, and ably 
used.” * 


common 


* Notes of a Traveller. pp. 402, 403. 


Professor Huxley s testimony is 
confirmatory of this admission of 
Laing. “Itwasmy fortune,” hesays, 
“some time ago to pay a visit to 
one of the most important of the 
institutions in which the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic Church in these 
islands are trained; and it seemed 
to me that the difference between 
these men and the comfortable 
champions of Anglicanism and Dis- 
sent was comparable to the differ- 
ence between our gallant Volun- 
teers and the trained veterans of 
Napoleon’s Old Guard. ‘The Ca- 
tholic priest is trained to know his 
business and doiteffectually. The 
professors of the college in ques- 
tion, learned, zealous, and determin- 
ed men, permitted me to speak 
frankly with them. We talked like 
outposts of opposed armies during 
a truce—as friendly enemies; and 
when I ventured to point out the 
difficulties their students would 
have to encounter from scientific 
thought, they replied: ‘ Our church 
has lasted many ages, and has pass- 
ed safely through many storms. 
The present is but a new gust of 
the old tempest, and we do not 
turn out our young men less fitted 
to weather it than they have been 
in former times to cope with the 
difficulties of those times.’ ” * 

“It is a common remark,” says 
Kay, “of the operatives of Lanca- 
shire, and one which is only too 
true: ‘ Your church is a church for 
the rich, but not for the poor. It 
was not intended for such people 
as we are.” The Roman church is 
much wiser than the English in this 
respect. ... It is singular to ob- 
serve how the priests of Romanist 
(sic) countries abroad associate 
with the poor. I have often seen 
them riding with the peasants in 


* Lay Sermons, p. 6t. 
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their carts along the roads, eating 
with them in their houses, sitting 
with them in the village inns, min- 
gling with them in their village fes- 
tivals, and yet always preserving 
their authority.” * 

With us, too, the masses of the 
people are fast abandoning Protes- 
tantism. There is no Catholic 
country in Europe in which the so- 
cial condition of the masses is so 
wretched as in England, the repre- 
sentative Protestant country. For 
three hundred years, it may be said, 
the Catholic Church had no exist- 
ence there. The nation was exclu- 
sively under Protestant influence ; 
and yet the lower classes were suffer- 
ed to remain in stolid ignorance, 
until they became the most degrad- 
ed population in Christendom. 


® The Social Condition, etc., vol. i. p. 420. 
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“Tt has been calculated,” says 
Kay, writing in 1850, “that there 
are at the present day, in England 
and Wales, nearly 8,000,000 persons 
who cannot read and write.” ‘That 
was more than half of the whole 
population at that time. But this 
is not the worst. A population 
ignorant of reading and writing may 
nevertheless, to a certain extent, be 
educated through religious teaching 
and influence; but these unhappy 
creatures were left, helpless and 
hopeless, to sink deeper and deeper 
beneath the weight of their degrada- 
tion, without being brought into con- 
tact with any power that could re- 
fine or elevate them; and if their con- 
dition has somewhat improved inthe 
last quarter of a century, this is no 
more to be attributed to Protestant- 
ism than the Catholic Emancipation 
Act or the Atiantic cable. 





THE SEVEN FRIDAYS IN LENT. 


First, thy most holy Passion, dearest Lord, 
Doth set the keynote of our love and tears ; 
And then thy holy Crown of Thorns appears— 

Strange diadem for thee, of lords the Lord! 

The holy Lance and Nails we clasp and hoard : 
What pierced thee sore heals sin-sick souls to-day ; 
Then thy Five Wounds we glorify for aye— 

Hands, feet, and broken Heart, beloved, adored. 

Now tears of bitter grief flow fast like rain : 

Our Lord’s most Precious Blood for us flows fast. 

Alas! what tears of ours, what love, what pain, 
Can match that tide of blood and love and woe? 

Mother, we turn to thy Seven Griefs at last ; 

Teach us to stand, with thee, the cross below. 
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BY THF AUTHOR OF “ARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “‘ NUMBER THIRTEEN,” “* prus VI.,’" ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE SEARCH NEARLY OVER. 


It was one of those exquisitely 
lovely mornings that we sometimes 
see in early spring. The night had 
been frosty, and had hurried to 
meet the dawn, leaving her moon- 
light mantle behind her, frozen to 
silver, on every field or hill-side. 
The sky was of a heavenly blue— 
liquid turquoise, swept with feath- 
ery dashes of pink, that set off 
the glistening landscape like a vel- 
vet curtain spread for the purpose. 
The sun was shining through a 
pearly mist that hung, a silver 
gauze veil, in the air and made 
everything look dreamy and vision- 
like. ‘The meadows were silvered 
with frost; so were the hedges— 
every twig and thorn finished like 
a jewel. The trees stood up like 
immense bouquets of filigree against 
the pink and blue curtain. No 
wonder Franceline, who had been 
awake and watching the sunrise 
from her window, stole a march on 
Angélique, and hastened out to 
enjoy the beauty of the morning. 
It was impossible it could hurt her ; 
it was too lovely to be unkind. But 
besides this outward incentive, 
there was another one that impel- 
led her to the daring escapade. 
She felt an irresistible longing to 
go to church this morning—one of 
those longings that she called pre- 
sentiments, and seldom _ rejected 
without having reason to regret it. 
It was not that she was uneasy, or 


alarmed, or unhappy about any- 
thing. Nothing had occurred to 
awake the dormant fires that were 
still smouldering—though she 
thought them dead—and impel her 
to seek for strength in a threatened 
renewal of the combat. Sir Simon’s 
disappearance the morning after 
the dinner-party, some few days 
ago, had not surprised her; that 
was his way, and this time she had 
been prepared for it. It was true 
that ever since then her father had 
been more preoccupied, more in- 
separable from his work. It wasa 
perfect mania with him for. the last 
three or four days. He scarcely let 
the pen out of his hand from morn- 
ing till night. He seemed, moreover, 
to have got to a point where he 
could no longer use her as an 
amanuensis, but must write himself. 
Franceline was distressed at the 
change; it deprived her of the 
pleasure of helping him and of their 
daily walk together, which had of 
late become the principal enjoy- 
ment of her life. But he could not 
be persuaded to go beyond the gar- 
den gate, and then only for ten 
minutes to take a breath of air. 
He was in a hurry to get back to 
his study, as if the minutes were so 
much gold wasted. Franceline was 
obliged to accept this sudden alter- 
ation in his habits, with the assur- 
ance that it would not be for long; 


>? 


that the great work was drawing to 
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aclose; and that, when it was finish- 
ed, he would be free to walk with 
her as much as she liked, and in 
nore beautiful places than Duller- 
ten. This last she did not believe. 
No place could ever be so beauti- 
ful as this familiar one, because 
none would ever be hallowed by 
the same sweet early memories, or 
sanctified by the same sufferings 
and regrets. ‘There was a spirit 
brooding over these quiet sylvan 
slopes that could never dwell, for 
her, elsewhere. She looked around 
her at the leafless woods that lay 
white and silent in the near dis- 
tance, and at the river winding 
slowly towards them like an azure 
arm encircling the silver fields, and 
she sighed at the thought of ever 
leaving them. ‘The sigh escaped 
from her lips in a little column of 
sapphire smoke ; for the air was as 
clear as crystal, but it was cold too, 
and the bell was already ringing ; 
so she drew her shawl closer and 
hurried on, What was that fly do- 
ing before the presbytery door? 
Who could have business with Fa- 
ther Henwick at such an unearthly 
hour as seven A.M.? When people 
live in a small place where every- 
body’s life is a routine as well 
known as their own to everybody 
else, the smallest trifle out of the 
usual way is magnified into an 
event. Franceline was not very 
curious by nature; she passed the 
mysterious fly with a momentary 
glance of interest, and then dismiss- 
ed it from her thoughts. ‘The 
little white-washed church was 
never full on week-days, its congre- 
gation being mostly of the class 
who can only afford the luxury of 
going to church on Sundays. A 
few kindly glances greeted her as 
she walked up to her place near the 
sanctuary. Since her health had 
become delicate, it was a rare oc- 
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currence to see her there during the 
week, so her presence was looked 
on as of goodomen. She answered 
the welcoming eyes with a sweet, 
grateful smile, and then knelt down 
and soon forgot them. 

We talk of magnetic atmospheres 
where instinct warns us of a pres- 
ence without any indication from 
our senses. I don’t know whether 
Franceline believed in such influ- 
ences; but her attitude of rapt de- 
votion as she knelt before the altar, 
seemingly unconscious of anything 
earthly near her, her soul drawn 
upwards through her eyes and fix- 
ed on the Unseen, did not suggest 
that there was any human pre- 
sence within reach which had power 
to move her. When Father Hen- 
wick had left the altar, she rose 
and went to the sacristy door to 
ask if she could see him. She 
wanted to speak to him about a 
poor woman in the village. It was 
not the clerk, but Father Henwick 
himself, who came to answer her 
He did not welcome his 
young penitent in his 


message. 
"sual 
cious, affectionate manner, but ask- 
ed sharply “ who gave her leave to 
be out at that hour ?” 


gra- 


“ 


“The morning was so sunny | 
thought it would do me no harm to 
come,” replied the culprit, with a 
sudden sense of having done some- 
thing very wicked. 

“You had no business to think 
about it at all; you should not 
have come without your father's 


C 


permission. Go home as fast as 
you can.” 

Franceline was turning away, 
when he called her back. 

“Come this way; you can go 
out through the house.” ‘Then he 
added in a mollified tone: “ You 


foolish child! I hope you are 
warmly clad? Keep your ches 
well covered, and hold your muff 
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up to your mouth. Be off, now, as 
quick as you can, and let me have 
no more of these tricks !” 

He shook hands with her, half- 
smiling, half-frowning, and, opening 
the sacristy door that led into 
the presbytery, hurried her away. 
Franceline was too much discom- 
fited by the abrupt dismissal to 
conjecture why she was hustled out 
through the house instead of being 
allowed to go back through the 
church, the natural way, and quite 
as short. She could not under- 
stand why Father Henwick should 
have shown such annoyance and 
surprise at the sight of her. This 
was not the first time she had play- 
ed the trick on them at home of 
coming out to church on a sunny 
morning, and it had never done her 
any harm. She was turning the 
riddle in her mind, as she passed 
through the little sitting-room into 
the entry, when she saw the front 
door standing wide open, and a 
gentleman outside speaking to the 
fly-man. The moment he _per- 
ceived Franceline he raised his hat 
and remained uncovered while he 
spoke. 

“ Good-morning, mademoiselle! 
How is M. de la Bourbonais ?” 

“Thank you, my father is quite 
well.” 

She and Clide looked at each 
other as they exchanged this com- 
monplace greeting; but they did 
not shake hands. Neither could 
probably have explained what the 
feeling was that held them back. 
Franceline went on her way, and 
Clide de Winton entered the pres- 
bytery, each bearing away the sound 
of the other’s voice and the sweet- 
ness of that rapid glance with a 
terrible sense of joy. 

lranceline’s heart beat high with- 
in her as she walked on. What 
right had it to do so? How dared 
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it? Poor, fluttering heart! No bit- 
ter upbraidings of indignant con- 
science, no taunts of womanly pride, 
could make it stop. The more she 
tried to silence it, the louder it 
cried. She wasclose by The Lilies, 
and it was crying out and throb- 
bing wildly still. She could not 
go in and face her father in this 
state ; she must gain a few minutes 
to collect and calm herself. The 
snow-drops grew in great profusion 
on a bank in the park at the back 
of the cottage. Raymond was 
fond of wild flowers; she would go 
and gather him some: this would 
account for her delay. She laid 
her muff on the grass. It was wet 
with the hoar-frost melting in the 
sun; but Franceline did not see 
this. She stooped down and begam 
to pluck the snow-drops. It was a 
congenial task in her present frame 
of mind. Snow-drops had always 
been favorites with her. In her 
childish days of innocent panthe- 
ism she used to fancy that flowers 
had spirits, or some instinct that en- 
abled them to enjoy and to suffer, 
to be glad in the sunshine and un- 
happy in the cold andthe rain. She 
fancied that perfume was their lan- 
guage, and that they conversed in 
it as birds do in songs and chirp- 
ings. She used to be sorry for the 
flowers that had no perfume, and 
called them “the dumb ones,” con- 
necting their fate in some vague, 
pitying way with that of two deaf 
and dumb little children in the vil- 
lage. But the snow-drops she pit- 
ied most of all. They came in the 
winter-time, when everything was 
cold and dreary and there were no 
kindred flowers to keep them com- 
pany; no roses; no bees and but- 
terflies to make music for them; 
no nightingales to sing them to 
sleep in the scented summer nights ; 
no liquid, starry skies and sweet, 
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warm dews to kiss them as they 
slept; their pale, ascetic little slum- 
bers were attuned to none of these 
fragrant melodies, and Franceline 
loved them all the more for their 
loveless, lonely life. But she was 
not pitying them now, as, one by 
one, she plucked the drooping bells 
and the bright green leaves under 
the silver hedge; she was envying 
them and listening to them. 
Every flower and blade of grass 
has a message for us, if we could 
but hear it; the woods and fields 
are all tablets on which the primi- 
tive scriptures of creative love are 
written for us. “ Your life is to be 
ike ours,” the snow-drops were 
whispering to Franceline. “ We 
dwell alone in cold and silence—so 
must you; we have no sister flow- 
ers to make life joyous, no roses to 
gladden us with their perfume and 
their beauty—neither shall you; 
roses are emblems of love, and 
love is not for you. You must be 
content with us. We are the em- 
blems of purity and hope; take us 
to your heart. We are the heralds 
of the spring; we bring the prom- 
ise, but we do not wait for its ful- 
filment. You are happier than we; 
you will not have the summer here, 
but you know that it will come 
hereafter, and that the flowers and 
fruits will be only the more beauti- 
ful for the waiting being prolonged. 
Look upwards, sister snow-drop, 
and take courage.” Franceline lis- 
tened to the mystic voice, and, as 
she did so, large tears fell from her 
eyes on the white bells of the mes- 
sengers, as pure as the crystal dew 


that stood in frozen tears upon 
their leaves. 
M. de la Bourbonais had not 


heard her go out; and when she 
came in and handed him her bou- 
quet, fresh-gathered, he took for 
granted she had gone out for 
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the purpose, and did not chide her 
for the slight imprudence. Angé- 
lique was not so lenient ; she was 
full of wrath against the truant, and 
threatened to go at once and in- 
form on her, which Franceline re- 
marked she might have done an 
hour ago, if she had any such inten- 
tion; and then, with a kiss and two 
arms thrown around the old wo- 
man’s mahogany neck, it was all 
made right between them. 
Franceline did not venture out 
again that day. She was afraid of 
meeting Clide. She strove hard to 
forget the morning’s incident, to 
stifle the emotions it had given rise 
to, and to turn away her thoughts 
from even conjecturing the possible 
cause of Mr. de Winton’s presence 
at Dullerton and at Father Hen- 
wick’s. But strive as she might, 
the thoughts would return, and her 
mind would dwell on them. She 
was horrified to see the effect that 
Clide’s presence had had on her; to 
find how potent his memory was 
with her still, how it had stirred 
the slumbering depths and broken 
up the stagnant surface-calm of her 
heart, filling it once more with wild 
hopes and ardent longings that she 
had fondly imagined crushed and 
buried for ever. Was her hard- 
earned self-conquest a sham after 
all? She could not help fearing it 
when she saw how persistently the 
idea kept returning again and again 
to her, banish it as she would: 
“ Had he come to tell Father Hen- 
wick that he was free?” Then she 
wondered, if ‘t were so, what Father 
Henwick would do; whether he 
would come and see her immediate- 
ly, or let things take their course 
through Sir Simon and her father. 
Then again she would discard this 
notion as impossible, and see ali 
sorts of evidence in the circum: 
stances of the morning's episode ta 
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prove that it could not be. Why 
should Father Henwick have tried 
so hard to prevent their meeting, if 
the one obstacle to it were remov- 
ed? and why should Clide have 
been so restrained and distant when 
she came upon him suddenly? If 
only she could ask this one ques- 
tion and have it answered, France- 
line thought she could go back 
again to her state of stagnation, and 
trample down her rebellious heart 
into submission once more. 

She slept very little that night, 
and the next morning she deter- 
mined that she would go out at 
any risk. Sitting still all day in 
this state of mind was unbearable; 
so about eleven o’clock, when the 
sun was high and the frost melted, 
she put on her bonnet and said she 
was going for a walk to see Miss 
Merrywig. As the day was fine and 
she had not taken cold yesterday, 
Angélique madenodifficulty. Fran- 
celine started off to the wood, and 
was soon crushing the snow-drops 
and the budding lemon-colored 
primroses as she threaded her way 
along the foot-paths. 

For some mysterious reason which 
no one could fathom, but which the 
oldest inhabitant of the place re- 
membered always to have existed, 
you were kept an hour waiting at 
Miss Merrywig’s before the door 
was opened. Yourang three times, 
waited an age between each ring, 
and then Keziah, the antediluvian 
factotum of the establishment, came 
limping along the passage, and, after 
another never-ending interval of 
unbarring and unbolting, you were 
let in. It was not Keziah who 
opened the door for Franceline this 
morning; it was Miss Merrywig her- 
self, shawled and bonneted, ready 
to go out. 

“O my dear child! zs it you? 
I am so delighted to see you! Do 
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come in! No, no, I am of going 
out. ‘That is to say, I am going out. 
It’s the luckiest thing that you did 
not come two minutes later, or you 
would not have found me. I am 
so glad! No, no, you are not put- 
ting me about the least bit in the 
world. Come and sit down, and I'll 
explain all about it. I cannot im- 
agine what is keeping Keziah, and 
she knows I am waiting to be off, 
and that the negus will be getting 
cold, though it was boiling mad, and 
I have only this moment put it into 
the flask. Put what can be keeping 
her? It didn’t so much matter; in 
fact, it didn’t matter at all, only I 
have promised little Jemmy ‘Torrens 
—you know Mary Torrens’ boy on 
the green ?—well, I promised him I 
would make the negus for him my- 
self and fake it to him myself. He 
won’t take anything except from 
me, poor little fellow! You see he’s 
known me since I was a baby—I 
mean since #e was—and that’s why, 
I suppose; and Keziah knows it, 
and why she dallies so long I can- 
not conceive! She knows I can’t 
leave the house unprotected and 
go off before she comes in—there 
are so many tramps about, you see, 
my dear. It ¢s provoking of 
Keziah!” 

“Let me take the negus to 
Jemmy,” said Franceline, when 
there was a break in the stream 
and she was able to edge in a word. 
“T will explain why you could not 
go.” 

“Oh! that’s just like you to be 
so kind, my dear; but I promised, 
you see, and I really must go my- 
self. What can Keziah be about?” 

“Then go, and I will wait and 
keep the house until either of you 
comes back,” suggested Franceline. 

“Oh! thatzsabright idea. ‘That 
is as witty as it iskind. Well, then, 
I will just run off. I shall find you 
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here when [ return. I won’t be 
twenty minutes away, and you can 
amuse yourself looking over Rodin- 
son Crusoe till I come back; here it 
is!” And the old lady rooted out 
a book from under a pile of all sorts 
of odds and ends on the table, 
and handed it to Franceline. “Sit 
down, now, and read that; there’s 
nothing I enjoyed like that book 
when I was your age, and, indeed, I 
make a point of reading it at least 
once every year regularly.” 

With this she took up her wine- 
flask, well wrapped in flannel to 
protect her from the scalding-hot 
contents, and bustled away. 

“ If any one rings, am I to let them 
in?” inquired Franceline, running 
into the hall after her. 

“Oh! no, certainly not, unless 
it happens to be Mr. Langrove; 
you would not mind opening the 
door to Aim, would you ?” 

“Not the least ; but how shall I 
know it is he ?” 

“You will be sure to hear the 
footsteps first and the click of the 
gate outside, and then run out and 
peep through fis,” pointing to the 
narrow latticed window in the en- 
try; “but you must be quick, or 
else they will be close to the door 
and see you.” 

Franceline promised to keep a 
sharp lookout for the warning steps, 
closed the door on Miss Merrywig, 
and went back to Robinson Crusoe; 
but she was not in a mood to enjoy 
Friday’s philosophy, so she sat 
down and began to look about her 
in the queer little apartment. It 
was much more like a lumber-room 
than a sitting-room; the large 
round table in the middle was litter- 
ed with every description of rubbish 
—the letters of two generations of 
Miss Merrywig’s correspondents, 
old pamphlets, odds and ends of 
ribbon and lace, little boxes, bags 
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of stale biscuits that were kept for 
the pet dogs of her friends when 
they came to visit her, quantities 
ef china cats and worsted monkeys, 
samplers made for her by great- 
grandnieces, newspapers of the 
year one, tracts and books of 
hymns, all huddled pell-mell togeth- 
er. Fifty years’ smoke and lamp- 
light had painted the ceiling all 
over in dense black clouds, and the 
cobwebs of innumerable defunct 
spiders festooned the cornices. 
The carpet had half a century ago 
been bright with poppies and blue- 
bells and ferns; but these vanities, 
like the memory of the unrighteous 
man, had been blotted out, and had 
left no trace behind them. France- 
line was considering how singular it 
was that anything so bright and sim- 
ple and happy as Miss Merrywig 
should be the presiding genius of 
this abode of incongruous rubbish, 
and wishing she could make a clean 
sweep of it all, and tidy the placea 
little, when her attention was rous- 
ed by a sound of footsteps. She 
ran out at once to look through the 
Jattice; but she had waited too 
long. There was only time to shrink 
behind the door when the visitors 
had come up and the bell was 
sounding through the cottage. 
There were two persons, if not 
more; she knew this by the foot- 
steps. Presently some one spoke; 
it was Mr. Charlton. He _ was 
continuing, in a low voice,a con- 
versation already begun. ‘Then an- 
other voice answered, speaking in 
a still lower key; but every word 
was distinctly audible through the 
open casement, which was so cov- 
ered by an outer iron bar and the 
straggling stem of a japonica that 
no one from the outside would see 
that it was open, unless they looked 
very close. The words Franceline 
overheard had nothing in them to 
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make her turn pale; but the voice 
was Clide de Winton’s. What fatal- 
ity was this that brought them so 
near again, and yet kept them apart, 
and condemned her to hide and 
listen to him like an eavesdropper ? 
There was a pause after the first 
ring. Mr. Charlton knew the ways 
of the house; he said something 
laughingly, and rang again. Then 
they reverted to the conversation 
that had been interrupted. Good 
God! did Franceline’s ears de- 
ceive her, or what were these words 
she heard coupled with her father’s 
name? She put her hand to her 
lips with a sudden movement to 
stifle the cry that leaped up from 
her heart of hearts. She heard 
Clide giving an emphatic denial: 
“T don’t believe it. I tell you it is 
some mistake—one of those unac- 
countable mistakes that we can’t 
explain or understand, but which 
we now must be mistakes.” 

She could not catch what Mr. 
Charlton said ; but he was evidently 
dissenting from Clide, and muttered 
something about “being convicted 
on his own showing,” which the 
other answered with an impatient 
exclamation the drift of which 
Franceline could not seize; nei- 
ther could she make sense out of 
the short comments that followed. 
They referred to some facts or cir- 
cumstances that were clear to the 
speakers, but only bewildered her 
more and more. 

“Tt strikes me the old lady does 
not mean to let us in at all this 
time,” said Mr. Charlton; and he 
gave another violent pull to the 
bell. 

“ There can’t be any one in the 
house,” said Clide, after a pause 
that exhausted the patience of 
both. “We may as well come 
away. Iwill call later. I must see 
her before... ” 
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The rest of the sentence was 
lost, as the two speakers walked 
down the gravel-walk, conversing 
in the same low tones. 

_Franceline did not move even 
when the sound of their steps had 
long died away. She seemed turn- 
ed to stone, and did not stir from 
the spot until Keziah came back. 
She gave her a message for Miss 
Merrywig, left the cottage, and went 
home. 

She found her father just as she 
had left him—busy at his desk, with 
books and papers strewn on the 
table beside him. She saw this 
through the window, but did not 
go into him. She could not go at 
once and speak to him as if no- 
thing had happened 1n the interval. 
She went to her room, and remain- 
ed there until dinner-time, and 
then came down, half-dreading to 
see some alteration in him corre- 
sponding with what had taken place 
in herown mind. But he was gen- 
tle and serene as usual. No mental 
disturbance was visible on his fea- 
tures; at least, she did not see it. 
Looking at him, nevertheless, with 
perceptions quickened by what she 
had heard since they parted, it 
struck her that his eyes were sunk 
and dim, as if from overwork and 
want of sleep combined; but there 
was no cloud of shame or humilia- 
tion on his brow. Never had that 
dear head seemed so yenerable, 
never had such a halo of nobleness 
and goodness encircled it, in his 
daughter’s eyes, as at this moment. 

She did not tease him to come 
out to walk with her, but asked 
him to read aloud to her for an 
hour while she worked. It was a 
long time—more than a week—since 
they had had any reading aloua. 
Raymond complied with the re- 
quest, but soon returned to his 
work 
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Franceline expected that Father 
Henwick would call, and kept ner- 
vously looking out of the window 
from time to time; but the day 
wore on, and the evening, and he 
did not come. She did not know 
whether to be glad or sorry. She 
was in that frame of feeling when 
the gentlest touch of sympathy 
would have stung her like the bite 
of a snake. It was not sympathy 
she wanted, but a voice to join 
with her in passionate contempt for 
the liars who had dared to slander 
her father, and in indignant denun- 
ciation of the lie. She wanted to 
fling it in the teeth of those who 
had uttered it. If Father Hen- 
wick would help her to do this, let 
him come; if not, let him leave her 
alone. Let no one come near her 
with words of pity; pity for her 
now meant contempt for her father. 
She would resent it as a lioness 
might resent the food that was 
thrown to her in place of the cubs 
she had been robbed of. No love 
—no, not the best and noblest she 
had ever dreamed of—would com- 
pensate her for the absence of rev- 
erence and respect for her father. 

But Clide did not suspect him. 


She had heard him indignantly 
spurn the idea. “He no more 
stole it than you did,” he had 
said. Stolen what? Would no 


one come to tell her what it all 
meant? Would not Clide come? 
Was he still at Dullerton? Was 
there any fear—or hope ?—of her 
meeting him again if she went out? 
She might have gone with impunity. 
Clide was far enough away, on a 
very different errand from that 
which had brought him yesterday 
across her path. 


On coming back to the Court 
from his abortive attempt to see 
Miss Merrywig, Clide found Stan- 
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ton in great excitement with a tele- 
gram that had arrived for his mas- 
ter that instant. It was from Sir 
Simon, summoning him back by 
the first train that started. Some 
important news awaited him. He 
did not wait to see Miss Merrywig, 
but took the next train to London, 
and arrived there in the early after- 
noon. The news that awaited him 
was startling enough to justify 
Sir Simon’s peremptory summons. 
One of the detectives, whose saga- 
city and coolness fitted him for deli- 
cate missions of the kind, had been 
despatched to gather information 
in the principal lunatic asylums of 
England and Scotland. .He had 
come that morning to tell Sir Si- 
mon Harness that he thought he 
had found Mrs. de Winton in one 
of them. Sir Simon went straight 
to the place, and, after an interview 
with the superintendent, telegraph- 
ed for Clide, as we have seen. 

It was an old-fashioned Eliza- 
bethan manor-house in the suburbs 
of London, situated in the midst of 
grounds almost large enough to be 
called a park. ‘There was nothing 
in the outward aspect of the place 
to suggest its realcharacter. Every- 
thing was bright and peaceful and 
well ordered as in the abode of a 


wealthy private family. The gar- 
dens were beautifully kept; the 
shrubbery was trim and _ neat; 


summer-houses with pretty climb- 
ing plants rose in shady places, in- 
viting the inmates of the fine old 
mansion to sit out of doors and en- 
joy the sunshine unmolested ; for 
there was sunshine in this early 
spring-time, and here in this shel- 
tered spot some bits of red and 
gold and blue were peeping through 
the tips of closed flower-cups. No- 
thing externally hinted at the dis- 
cord and disorder that reigned in so 
many human lives within the walls. 
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The sight of the place was soothing 
to Clide. He had so often pictur- 
ed to himself another sort of dwell- 
ing for his unhappy Isabel that it 
was a great relief to him to see this 
well-ordered, calm abode, and to 
think of her being a resident there. 
A lady-like matron received him, 
and conversed with him kindly and 
sensibly while they were waiting 
for the doctor to come in. The 
latter accosted him with the same 
reassuring frankness of manner. 

“T hope,” he said, “that your 
informant has not exaggerated mat- 
ters, as that class of people are so 
apt to do, and that you are expecting 
to see the right person. All I dare 
say to you is that you may hope; 
the points of coincidence are strik- 
ing enough to warrant hope, but by 
no means such as to establish a cer- 
tainty.” 

“T am too much taken by sur- 
prise to have arrived at any conclu- 
sion,” replied Clide; “and I have 
been too often disappointed to do 
so in a hurry. Until I see and 
speak to the patient I can say no- 
thing.” 

“You can see her at once. As 
to speaking to her, that is not so 
easy. ‘The sun is clouding over. 
That is unlucky at this moment.” 

His visitor looked surprised. 

“Oh! I forgot that I had not ex- 
plained to you the nature of the 
delusion which this lady is suffer- 
ing from,” continued the medical 
man. “It is one of the most poetic 
fancies that madness ever engen- 
dered in a human brain. She is 
enamored of the sun, and fancies 
herself beloved of hith; she be- 
lieves him to be a benign deity 
whose love she has been privileged 
to win, and which she passionately 
responds to. But there is more 
suffering than joy in this belief. 
She fancies that when the sun shines 


he is pleased with her, and that 
when he ceases to shine he is angry ; 
the sunbeams are his smiles and 
the warmth his kisses. At such 
times she will deck herself out with 
flowers and gay colors, and sit and 
sing to her lover by the hour, pre- 
tending to turn away her face and 
hide from him, and going through 
all the pretty coyness of love. ‘Then 
suddenly, when the sun draws be- 
hind a cloud, she will burst into 
tears, fling aside her wreath, and 
give way to every expression of 
grief and despair. It is at such 
moments, when they are prolonged, 
that the crisis is liable to become 
dangerous. She flings herself on 
the ground, and cries out to her 
lover to forgive her and look on 
her kindly again, or she will die. 
Very often she cries herself to sleep 
in this way. I fear you have come 
at an unfortunate moment, for the 
sun seems quite clouded ; however, 
he may come out again, and thén 
you will get a glimpse of the patient 
at her best.” 

He rose and led the way up- 
stairs along a softly-carpeted cor- 
ridor with doors opening on either 
side. Pointing to one, he motioned 
Clide to advance. One of the 
panels was perforated so as to admit 
of the keeper’s seeing what went 
on inside when it was necessary to 
watch the patient, without irritat- 
ing her by seeming to do so or re- 
maining inthe room. At first the 
occupant was standing up at the 
window, her hands clasped, while 
she conversed with herself or some 
invisible companion in low tones 
of entreaty. ‘Then, uttering a 
feeble cry, she turned mournfully 
away, laid aside the flowers that 
decked her long black hair, and, 
taking a large black cloak, drew it 
over her dress, and sat down in a 
dark corner of the room, with her 
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face to the wall, crying to herself 
like a child. Clide watched her go 
through all this with growing emo- 
tion. He had not yet been able 
to catch a glimpse of her face, but 
the small, light figure, the wayward 
movements, the streaming black 
hair, all reminded him strikingly 
of Isabel. The voice was too in- 
articulate, so far, for him to pro- 
pounce on its resemblance with 
any certainty; but the low, plain- 
tive tones fell on his ear like the 
broken bars of an_ unforgotten 
melody. He strained every nerve to 
see the features. But, stay! She is 
moving. She has drawn away her 
hands from her face, and has turned 
it towards him, The movement 
did not, however, dispel his doubts; 
it increased them. It was almost 
impossible to discover any trace 
of beauty in that worn, haggard 
face, with its sharp features, its 
eyes faded and sunk, and from 
which the tears streamed in torrents, 
as if they were melting away in 
brine. ‘The skin was shrivelled 
like an old woman’s—one, at least, 
double the age that Isabel would 
be now. Was it possible that this 
wreck could be the bright, beauti- 
ful girl of ten years ago? 

“ Are you my wife?” was Clide’s 
mental exclamation, as he looked 
at the sad spectacle, and then, with 
a shudder, turned away. 

“TIT see you are unable to arrive 
at any conclusion,” said the doctor 
when they were out of ear-shot in 
an adjoining room. 

“TI will say nothing till I have 
spoken to her,” replied the young 
man evasively, “When can I do 
this ?” 

“TI cannot possibly fix a time. 
She is not in a mood to be ap- 
proached now; any violent shock 
in her present state might have a 
fatal result. It would, in all pro- 
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bability, quench for ever-the feeble 
spark of light that still remains, 
and might bring on a crisis which 
no skill could alleviate. On the 
other hand, if we could apply the 
test at the right moment, the effect 
might be unexpectedly beneficial. 
I say unexpectedly, because, for 
my own part, I have not the slight- 
est hope of any such result.” 

“Has her memory quite gone, 
or does she recall any passages of 
her past life accurately ?” 

“Not accurately, I fancy; she 
seems to have some very vivid im- 
pressions of the past, but whether 
they be clear or not I cannot say. 
The balance of the mind is, I be- 
lieve, too deeply shaken for clear- 
ness, even on isolated points, to 
survive in any of the faculties. 
She talks frequently of going over 
a great waterfall with her nurse, 
and describes scenery in a way that 
rather gave me a hope once. I 
spoke to her guardian, however, 
and he said she had never been 
near a waterfall in her life; that it 
was some picture which had appa- 
rently dwelt in her imagination.” 

“He might have his own reasons 
for deceiving you in that respect,” 
observed Clide. “His name, you 
say, is Par... ? 

“ Percival—Mr. Percival.” 

“Humph! When people change 
their names, they sometimes find it 
convenient to retain the initial,” 
remarked Clide. 

He went home and desired Stan- 
ton to look out for a lodging: as 
near as possible to the asylum. A 
tolerably habitable one was found 
without delay, and he and his valet 
installed themselves there at once. 
The very next day he received a 
letter from Sir Simon Harness, in- 
forming him that Lady Rebecca 
seemed this time in earnest about 
betaking herself to a better world, 

















and had desired 
to be sent for immediately. 
French 
wrote to him said they hardly ex- 
pected her to get through the week. 


him, Sir Simon, 
The 
dame de compagnie who 


M. de la Bourbonais had never 
been a social man since he lived at 
Dullerton. He said he did not 
care for society, and in one sense 
this was true. He did not care for 
it unless it was composed of sympa- 
thetic individuals; otherwise he pre- 
ferred being without it. He did 
not want to meet and talk with his 
fellow-creatures simply because they 
were his fellow-creatures; there 
must be some common bond of in- 
terest or sympathy between them 
and him, or else he did not want to 
see them. When, in the early days 
at ‘The Lilies, Sir Simon used to 
remonstrate with him on_ being 
so “sauvage,” and wonder how he 
could bear the dulness, Raymond 
would reply that no dulness op- 
pressed him like uncongenial com- 
pany. He had no sympathies in 
common with the people about the 
neighborhood, and so he would 
have no pleasure in associating 
with them. ‘There was truth in 
this; but Sir Simon knew that the 
count’s susceptible pride had in- 
fluenced him also. He did not want 
rich people to see his poverty, if 
they were not refined and intelli- 
gent enough to respect it and value 
what went along with it. He had 
studiously avoided cultivating any 
intimacies beyond the few we know, 
and had so persistently kept aloof 
from the big houses round about 
that they had accepted his deter- 
mination not to go beyond mere 
acquaintanceship, and never stop- 
ped to speak when they met him 
out walking, but bowed and passed 
on. But of late Raymond began 
to feel quite differently about ail 
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this. He longed to see these dis- 
tant acquaintances as if they had 
been so many near friends; to meet 
their glance of kindly, if not cor- 
dial, recognition; to receive the 
homage of their passing salutation. 
It was the dread of seeing these 
hitherto valueless greetings refused 
that prevented him stirring beyond 
his own gate. He marvelled him- 
self at the void that the absence of 
them was making in his life. He 
did not dream they had filled such 
a space in it; that the reflection of 
his own self-respect in the respect 
of others had been such a strength 
and such a need to him. Up to 
this time Franceline had more than 
satisfied all his need of society at 
home, with the pleasant periodical 
addition of Sir Simon’s presence, 
while his work had amply supplied 
his intellectual wants; but suddenly 
he was made aware of a new need— 
something undefined, but that he 
hungered for with a downright phy- 
sical hunger. 

Franceline’s spirit and heart were 
too closely bound up in her father’s 
not to feel the counter-pang of this 
mental hunger. She could not 
help watching him, though she 
strove not to do it, and, above all, 
not to let him see that she was 
watching him. She might as well 
have tried not to draw her breath 
or to stop the pulsations of her 
heart. Her eyes would fasten on 
him when he was not looking, and 
she could not but see that the ex- 
pression of his face was changed. 
A hard, resolved look had come 
over it; his eye-brows were always 
protruded now, and his lips drawn 
tight together under the gray fringe 
of his mustache. She knew every 
turn of his features, and saw that 
what had once been a passing 
freak under some sudden thought 
or puzzling speculation in his work 
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had now become a settled habit. 
She longed to speak ; to invite him 
to speak. It would have been so 
much easier for both; it would light- 
en.the burden to them so much if 
they could bear it together, instead 
of toiling under it apart. But Ray- 
mond was silent. It never crossed 
his mind for a moment that France- 
line knew his secret. If he had 
known it, would he have spoken? 
Sometimes the pvuor child felt the si- 
lence was unbearable; that at any 
cost she must break it and know the 
truth of the story which had reach- 
ed her in so’monstrous a form. 
But the idea that her father knew 
possibly nothing of it kept her 
back. But supposing he was silent 
only to spare her? Perhaps he 
was debating in his own mind what 
the effect of the revelation would 
be on her; wondering if she, too, 
would join with his accusers, or, 
even if she did not do this, whether 
she might not be ashamed of a 
father who was branded as a thief. 
When these thoughts coursed 
through her mind, Franceline felt 
an almost irresistible impulse to 
rush and fling her arms around his 
neck and tell him how she venerat- 
ed him, and how she scorned with 
all her might and main the envious, 
malignant fools who dared to so 
misjudge him. But she nevér 
yielded to the impulse; the inward 
conflict of longings and shrinkings 
and passionate, tender cries of her 
heart to his made no outward sign. 
Raymond sat writing away at his 
desk, and Franceline sat by the fire 
or at the window reading and work- 
ing, day afterday. The idea occur- 
red to her more than once that she 
would write to Sir Simon; but she 
never did. She did not dare open 
her heart to Father Henwick. How 
could she bring herself to tell him 
that her father was accused Of theft ? 
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It was most probable—she hoped 
certain—that the abominable sus- 
picion had not travelled to his ears; 
and if so, she could not speak of it. 
This was not her secret; it was no 
breach of confidence towards hei 


‘spiritual father to be silent, and the 


selfish longing to pour out her filial 
anger and outraged love into a 
sympathizing ear should not hurry 
her into a betrayal of what. was, 
even in its falsity, humiliating to 
Raymond. It was hard to refrain 
from speech when speech would 
have been a solace; but Franceline 
knew that the sacrifice of the cup 
of cold water has its reward, just 
as the bestowal has. Peace comes 
to us on surer and swifter wing 
when we go straight to God for 
it, without putting the sympathy 
of creatures between us and his 
touch. 

Mr. Langrove had never been a 
frequent visitor at The Lilies; but 
Franceline never remembered him 
to have been so long absent as now, 
and she could not but see a striking 
coincidence in the fact. She knew 
he had been one of the party at 
Dullerton that night; and if, as she 
felt certain, that had been the oc- 
casion of the extraordinary mistake 
she had heard of, the vicar, of 
course, knew all about it. He be- 
lieved her father had committed a 
theft, and was keeping aloof from 
him. Did everybody at Dullerton 
know this? Mr. Langrove was 
not a man to spread evil reports in 
any shape. Franceline knew him 
well enough to be sure of that; but 
her father’s reputation was evident- 
ly at the mercy of less charitable 
tongues. She did not know that 
the six witnesses had promised Sir 
Simon to keep silence for his sake ; 
but if she had known it, it would 
not have much reassured her. A 
secret that is known to six people 
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can scarcely be considered safe. 
The six may mean to guard it, and 
may only speak of it among them- 
selves and in whispers; but it is 
astonishing how far a whisper will 
travel sometimes, especially when 
it is malignant. A vague impres- 
sion had in some inexplicable 
way got abroad that the count had 
done something which threw him 
under acloud. The gentlemen of 
the neighborhood were very discreet 
about it, and had said nothing posi- 
tively to be taken hold of, but it 
had leaked out that there was a 
screw loose in that direction. 
Young Charlton had laughed at the 
notion of his friend Anwyll think- 
ing of Mile. de la Bourbonais now; 
and the emphasis and smile which 
accompanied the assurance express- 
ed pretty clearly that there was 
something amiss which had not 
been amiss a little while ago. 
Franceline had gone out for her 
usual mid-day walk inthe park. It 
was the most secluded spot where 
she could take it, as well as warm 
and sheltered. She was walking 
near the pond; the milk-white swans 
were sailing towards her in the sun- 
light, expecting the bits of bread 
she had taken a fancy to bring 
them every day at this hour, when 
she saw Mr. Langrove emerge from 
behind a large rockery and step 
out into the avenue. She trembled 
as if the familiar form of her old 


friend had been a wild animal 
creeping out of the jungle to 


pounce upon her. What would he 
do? Would he pass her by, or 
stop and just say a few cold words 
of politeness? The vicar did not 
keep her long in suspense. 

“Well! here you are enjoying 
the sunshine, I see. And how are 
you?” he said, extending his hand 
in the mild, affectionate way that 
Franceline was accustomed to, but 
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had never thought so sweet before. 
“Is the cough quite gone?” 

“Not quite; but I am better, 
thank you. Angélique says I am, 
and she knows more about it than 
I do,” replied the invalid playfully. 
“ How is everybody at the vicar- 
age?” 

“So-so. Arabella has one of 
her bad colds, and Godiva is suffer- 
ing from atocthache. It’s the spring 
weather, no doubt; we will all be 
brisker by and by. Are you going 
my way?” 

“Any way; I only came for a 
walk.” 

They walked on together. 

“And how is M. de la Bour- 
bonais ?” said the vicar presently. 
“I’ve not met him for a long time; 
we used to come across each other 
pretty often on the road to Duller- 
ton. He’s not poorly, I hope ?” 

“No, only busy—so dreadfully 
busy! He hardly lets the pen out 
of his hand now; but he promises 
me there will soon be an end of it, 
and that the book will soon be fin- 
ished.” 

“Bravo! And you have been 
such a capital little secretary to 
him!” said Mr. Langrove. “ ‘The 
next thing will be that we shall 
have you writing a book on your 
own account.” 

Franceline laughed merrily at 
this conceit ; her fears were, if not 
banished by his cordial manner, 


sufficiently allayed to rid _ her 
of her momentary awkwardness. 
They were soon chatting away 


about village gossip as if nothing 
were amiss with either. 

“ Angélique brought home news 
from the market a few days ago 
that Mr. Tobes was going to marry 
Miss Bulpit; is it true?” inquired 
the young girl. 

“ Far too good to be true!” said 
the vicar, shaking his head. “ The 
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report has been spread so often 
that this time I very nearly be- 
lieved in it. However, I saw Miss 
Bulpit, and she dispelled the illu- 
sion at once, and, I fear, for ever.”’ 

“But would it have been such 
a good thing if they got married ?” 

“It would be a very desirable 
event in some ways,” said Mr. 
Langrove, with a peculiar smile; 
“it would give her something to 
do and some one to look after 
her.” 

“ And it would have been a good 
thing for Mr. Tobes, too, would it 
not? He is so poor!” 

“ That’s just why she won’t have 
him, poor fellow! When he pro- 
posed—she told me the story her- 
self, and I find she is telling it right 
and left, so there is no breach of 
confidence in repeating it—when 
he proposed, Miss Bulpit asked 
him point-blank how much money 
he had; ‘because,’ she said, ‘I 
have only just enough for one!’ ” 

“Oh! but that was a shame. 
She has plenty for two; and, besides, 
it was unfeeling. Don’t you think 
it was ?” inquired Franceline, look- 
ing up at the vicar. But he evi- 
dently did not share either her in- 
dignation against Miss Bulpit or her 
pity for the discarded lover. He 
was laughing quietly, as if he en- 
joyed the joke. 

They reached the gate going 
out on the high-road while thus 
pleasantly chatting. 

“Now I suppose we must say 
good-by,”’said Mr. Langrove. “This 
is my way; I am going to pay a 
sick visit down in the valley.” 

They shook hands, and France- 
line turned back. 

“ Mind you give my compliments 
to the count!” said the vicar, call- 
ingafterher. “Tell him I don’t dare 
go near him, as he is so busy ; but if 
he likes me to drop in of an even- 
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ing, let him send me word by you, 
and I'll be delighted. By-by.” 
He nodded to her and closed tie 


‘gate behind him. 


“He did not dare because he 
is so busy!” repeated Franceline 
as she walked on. “ How did he 
know papa was busy? It was I 
who told him so a few minutes ago. 
That was an excuse.” 

She gave the message, neverthe- 
less, on coming home, scarcely dar- 
ing to look at her father while she 
did so. 

“May I teil him to come in one 
of these evenings, petit pére ?” 

“No; I cannot be disturbed at 
present,” was the peremptory an- 
swer, and Franceline’s heart sank 
again. 

She told him the gossip about 
Miss Bulpit and Mr. Tobes, think- 
ing it would amuse him; he used 
to listen complacently to the little 
bits of gossip she brought in about 
their neighbors. Raymond had the 
charming faculty, common to great 
men and learned men, of being 
easily and innocently amused ; but 
he seemed to have lost it of late. 
He listened to Franceline’s chatter 
to-day with an absent air, as if he 
hardly took it in; and before she 
had done, he made some irrelevant 
remark that proved he had not 
been attending to what she was say- 
ing. ‘Then he had got into a way 
of repeating himself—of saying 
the same thing two or three times 
over at an interval of an hour or 
so, sometimes even less. France- 
line attributed these things to the 
concentration of his thoughts on 
his work, and to his being so entire- 
ly absorbed in it as not to pay at- 
tention to anything that did not 
directly concern it. She was too 
inexperienced tu see therein symp- 
toms of a more alarming nature. 

M. de la Bourbonais had all his 
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life complained of being a bad 
sleeper; but Angélique, who suffer- 
ed from the same infirmity, always 
declared that he only imagined he 
did not sleep; that she was tossing 
on her pillow, listening to him 
snoring, when he said he had been 
wide awake. The count, on his 
side, was sceptical about Angélique’s 
“white nights,” and privately con- 
fided to Franceline that he knew 
for a fact she was fast asleep often 
when she fancied in the morning 
she had been awake. Some p2ople 
are very touchy at being doubted 
when they say they have not “ clos- 
ed an eye all night.” Angélique 
resented a doubt on her “ white 
nights” bitterly, and Franceline, 
who from childhood had been the 
confidant of both parties, found an 
early exercise for tact and discre- 
tion in keeping the peace between 
them. ‘The discrepancies in the 
two accounts of their respective 
vigils often gave rise to little tiffs 
between herself and Angélique, who 
would insist upon knowing what 
M. le Comte had said about Aer 
night; so that Franceline was com- 
pelled to aggravate her whether she 
would or not. She “knew her 
place” better than to have words 
with M. le Comte, but she had it 
out with Franceline. “ Monsieur 
says he didn’t get to sleep till past 
two o’clock this morning, does he ? 
Humph! I only wish I had slept 
half as well, I know. Pauvre, cher 
homme! He drops off the minute 
his head is on the pillow, and then 
dreams that he’s wide awake. 
‘That’s how it is. Why, this morn- 
ing I was up and lighted my candle 
at ten minutes to two, and he was 
sleeping as sound as a wooden 
el heard him.” Franceline 
would soothe her by saying she 
quite believed her; but as she said 
the same thing to M. le Comte, and 
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as Angélique generaliy overleard 
her saying so, (nis seeming credulity 
only aggravated herthe more. La.- 
terly Raymond had taken up a 
small celestial globe to his room, 
for the purpose, he said, of utilizing 
his long vigils by studying the face 
of the heavens during the clear, 
starry nights; and he would give 
the result of his nocturnal contem- 
plations to Franceline at breakfast 
next morning—Angélique being 
either in the room pouring out the 
hot milk for her master’s coffee, or 
in the kitchen with the door ajar, 
so that she had the benefit of the 
conversation. The pantomimes 
that were performed at. these times 
were a severe trial to Franceline’s 
gravity: Angélique would stand 
behind Raymond’s chair, holding 
up her hands aghast or stuffing her 
apron into her mouth, so as not to 
explode in disrespectful laughter. 
Sometimes she would shake her 
flaps at him with an air of despond- 
ency too deep for words, and then 
walk out of the room. 

“I heard M. le Comte telling 
mam’selle that he saw the Three 
Kings (the popular name for Orion’s 
belt in French) shining so bright 
this morning at three o’clock. I 
believe you; he saw them in his 
sleep! I was up and walking about 
my room at that hour, and it so hap- 
pened that I opened my door to 
let in the air ust as the clock in 
the salon was striking three !” 

As ill-luck would have it, Ray- 
mond overheard this confidentia\ 
comment which Angélique was 
making to Franceline under the 
porch, not seeing that the sitting- 
room window was open. 

“My good Angélique,” said the 
count, putting his head out of the 
window, “you must have opened 
the door two seconds too late; it 
was striking five, most likely, and 
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you only heard the last three 
strokes. I suspect you were sound 


asleep at the hour I was looking at 
the Three Kings.” 

“La! as if I were an infant not 
to know when I wake and when I 
sleep!” said Angélique with a shrug. 
“It was M. le Comte that was 
asleep and dreaming that he saw 
the ‘Three Kings.” 

“Nay, but I lighted my candle; 
it was pitch-dark when I got up to 
set the globe,” argued M. de la 
Bourbonais. 

“When M. le Comte dream? that 
he got up and lighted his can- 
dle,” corrected the incorrigible 
sceptic. Raymond laughed and 
gave it up. But it was true, not- 
withstanding Angélique’s obstinate 
incredulity, that he did pass many 
white nights now, and the wakeful- 
ness was insensibly and impercep- 
tibly telling on his health. It was 
a curious fact, too, that the more the 
want of sleep was injuring him, the 
less he was conscious of suffering 
from it. He had been passionately 
fond of astronomy in his youth, 
and he had resumed the long- 
neglected study with something of 
youthful zest, enjoying the obser- 
vation of the starry constellations 
in the bright midnight silence with 
a sense of repose and communion 
with those brilliant, far-off worlds 
that surprised and delighted him- 
self. Perhaps the feeling that he 
was now cut off from possible com- 
munion with his fellow-men threw 
him more on nature for compan- 
ionship, urging him to seek on her 
glorious brow for the smiles that 
human faces denied him, and_ to 
accept her loving fellowship in lieu 
of the sympathy that his brothers 
refused him. 

But rich and inexhaustible as the 
treasures of the great mother are, 
they are at best but a compensa- 
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tion; nothing but human tove and 
human intercourse can sattsfy the 
cravings of a human heart. Ray- 
mond was beginning to realize this. 
His forced isolation was becom- 
ing poignantly oppressive to him. 
He longed to see Sir Simon, to hear 
his voice, to feel the warm clasp 
of his hand; he longed, above all, 
to get back his old feeling of grati- 
tude to. him. Raymond little sus- 
pected what a moral benefactor 
his light-hearted, worldly-minded 
friend had been to him all those 
years when he was _ perpetually 
offering services that were so sel- 
dom accepted. Sir Simon was all 
the time feeding his heart with the 
milk of human kindness, making 
a bond between the proud, poor 
brother and the rest of the rich 
and happy brotherhood who were 
strangers to him. Raymond loved 
them all for the sake of this one. 
Nothing nourishes our hearts like 
gratitude. It widens our space for 
love, and enlarges our capacity for 
kindness; it creates a want in us to 
send the same happy thrills through 
other hearts that are stirring our 
own. We overflow with love to 
all in thankfulness for 
of one. This is often our only 
way of giving thanks, and the 
good it does us is sometimes a 
more abiding gain than the service 
that has called it forth. It was all 
this that Raymond missed in Sir 
Simon. In losing his loving sense 
of gratefulness he seemed to have 
lost some vital warmth in his own 
life. Now that the source which 
had fed this gratitude was dried up, 
all that was tender and kind and 
good in him seemed to be runnin: 
dry or turning to bitterness. The 
estrangement of one had estrang- 
ed him from all; he was at war with 
all humanity. Would any sacrifice 
of pride be too great to win back 


the love 
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the old sweet life, with its trust, 
and reatly sympathy, and indulgent 
kindness? Why should he not 
write to Sir Simon? He had ask- 
ed himself this many times, and had 
written many letters in imagination, 
and some even in reality; but An- 
gélique had found them torn up in 
the waste-paper basket next morn- 
ing, and had been surprised to see 
the fresh sheets of note-paper, 
which she recognized as_ her 
master’s, wasted in that manner 
and thrown away. He knew what 
he was doing, probably; it was not 
for her to lecture him on such mat- 
ters, but she could not help setting 
down the unnatural extravagance 
as a part of the general something 
that was amiss with her master. 
One morning, however, after one 
of those white nights that gave rise 
to so much discussion in the family, 
Raymond came down with his mind 
made up to write a letter and send 
it. He could stand it no longer; 
he must go to his friend and lay 
bare his heart to him, so that they 
might come together again. If Sir 
Simon’s silence was an offence, 
Raymond's was not free from blame. 
He sat down and wrote. It wasa 
Jong letter—several sheets closely 
filled. When it was finished, and 
Raymond was folding it and put- 
ting it into the envelope, he re- 
membered that he did not know 
where the baronet was. If he sent 
it to the Court, the servants would 
recognize the handwriting and 
think it odd his addressing a 
letter there in their master’s ab- 
sence. He thought of forwarding 
it to Sir Simon’s bankers; but then, 
again, how did matters stand at 
present between him and them? 
He might have gone abroad and 
not left them his address, and the 
letter might remain there indefi- 
nitely. While Raymond was de- 
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bating what he should do he closed 
up and stamped the blank envelope, 
making it ready to he addressed ; 
then he laid it on the top of his writ- 
ing desk, and wrote a few lines to 
the bankers, requesting them to 
forward Sir Simon’s address, if 
they had it or could inform him 
how a letter would reach him. 

He seemed relieved when this 
was done, and, for the first time for 
nearly a month, called Franceline 
to come and write for him. She 
did so for a couple of hours, and 
noticed with thankfulness that her 
father was in very good, almost in 
high, spirits, laughing and talking 
a great deal, as if elated by some 
inward purpose. Her glad sur- 
prise was increased when he said 
abruptly: 

“ Now, my little one, run and put 
on thy bonnet, and we will go for a 
walk in the park together.” 

The day was cold, and there was 
a sharp wind blowing; but the sun 
was very bright, and the park look- 
ed green and fresh and beautiful as 
they entered it, she leaning on him 
with a fond little movement from 
time to time and an exclamation 
of pleasure... He smiled on her 
very tenderly, and chatted about 
all sorts of things as in the old days 
of amonth ago before the strange 
cloud had drawn a curtain between 
their lives. He talked with great 
animation of his work, and the 
excitement it would be to them 
both when it was published. 

“We shall go to Paris for the pub- 
lication, and then I will show thee 
the wonderful sights of the great 
city: the Louvre, and the Museum 
of Cluny, and many antiquities 
that will interest thee mightily; 
and we will go to some fine madiste 
and get thee a smart French bon- 
net, and thou wilt be quite a little 
élégante !” 
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“Oh! how nice it will be, petit 
pére,” cried Franceline, squeezing 
his arm in childish glee ; “and many 
learned men will be coming to see 
you, will they not, and writing 


wrticles in praise of your great 
work ?” 
“Hat! Praise! I know not if it 


’ 


will all be praise,” said the author, 
with a dubious smile. “Some will 
not approve of my views on certain 
historical pets. I have torn the 
masks off many sot-disané heroes, 
and replaced others in the position 


that bigotry or ignorance has 
hitherto denied them. I wonder 


what Simon will say to it all?” 

Raymond smiled complacently 
as he said this. It was the first 
time he had mentioned the baro- 
net. Franceline felt as if a load 
were lifted off her, and that all the 
mists were clearing away. 

“ He is sure to be delighted with 
it!’ she exclaimed. “ He always is, 
even when he quarrels with you, 
petit pére. I think he quarrels for 
the pleasure of it; and then he is 
so proud of you!” 

They walked as far as the house, 
and then Raymond said it was time 
to turn back; it was too cold for 
Franceline to stay out more than 
half an hour. 

An event had taken place at The 
Lilies in their absence. The post- 
man had been there and had 
brought a letter. Raymond start- 
ed when Angélique met him at the 
door with this announcement, add- 
ing that she had left it on the chim- 
ney-piece. 

He went straight in and opened 
it. It was from Sir Simon. After 
explaining in two lines how Clide 
de Winton had arrived in time to 
save him at the last hour, the wri- 
ter turned at once to Raymond’s 
troubles. Nothing could be gen- 
thar than the way he approached 
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the delicate subject. “ Why should 
we be estranged from one another, 
Raymond? Do you suppose I sus- 
pect you? And what if Idid? I 
defy even that to part us. The 
friendship that can change was 
never genuine; ours can know no 
change. I have tried in every pos- 
sible way to account satisfactorily 
for your strange, your suicidal be- 
havior on that night, and I have 
not succeeded. I can only con- 
clude that you were beside your- 
self with anxiety, and over-excited, 
and incapable of measuring the ef- 
fect of your refusal and your con- 
duct altogether. But admitting, for 
argument’s sake, that you did take 
it; what then? ‘There is such a 
thing as momentary insanity from 
despair, as the delirium of a sick 
and fevered heart. At such mo- 
ments the noblest men have been 
driven to commit acts that would 
be criminal if they were not mad. 
It would ill become me to cast a 
stone at you—I, who have been no 
better than a swindler these twenty 
years past! Raymond, there can 
be no true friendship without full 
confidence. We may give our con- 
fidence sometimes without our love 
following; but when we give our 
love, our confidence must of neces- 
sity follow. have once 
given the key of our heart to a 
friend, we have given him the right 
to enter into it at all times, to read 
its secrets, to open every door, even 
that, and above that, behind which 
the skeleton stands concg@aled. 
You and I gave each other this 
right when we were boys, Ray- 
mond ; have used it loyally 
one towards the other ever since, 
and I have done nothing to forfeit 
the privilege now. All things are 
arranged by an overruling Provi- 
dence, and God is wise as he is 
merciful; yet I cannot forbear ask- 
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ing how it is that I should have 
been saved from myself, and that 
you should not have been delivered 
from temptation—you, whose life 
has been one long triumph of vir- 
tue over adversity! It will be all 
made square one day; meantime, I 
bless God that the weaker brother 
has been mercifully dealt with and 
permitted to rescue the nobler and 
the worthier one. The moment I 
hear from you I will come to Dul- 
lerton, and you and Franceline 
must come away with me to the 
south. I will explain when we 
meet why this letter has been so 
long delayed.” Then came a post- 
script quite at the bottom of the 
page : “Send that wretched bauble 
to me in a box, addressed to my 
bankers. Rest assured of one 
thing: you shall be cleared before 
men as you already are before a 
higher and a more’ merciful tribu- 
nal.” 

Many changes passed over Ray- 
mond’s countenance as he read this 
letter; but when his eye fell on the 
postscript, the smile that had ho- 
vered between sadness, tenderness, 
and scorn subsided into one of al- 
most saturnine bitterness, and a 
light gathered in his eyes that 
was not goodly to see. But the 
feelings which these signs betrayed 
found no other outward vent. M. 
de la Bourbonais quietly and de- 
liberately tore up the letter into 
very small pieces, and then, instead 
of throwing them into the waste- 
paper basket, he dropped them into 
the grate. The fire was low; he 
took the poker and stirred it to 
make a blaze, and then watched 
the flame catching the bits one by 
one and consuming them. 

“It is fortunate I did not send 
mine !” was his mental congratula- 
tion as he turned to his desk, in- 
tending to feed the dying flame with 
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two more offerings. But where 
were they? Raymond pushed 


about his papers, but could not find 
either of the letters. Angélique 
was called. Had she seen them? 
“Oh! yes; I gave them both to 
the postman,” she explained, with 
a nod of her flaps that implied mys- 


tery. 
“How both? There wasonlyone 
to go. The other had no address 


on it,” said Raymond. 

“TI saw it, M. le Comte.” 
other mysterious nod. 

“ And yet you gave it to the post- 
man ?” 

“Yes. I am a discreet woman, 
as M. le Comte knows, and he 
might have trusted me to keep a 
quiet tongue in my head; but mon- 
sieur knows his own affairs best,” 
added Angélique in an aggrieved 
tone. 

“My good Angélique, explain 
yourself a little more lucidly,” said 
M. de la Bourbonais with slight im- 
patience. “ What could induce you 
to give the postman a letter that 
had neither name nor address on 
it ?” 

“Bless me! I thought M. le 
Comte did not wish me to know 
who he was writing to!” 

“Good gracious!” exclaiméd 
Raymond, too annoyed to notice 
the absurdity of the reply. “ But 
how could the postman take it 
when he saw it was a blank envel- 
ope ‘oe 

“IT did not let him see it; I slip- 
ped the two with my own hands 
into the bag,” said Angélique. 

M. de la Bourbonais moved his 
spectacles, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders in a way that was expressive 
of anything but gratitude for this 
zeal. He hesitated a moment cr 
two, debating what he should do. 
The only way to ensure getting 
back his letter immediately was 
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to go off himself to the post-of- 
fice, and claim it before it was 
taken out to be stamped with the 
post-mark, when it would be open- 
ed in order to be returned to the 
writer. There might be no harm 
in its being opened; the postmas- 
ter was not a French scholar that 
Raymond knew of, but he might 
have a friend at hand who was, and 
who would be glad to gratify his 
curiosity, as well as exhibit his 
learning, by reading the count’s 
letter. 

Raymond set off at once, so as to 
‘prevent this. It was the first time 
for some weeks that he had 
shown himself in or near the town; 
and if his mind had not been so 
full of his errand, he would have 
been painfully conscious and shy at 
finding himself abroad in open day- 
light in his old haunts and within 
the observation of many eyes that 
knew him. But he did not give this 
a thought; he was calculating the 
chances for and against his arriving 
at the post-office before the post- 
man had come back from his rounds 
and handed in the out-going letters 
to be marked, and his imagination 
was running on to the wildest con- 
clusions in the event of his being 
too late. He walked asif for a 
wager; not running, but as near to 
it as possible. The pace and his 
intense look of preoccupation at- 
tracted many glances that he would 
have escaped had he walked on 
quietly at his ordinary pace. He 
was not a minute too soon, however, 
just coming up as the postman ap- 
‘peared with his replenished bag. 
M. de la Bourbonais hastened to 
describe the shape and color of his 
blank envelope, and to explain how 
it had come to be where it was, and 
was most emphatic in protesting 
that he did not mean the letter to 
go, and that he was prepared to 
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take any steps to prevent its going. 
There was no need to be so earnest 
about it. The postmaster assured 
him at once that the letter would 
be forthcoming in a moment, and 
that his word would be quite enough 
to identify it and ensure its being 
returned tohim. It seemed an age 
to Raymond while the letters were 
being turned out and sorted, but at 
last the man held up the blank en- 
velope, with its queen’s head in the 
corner, and exclaimed jubilantly : 
“ Here it is !” 

The count seized it with avidity 
and hurried away, leaving the post- 
master half-amused, half-mystified, 
at his excited volubility and warm 
expressions of thanks. There was 
no necessity to rush home at the 
same pace that he had rushed out, 
but Raymond felt like a machine 
wound up to a pitch of velocity that 
must be kept up until the wheel stop- 
ped of its own accord. His hat was 
drawn over his eyes, and his head 
bent like a person walking on me- 
chanically, neither seeing nor hear- 
ing what might be going on around 
him. He was soon beyond the 
streets and shop-windows, and 
back amidst the fields and hedges. 
There was a clatter of horses com- 
ing down the road. M. de la Bour- 
bonais saw two gentlemen on horse- 
back approaching. He recognized 
them, even in the distance, at a 
glance: Sir Ponsonby Anwyll and 
Mr. Charlton. Raymond’s heart 
leaped up to his throat. What 
would they do? Stop and speak, 
or cut him dead? A few seconds 
would decide. ‘They were close on 
him now, but showed no sign of 
reining in to speak. Ponsonby 
Anwyll raised his hat in a formal 
salutation; Mr. Charlton looked 
straight before him and rode on. 
All the blood in his body seemed 
to rush at the instant to Raymond’s 
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face. He put his hand to his fore- 
head and stood to steady himself ; 
then he walked home, never look- 
ing to the right or the left until he 
reached The Lilies. 

Angélique called out from the 
kitchen window to know if he had 
made it right about the letter; but 
he took no heed of her, only walk- 
ed in and went straight up to his 
room. She heard him close the 
door. There certainly was some- 
thing queer come to him of late. 
What did he want, going to shut 
himself in his bedroom this time 
of day, and then passing her with- 
out answering ? 

Franceline was in the study, busy 
arranging some primroses and wild 
violets that she had been gathering 
under the hedge while her father 
was out. A noise as of a body fall- 
ing heavily to the ground in the 
room overhead made her drop the 
flowers and fly up the stairs. An- 
gélique had hastened from the 
kitchen to ask what was the mat- 
ter; but a Joud shriek rang through 
the house in answer to her ques- 
tion. 

“ Angélique, come ! 
Father! father!” 

Raymond was lying prostrate on 

the floor, insensible, while France 
line lifted his head in her arms, 
and kissed him and called to 
him. “Oh! What has happened 
to him? Father! father! speak 
to me. O my God! is he dead?” 
she cried, raising her pale, agonized 
face to the old servant with a de- 
spairing appeal. 
*““No! no! Calm thyself! He 
has but fainted; he is not dead,” 
said Angélique, feeling her master’s 
pulse and heart. “See, put thy 
hand here and feel! If he 
dead, it would not beat.” 

Franceline laid her finger on the 
pulse. She felt the feeble beat ; it 
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was scarcely perceptible, but she 
could feel it. 

“We must lift him on to the 
bed,” said Angélique, and she grasp- 
ed the slight form of her master 
with those long, brown arms of hers, 
and laid it gently on the bed, Fran- 
celine assisting as she might. 

“Now, my petite, thou wilt be 
brave,” said the faithful creature, 
forgetting herself in her anxiety 
to spare and support Franceline. 
“Thou wilt stay here and do what 
is necessary whilst I run and fetch 
the doctor.” 

She poured some eau-de-cologne 
into a basin of water, and desired 
her to keep bathing her father’s 
forehead and chafing his hands 
until she returned. This, after loos- 
ing his cravat and letting in as much 
air as possible, was all her expe- 
rience suggested, 

Franceline sat down and did as 
she was told; but the perfect stili- 
ness, the death-like immobility of 
the face and the form, terrified her. 
She suspended the bathing to 
breathe on it, as if her warm breath 
might bring back consciousness 
and prove more potent than the 
cold water. But Raymond remain- 
ed insensible to all. The silence 
began to oppress Franceline like a 
ghastly presence; the cooing of her 
doves outside sounded like a dirge. 
Could this be death? His pulse 
beat so faintly she hardly knew 
whether it was his or the pulse of 
her own trembling fingers that she 
felt. Achill of horror came over 
her; the first vague dread was 
gradually shaping itself in her mind 
to the most horrible of certainties. 
If he should never awake, never 
speak again, never open those clos- 
ed eyes on her with the old tender 
glance of love that had been as 
familiar and unfailing as the sun- 
light to her! Oh! what a fearful 
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awakening came with this first reali- 
zation of that awful possibility. 
What vain shadows, what trivial 
empty things, were those that she 
had until now called sorrows! 
What a joy it would be to take them 
all back again, and bear them, in- 
creased tenfold in bitterness, to the 
end of her life, if this great, this real 
sorrow might be averted! France- 
line dropped on her knees beside the 
bed, and, clasping her hands, sent 
up one of those cries that we all of 
us find in our utmost need, when 
there is only God who can help us: 
“QO Father! thy will be done. 
But if it be possible, if it 
be possible, . . let this cup 
pass from me !” 

There were steps on the stairs. 
It was Angélique come back. She 
had only been ten minutes away— 
the longest ten minutes that ever a 
trembling heart watched through— 
but Franceline knew she could not 
have been to the doctor’s and back 
so quickly. “I met M. le Vicaire 
just at the end of the lane, and he 
is gone for the doctor; he was rid- 
ing, so he will be there in no time,” 

Then she made Franceline go 
and fetch hot water from the kitch- 
en, and busied her in many little 
ways, under pretence of being use- 
ful, until Dr. Blink’s carriage was 
heard approaching. ‘The medical 
man was not alone; Mr. Langrove 
and Father Henwick accompanied 
him. 

Angélique drew the young girl out 
of her father’s room, and sent her 
to stay with Father Henwick, while 
the doctor, assisted by Mr. Lan- 
grove and herself, attended to: M. 
de la Bourbonais. 

“Oh! what is it? Did the doctor 
tell you ?” she whispered, her dark 
eyes preternaturally dilated in their 
tearless glance, as she raised it to 
Father Henwick’s face. , 
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“ He could say nothing until he 
had seen him. Tell me, my dear 
child, did your father ever have 
anything of this sort happen hi. . 
before?” inquired Father Henwick, 
as unconcernedly as he could. 

“ Never, never that I heard of, 
unless it may have been when 
I was too little to remember,” said 
Franceline; and then added ner- 
vously, “ Why ?” 

“Thank God! Itissafe, then, not 
to be so serious,” was the priest’s 
hearty exclamation. “ Please God, 
you will see him all right again 
soon ; he has been overdoing of late, 
working too hard, and not taking 
air or exercise enough. The blade 
has been wearing out the sheath— 
that’s what it is; but Blink will 
pull him through with God's 
help.” 

“ Father,” said Franceline, laying 
both hands on his arm with an un- 
conscious movement that was very 
expressive, “ do you know it seems 
to me as if I were only waking up, 
only beginning to live now. Every- 
thing has been unreal like a dream 
until this. Is it a punishment for 
being so ungrateful, so rebellious, 
so blind to the blessings that I 
had ?” 

“If it were, my child, punish- 
ment with God is only another name 
for mercy,” said Father Henwick. 
“Our best blessings come to us 
mostly in the shape of crosses. 
Perhaps you were not thankful 
enough for the great blessing of 
your father’s love, for his health and 
his delight in you; perhaps you let 
your heart long too much for ether 
things; and if so, God has been 
mindful of his foolish little one, and 
has sent this touch of fear to teach 
her to value more the mercies that 
were vouchsafed to her, and not 
to pine for those that were denied. 
We seldom see things in their 
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true proportions until the sha- 
dow of death falls on them.” 

“The shadow of death!” echoed 
Franceline, her white lips growing 
still whiter. “Oh! if it be but the 
shadow, my life will be too short 
for thanksgiving, were I to live to 
the end of the werld.” 

“Ha! here they come,” said 
Father Henwick, opening the study- 
door as he heard the doctor’s steps, 
followed by Mr. Langrove’s, on the 
stair. 

Franceline went forward to meet 
them; she did not speak, but Dr. 
Blink held out his hand in answer 
to her questioning face, and said 
cheerfully: “The count is much 
better; he has recovered conscious- 
ness, and is doing very nicely, very 
nicely indeed for the present. 
Come! there is nothing to be 
frightened at, my dear young lady.” 

Franceline could not utter a word, 
not even to murmur “ Thank God!” 
But the dead weight that had been 
pressing on her heart was lifted, 
she gasped for breath, and then the 
blessed relief of tears came. 

“My poor little thing! My poor 
Franceline!” said the vicar, leading 
her gently to a chair, and smooth- 
ing the dark gold hair with pater- 
nal kindness. 

“ Let her cry; it will do her good,” 
said Dr. Blink kindly; and then he 
turned to speak in a low voice to 
Father Henwick and Mr. Langrove. 

He had concluded, from the in- 
coherent account which Mr. Lan- 
grove had gathered from Angélique, 
that he should come prepared for a 
case of apoplexy, and had brought 
all that was necessary to afford im- 
mediate relief. He had recourse 
to bleeding in the first instance, 
and it had proved effective. M. de 
la Bourbonais was, as he said, 
doing very well for the present. 
Consciousness had returned, and 
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he was calm and free from suffering. 
Franceline was too inexperienced 
to understand where the real danger 
of theattack lay. She fancied that, 
since her father had regained con- 
sciousness, there coula be nothing 
much worse than a bad fainting fit, 
brought on by fatigue of mind and 
body, and, now that the Rubicon 
was past, he would soon be well, 
and she would take extra care of 
him, so as to prevent a relapse. 
Her ‘passionate burst of tears soon 
calmed down, and she rose up to 
thank her visitors with that queenly 
self-command that formed so strik- 
ing a part of her character. 

“T am very grateful to you for 
coming so quickly; it was very 
good of you,” she said, extending 
her hand to Dr. Blink. “ May I 
go to him now ?” 

“No, no, not just yet,” he replied 
promptly. “I would rather he 
were left perfectly quiet for a few 
hours. We will look in on him 
later; not that it is necessary, but 
we shall be in the neighborhood, 
and may as well turn in for a mo- 
ment.” He wished them good-af- 
ternoon, and was gone. 

“And how did you happen to 
come in just at the right moment?” 
said Franceline, turning to Father 
Henwick. “It did not occur to 
me before how strange it was. Was 
it some good angel that told you to 
come to me, I wonder ?” 

“The very thing! You have 
hit it to a nicety!” said Mr, Lan- 


grove. “It was an angel that did 
it.” 
“Ves,” said Father Henwick, 


falling into the vicar’s playful vein, 
“and the odd thing was that he 
came riding up to my house on a 
fat Cumberland pony! Now, we all 
know S. Michael has been seen on a 
white charger, but this is the. first 
time, to my knowledge, that an 
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angel was ever seen mounted ona 
Cumberland pony.” 

“ Dear Mr. Langrove, how good 
of you!” said Franceline, with 
moistened eyes, and she pressed his 
hand. 

“Had you not better come out 
with me now for a short walk ?” said 
the vicar. “I sha’n’t be more than 
half an hour, and it will do you 
good. Come and have early tea at 
the vicarage, and we will walk 
home with you before Blink comes 
pack, What do you say?” 
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“ Oh! I think I had better not go 
out, I feel so shaken and tired; 
and then papa might ask for me, 
you know. I shall not go near him 
unless he does, after what Dr. 
Blink said.” 

“Well, perhaps it is as well for 
you to keep quiet. Good-by, dear. 
I will look in on you this eve- 
ning.” 

“And so will I, my child,” said 
Father Henwick, laying his broad 
hand on her head; and the two 
gentlemen left the cottage together. 


CONTINUED. 
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To pass from the discussion of 
arguments to the question of mo- 
tives is a most common yet most 
unjustifiable manceuvre of popular 
debate. This is usually done when 
the field of calm and logical rea- 
soning has become tolerably clear. 
The flank movement is attempted 
as a final struggle against defeat 
otherwise inevitable. If the mo- 
tive thus impugned be really inde- 
fensible ; if it be, at the same time, 
glaring or manifest, a positive ad- 
vantage is sometimes gained by a 
vigorous diversion from the real 
object of contention. But if such 
a motive has to be alleged—or, still 
worse, invented—the demonstration 
against it, however violent, is but a 
reluctant and ungracious acknow- 
ledgment of defeat and a flight 
from the real point at issue. ‘The 
most recent instance of this sort is 
taking place before the American 
public, and has been afforded by 
those who endeavor to represent 
Catholics as opposed to free and 
liberal education, thereby attaint- 
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ing the motives of the position 
which Catholics have been forced 
to assume with regard to what are 
falsely called “common” schools. 
This attitude of our opponents, 
however, we regard not without 
complacency. Our object is not 
war, but peace and _ good-will 
among citizens. We hail the pre- 
sent violent misrepresentation as a 
sign that the enemy is close to the 
“last ditch,” and that the discus- 
sion approaches its conclusion. 
When this final effort to distort 
the Catholic object and to asperse 
the Catholic character has exhaust- 
ed itself and been held up to the 
inspection of the American people, 
we shall have seen the end of the 
“ school question.” We insist up- 
on an improvement in our educa- 
tional system which is necessary to 
perfect its character and to satisfy 
the requirements of the times. 
The present system does not meet 
the wishes of a very large portion 
of the community, is unfair to 
others besides Catholics, and is out 
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of harmony with the spirit of free 
institutions. A system is wanted 
which shall at least be equal to 
that of monarchical countries, fair 
to all citizens alike, and which will 
relieve Catholics from the double 
burden of educating their own 
children, besides paying for a sys- 
tem of education of which they 
cannot conscientiously avail them- 
selves. 

The correctness of the Catholic 
position is so manifest, and is so 
rapidly gaining the recognition of 
all thoughtful classes, that those 
who are unwilling to allow Catho- 
lics equal rights as citizens are 
forced, in order to hide the truth, 
not only to maintain that the pres- 
ent system is absolutely perfect and 
incapable of any improvement, but 
to accuse Catholics of harboring 
ideas of which they are not only 
innocent, but which it would be 
wholly impossible for them to en- 
tertain—such as that they are 
afraid of the light; that they at- 
tack the present system because 
they are inimical to all education ; 
and that their object is, if possible, 
to do away with it altogether. Ac- 
cusations similar to these are daily 
repeated, garnished with rhetoric, 
and sent forth to alarm our fellow- 
citizens and to encourage them to 
turn a deaf ear to whatever Catho- 
lics may say. The weak point of 
this movement against us is that 
the people will notice that it does 
not deal at all with the validity of 
Catholic claims, and that it shirks 
the only question at issue. They 
will be led to suspect that it is em- 
phatically a “dodge”; and the 
mere suspicion of this will awak- 
en curiosity as to what Catholics 
really have to say—a curiosity fatal 
to the success of the flank attack. 

In the language of those who 
advance the charge with which we 
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propose to deal, education means 
either primary instruction in the 
elements of knowledge, or else 
higher academic culture, such as 
is to be furnished by colleges and 
universities. If, therefore, Catho- 
lics are hostile to education, in this 
sense of the word, they must be 
opposed either to the general 
spread of such information as is 
aimed at in elementary and normal 
schools, or to the existence and 
growth of the higher institutions 
of science and art. 

We are perfectly aware that there 
is another meaning given to the 
word education, to which reference 
is made, simply in order to avoid 
obscurity. 

Philosophers of the class to 
which Mr. Huxley belongs under 
stand by education a certain speci- 
fic course of moral and intellectuai 
training, the aim of which is to en- 
sure its pupils against ever being 
affected by “theological tenden- 
cies.” Such impressions are to 
be made upon childhood, and ma- 
tured in more advanced stages, as 
will rid men of that natural *but 
awkward habit of reasoning from 
cause to effect; which will free 
them from all hope of any life but 
the present, and any fear of future 
responsibility, in order that they 
may be impelled to devote them- 
selves solely to the analysis and 
classification of material phenom- 
ena, since this is the only purpose 
of man’s existence—such a course 
ofspiritual defloration as was practis- 
ed upon the tender and noble genius 
of the late John Stuart Mill, the 
results of which, as manifested by 
the revelation of his biography, af- 
ford, in the words of an ingenuous 
critic, “‘a most unpleasant spec- 
tacle.” A process of this kind is 
not education; it is a heartrend- 
ing and lamentable destruction of 
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that which is noblest and most es- 
sential in man, and as a definition 
has not yet obtained a place in the 
English language. 

If any of our readers would care 
to know our own ultimate defini- 
tion of education, we should de- 
scribe it as the complete and har- 
monious development of all the 
powers of man in reference to his 
true end. But for present pur- 
poses it is sufficient to adopt the 
ordinary sense of the word, as 
meaning the diffusion of knowledge 
vy scholastic exercises in academies 
and colleges. 

If it appears singular to enlight- 
ened Protestants to hear a demand 
for circumscription and discourage- 
ment of Catholics, and, if possible, 
the suppression of religious educa- 
tion, from that faction whose motto 
is “Liberty and Light,” we trust 
that it will seem none the less para- 
doxical to hear the charge of favor- 
ing ignorance urged with most ve- 
hemence against us by those whose 
boast, up to within a few years, has 
been ‘ta ministry without educa- 
tion, and a way to heaven without 
grammar.” 

‘The first demand does not in the 
least surprise us, coming, as it does, 
from a crude and undigested as- 
suinption of the principles of Eu- 
ropean radicalism. We have seer 
its consistency illustrated by mad- 
men chasing, robbing, and killing 
one another to the cry of “liberty, 
equality, fraternity.” We under- 
stand what it is to be assaulted by 
this party, which knows not how to 
act except in the way of destruction, 
which is never at rest except in the 
midst of agitation, and never at 
peace, so to speak, except when at 
war. 

Nor is it strange to see an at- 
tempt against Catholics made out- 
side the field of theological contro- 
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versy, inasmuch as the result of 
controversy for the past two centu- 
ries has tended rather to the disin- 
tegration of Protestantism than to 
the conversion of Catholics to the 
new faith. Nor is it surprising to 
find this assault directed against 
the equal rights of Catholics in 
education ; for here some earnest’ 
but short-sighted men imagine that 
there is not simply ground to be 
gained, but that the present system 
is a stronghold not to be given up. 
It is a stronghold, truly, but rather 
of infidelity than of Protestantism. 

But educated Protestants and 
heathen will marvel with us that 
the attack has been made on the 
theory that Protestantism is the 
born friend, and Catholicity the 
natural enemy of education, know- 
ing as well as we the fatal evidence 
of history. 

The contempt for education 
which, until more recent times, 
has always existed, to a certain 
extent, among the orthodox Pro- 
testants, was founded 
erroneous doctrines of the 
depravity of human nature, the 
consequent invalidity of human 
reason, and the principle of private 
illumination. 

When Luther said,“ The god Mo- 
loch, to whom the Jews immolated 
their children, is to-day represent- 
ed by the universities (Wider den 
Missbrauch der Messe), it was not 
simply on the ground of the uni- 
versities being centres of associ- 
ation for boisterous and disorderly 
youth, or fortresses of the ancient 
faith, but because of that “ pagan 
and impious science” 
taught in them. 

In his furious onslaught against 
them Luther was sustained by his 
well-known hatred of anything 
which tended to assert the pre- 
rogatives of human nature or the 
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dignity of reason. No man was 
ever more intemperate in denuncia- 
tion than this so-called “ liberator 
of‘ humanity and emancipator of 
human reason.” “ True believers 
strangle reason,” said he; and he 
never alluded to it except in terms 
of most outrageous abuse. The 
last sermon of his at Wittenberg* 
is monumental in this respect; 
and his well-known reply to the 
Anabaptists is one of the most 
startling examples of his intensely 
idiomatic style.t 

The feelings of the master were 
fully communicated to the disciples. 
The results were fearful. The free 
schools which existed in every city 
were overturned by the very men 
whom they had educated; the gym- 
nasia were in many places wholly de- 
stroyed, in otherssoreduced as never 
to recover their former position. 

At Wittenberg itself the two 
preachers, Spohr and Gabriel Didy- 
mus, announced from the pulpit that 
the study of science was not simply 
useless but noxious, and that it was 
best to do away with the colleges and 
schools. The upshot was to change 
the academy of that city into a bak- 
ery. Similar measures were carried 
into effect throughout the entire 
duchy of Anspach. ‘The history 
of the Reformation by Dr. Déllinger 
gives a long list of the numerous 
scholars, rectors of high schools and 
colleges, who were driven into ex- 
ile, and also details a minute account 
of many of the institutions which 
were destroyed. 


* The following language amply sustains our asser- 
tion: * Des Teufels Kraut, Ratio die schéne Metze, 
eine verfluchte Hure, eine schabige aussitzige 
Hure, die héchste Hure des Teufels, die man mit 
ihrer Weisheit mit Fiiszen treten, die man todtschla- 
gen, der man, auf dass sie hiasslich werde. einen 
Dreck in’s Angesicht werfen solle, auf das heimliche 
Gemach solle sie sich trollen, die verfluchte Hure, 
mit ihrem Diinkel, etc , etc.” 

+** Aber die Wiedertaiifer machen aus der Ver- 
nunft ein Licht des Glaubens, dass die Vernunft 
dem Glauben leuchten soll. Ja, ich meine, sie 
leu chtet gleich wie ein Dreck in einer Laterne.” 


The statements of Erasmus, as to 
the disastrous results of the Refor- 
mation on studies, are constant and 
numberless. They may be formu- 
lated in a sentence of one of his 
letters to Pirkheimer (1538): “ Uéz- 
cumque regnat Lutheranismus, ibi 
litterarum est interitus— Wherever 
Lutheranism reigns, there is the de- 
struction of letters.” 

The testimony of Sturm, Schick. 
fuss, Bucer, and otners 1s wo tess 
forcible. Luther and Melancthon 
in later days seem to have peen ap- 
palled by their own work, and 
George Major thus sums up the 
melancholy condition of things in 
his own day: “ Thanks to the wick- 
edness of men and the contempt 
which we ourselves have shown for 
studies, the schools have more than 
ever need of patrons and protectors 
to save them from ruin, and to pre- 
vent us from falling into a state of 
barbarism worse than that of ‘Turks 
and Muscovites.” 

The interesting works of the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur of the XVIIIth 
century, the Bollandists, and the 
collections of a few other Catholic 
scholars have preserved nearly all 
the material that is left from which 
to construct the history of the mid- 
dle ages, so thorough was the work 
of destruction done on libraries 
by the Calvinists and Huguenots. 
The Bodleian library is but a frag- 
ment—a few torn leaves of the lit- 
erature which was weeded out of 
England by the enlightened zeal of 
the much-married father of Angli- 
canism. 

“What mad work this Dr. Coxe 
did in Oxon, while he sat chancel- 
lor, by being the chief man that 
worked a reformation there, I have 
elsewhere told you,” says Anthony 
Wood “To return at length to 
the royal delegates, some of whom 
yet remained in Oxford, doing such 
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things as did not at all become 
those who professed to be learned 
and Christian men. For the prin- 
cipal ornaments, and at the same 
time supports, of the university— 
that is, the libraries, filled with innu- 
merable works, both native and for- 
eign—they permitted or directed to 
be despoiled. . . . Works of 
scholastic theology were sold off 
among those exercising the lowest 
description of arts; and those 
which contained circles or diagrams 
it was thought good to mutilate or 
burn, as containing certain proof 
of the magical nature of their con- 
tents.” 

What was left undone by the 
royal delegates was thoroughly at- 
tended to by the Puritans, who nev- 
er -did their work by halves, and 
whose views with regard to the 
sible and literature bore a close 
resemblance to those of the early 
Mohammedans in their comparative 
estimate of the Koran and secular 
writings. 

For a full account of the effect 
of the revolution of the XVIth cen- 
tury on learning, people who may 
suspect Catholic writers of exagger- 
ation can compare their statements 
with those of the learned Protestant 
Huber, in his exhaustive history of 
the universities. Even “ honest 
Latimer,” who certainly was not a 
zealot for profane learning, lifted up 
his voice in complaint: “It would 
pity a man’s heart to hear that 
that I hear of the state of Cam- 
bridge ; what it is in Oxford I can- 
not tell.” How it was at Oxford 
we have alreadyseen. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land 
the monastic schools, which were 
asylums both of mercy and learning, 
were destroyed; the mere list of 
their names, as given by the Protes- 
tant historian Cobbett, occupies one 
hundred and forty-five pages of his 
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work. The present condition of the 
lower classes in England, which is 
due to their being thus deprived of 
means of education and assistance 
in distress, is the Nemesis of the Re- 
formation. In listening to the de- 
mand that the government shail dis- 
possess the present landlords as it 
despoiled the churchmen of old, we 
hear arguments of fearful power as 
to the extent of eminent domain. 
When itis asked why the crown and 
people shall not exercise for the 
common good the prerogative which 
was conceded and exercised former- 
ly for the benefit of the crown alone, 
the present holders of property ac- 
quired by sacrilege may well take 
alarm at the progress of revolution- 
ary ideas. And the question as to 
how far the people were forcibly 
deprived of the benefits of a trust 
vested for them in the church, may 
be decided “ without constitution- 
al authority and through blood.” 
God avert sucha calamity from Eng- 
land! May the prayers of Catholic 
martyrs, of More and Fisiier, inter- 
cede in her behalf, and save herfrom 
the consequences of that act, to pre- 
vent which, these, her truest sons, did 
not hesitate to offer up their lives! 
However, with these tacts in view, 
it is scarcely wise for English Pro- 
testantism to assume the position 
of a necessary and perpetual friend 
of popular education. Itis best to 
wait until the ink has become dry 
which has scored from the statute- 
book of that realm the law making 
it felony to teach the alphabet to 
Catholics. 

It would be gratifying to us tecon- 
trast with the conduct of the authors 
of Protestantism that of the great 
educators of Europe who laid the 
foundations of our civilization. A 
fierce and violent revolution has 
turned that civilization aside, and 
introduced into it principles of an 
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archy and death. A shallow and 
ungrateful era has failed to perceive 
and to acknowledge its debts. It 
is only in the pages of scholars such 
as Montalembert, the Protestants 


Maitland and Huber, and the au-' 


thor of that recent modest but 
most charming book entitled Chres- 
tian Schools and Scholars, that we 
begin to notice a thoughtful inquiry 
into the history of our intellectual 
development. ‘The masters slum- 
ber in forgetfulness and oblivion. 
We know not the builders of the 
great structures of the middle ages ; 
and people generally know almost 
as little of its great intellectual and 
social system. ‘The history of the 
human race for a thousand years 
of most intense activity is summed 
up in a few unmeaning words. 

‘Time and space fail for such a 
comparison. But the fact that the 
lirst Protestants found themselves 
educated, the fact that they found 
scnools to denounce and to destroy, 
in the XVIth century, is sufficient 
to justify us with regard to history 
prior to that date. 

It would also be a pleasure to 
describe the progress of those mag- 
nificent bodies of Catholic educa- 
tors which rose, under divine inspira- 
tion, as a check to the wave of rev- 
olution, and whose successes first 
stimulated the action of Protestants 
by the wholesome influence of fear. 
But this also is beyond our com- 
pass. Weare ready to discuss the 
charge that Catholics are opposed 
to education, independently of all 
reference to Protestantism, by the 
test of positive facts, and to stand 
or fail by the Catholic record in 
wodern times. 

It is not necessary to cross the 
ocean or to visit countries where 
the munificence ofages has endowed 
the universities of Catholic lands ; 
as, for instance, the seven great 


universities of the Papal States— 
Ferrara, Bologna, Urbino, Macer- 
ata, Camerino, Perugia, and Rome, 
each containing thousands of stu- 
dents. Nor is it necessary to re- 
mind the reader that the great Pro- 
testant universities, and notably 
those of England, are, to use the 
expression of a distinguished An- 
glican prelate, “ a legacy of Catho- 
licism.” ‘The charge that Catholics 
are opposed to university education 
is simply laughable, considering 
that the university is essentially a 
Catholic idea, and has never, even 
in Europe, been successfully coun- 
terfeited. 

It is not necessary, although it 
may be instructive, to refer to the 
free schools of the city of Rome, 
which, according to the testimony 
of a Protestant traveller, thirty 
years ago surpassed even those of 
Berlin in efficiency and relative 
number. . ‘They were, before the re- 
cent seizure by the Piedmontese 
government, the most numerous in 
proportion to the population and 
the most varied in character of any 
city in the world. ‘They presented 
to their scholars the choice of day 
or night with regard to time, and 
prepared them for every profession, 
art, and trade. This matchless 
variety was doubtless the result of 
centuries of growth; but it was 
also the spontaneous outcome of 
zeal for education, and laid not a 
penny of taxation upon the peo- 
ple. So high was the standard of 
gratuitous education that private 
schools, at the beginning of the 
reign of our Holy Father Pius IX., 
had to struggle hard in order to 
retain the patronage of the wealthy 
classes. At that time there were 
in Rome 27 institutions and 387 
schools for free education. Of 
these last, 180 were for little chil- 
dren of both sexes. Of the remain- 
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der, 94 were devoted to males and 
113 to females. The total number 
of pupils in elementary schools 
amounted to 14,157, of which 
number 3,790 were of the infant 
class. Of those more advanced, 
5,544 were males and 4,823 females. 
In elementary schools, purely gra- 
tuitous, 7,579 received education— 
viz-, 3,952 boys and 3,627 girls. 

There appears, however, in Car- 
dinal Morichini’s report, a feature 
which has never yet been introduc- 
ed into the American system—to 
wit, in scheols paying a smal! pen- 
sion there were 1,592 boys and 
1,196 girls; making a total in such 
schools of 2,788. This last item 
may furnish a hint to those who are 
anxious to secure the attendance 
of poorchildren in our own schools ; 
although it is scarcely practicable 
where common education has to 
be provided by taxation alone. Of 
these 387 schools to which we have 
referred, 26 belonged to religious 
communities of men, and 23 to re- 
ligious communities of women. 
The rest belonged to, or were con- 
ducted by, seculars. Besides these, 
2,213 children of both sexes receiv- 
ed free instruction in special con- 
servatories. 

In addition to this system. of free 
primary education, there was the 
vast system of colleges and acade- 
mies connected with the university, 
the advantages of which were at the 
command of the most limited and 
humble means. 

It would be interesting to ask 
some of the high-school graduates 
in this country the simple histori- 
cal question, “Who, in modern 
times, have done most for free edu- 
cation?” General Grant has doubt- 
lessly contributed liberally towards 
it; so, it is to be presumed, has Mr. 
Blaine ; so have many other distin- 
guished lecturers on the subject of 
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education. But if the question is 
rightly answered, the date will have 
to be assigned much earlier, and 
St. Joseph Calasanctius, Venerable 
de la Salle, Catherine McAuley, 
and a hundred thousand other 
“ Papists” will have to take prece- 
dence of our illustrious fellow-citi- 
zens. The spectacle of one Chris- 
tian. Brother, or Ursuline Nun, or 
Sister of Mercy whose life is devot- 
ed to the instruction of the poor, 
with no recompense but the sweet 
privilege of being worn out in the 
service of fellow-men for the sake 
of Jesus Christ—such a spectacle 
as was afforded by the gifted Ger- 
ald Griffin, or by Mother Seton in 
our own country, and is daily 
shown among us by thousands of 
calm, intelligent men and amiable 
women, in the various religious or- 
ders—this is a testimony to edu- 
cation which none but Catholics 
can produce. And yet these men 
and women, these bright martyrs 
of charity, are they whom it is 
thought good to attack by every 
means within the reach of calumny. 
Let it be understood that we do 
not overlook the efforts made by 
noble men and women in the ranks 
of Protestantism. ‘Though few, 
and insignificant in intensity of 
zeal when compared with the 
daily and common sacrifices made 
by Catholics, nevertheless it must 
be borne in mind that these isoiat- 
ed attempts have been ineffectual, 
save only in so far as they have 
produced imperfect copies of the 
great works of Catholicity. Pro- 
testantism, as such, has _ never 
prompted or organized any great 
attempt at general free 
education. Indeed, it 
safely challenged to produce any 
instance of the kind. And if the 
American people to-day were to be 
seized with remorse for its injustice 
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towards Catholics, and to propose 
immediately to do away with all 
public schools, we should object 
most strongly on the ground that 
no adequate means would then ex- 
ist for the education of Protestant 
children. ‘The problem of general 
education has never been faced by 
Protestantism. ‘The system of god- 
less education is an extremely mod- 
ern and thoroughly pagan idea. 
If it has found favor among the 
leaders of Protestantism, this has 
been because they have accepted it 
as a solution of the educational 
problem; not having given the 
matter sufficient attention to ob- 
serve the ruinous effect which it is 
producing on themselves. 

From similar thoughtlessness 
comes their maintenance of the 
present system. It is a compara- 
tively cheap solution, as far as in- 
dividuals are concerned. It calls 
for no sacrifices. It is supposed to 
be sufficiently Protestant as long 
as the Bible is read in the schools. 
But if the present movement of 
the infidel party succeeds, and the 
“common” schools are reduced to 
purely irreligious institutions, the 
matter will soon force itself upon 
Protestant attention. We are con- 
vinced that they will perceive that 
Catholics have given the subject 
much more consideration than 
they supposed, and have been 
right throughout. Many of them 
will regret having misunderstood 
our views, and will be prepared 
to endorse the proposition that 
such schools are subversive of 
Christianity and demoralizing in 
their tendency. They will then en- 
deavor to repair the evils which 
may still result from their ill-judged 
neglect of Catholic remonstrance. 
They will demand to be put upon 
at least an equal footing with infi- 
dels, probably with as much vehe- 


mence as Catholics have demanded 
an equal footing for all citizens 
alike. If they find themselves 
hopelessly debarred from this by 
the radical changes in the consti- 
tution which some of their num- 
ber are even now proposing, they 
will impeach these amendments. 
This failing, they will find them- 
selves in the position in which Ca- 
tholics now are. Then, for the 
first time in history, will Protest- 
antism have a fair chance to show 
how much it cares for education. 

But, as already intimated, it is not 
necessary to cross the seas to dis- 
cover testimony in rebuttal of the 
gratuitous slander which is urged 
against Catholics. Nor is there 
need to summon from the tomb the 
teachers of those who founded the 
so-called Reformation, nor to insti- 
tute an historic comparison be- 
tween the labors of Catholics and 
Protestants. Still less need is there 
to attempt to penetrate the future 
as to what Catholics may do for 
education when they are relieved 
of one-half of their present twofold 
burden. 

We live in the X[Xth century 
and in America; and in this very 
age and country Catholics are doing 
more for education than is actually 
done by any other denomination, 
and, in proportion to their numbers 
and means, more than is done by 
all other denominations put to- 
gether, which outnumber Catholics 
by at least four to one—Catholics, 
forsooth, who are impudently charg- 
ed with being opposed to primary 
schools and collegiate training! 

This assertion will doubtless 
sound strangely in the ears of those 
who have allowed themselves to 
remain in ignorance of the facts 
which we shall presently adduce. 
But, in view of them, it will be ac- 
knowledged that our statement is 
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the most modest that can be made, 
and that, if disposed to be boastful, 
we could increase it many fold with- 
out fear of exaggeration. Catholics 
in this country have, it is true, no 
great university such as those pro- 
duced by the efforts and endow- 
ments of generations. Besides the 
lack of time necessary for such a 
development, two other causes have 
thus far prevented its origin. The 
first is the poverty of Catholics 
here—not simply their lack of 
means—but the fact that the ex- 
tent of the country and the com- 
paratively small number of very 
wealthy families require that edu- 
cational institutions of the higher 
class should be plentifully distribut- 
ed. Secondly, Catholic resources 
have actually been applied to satisfy 


this condition of things. We feel 
quite sanguine that, before the 


close of the century, in spite of all 
disadvantages, a Catholic university 
of the very highest character will 
be established here; but, without 
it, there exist at present, in every 
city of importance throughout the 
Union, colleges which, for scholar- 
ship, will fairly compete with the 
chartered universities of this coun- 
try, and which, in certain localities 
and in special departments, will 
surpass their older and more pre- 
tentious rivals. Although these 
colleges do not approach the ideal 
of a university—é.e., a great city of 
learning, which can no more be 
built in a day than a great com- 
mercial metropolis — nevertheless 
there is no reason to be ashamed 
of our colleges. Scarcely one of 
them can be found which does not 
contain the children of non-Catho- 
lics, sent thither by the preference 
of parents and guardians. Our 
great academies for young ladies 
are recognized as possessing advan- 
tages which are without a parallel; 
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and, as a class, the convent schools 
for girls are without even a rival, 
and contain a very large proportion 
of Protestant children. 

Nor are Catholics lacking in 
efforts to provide primary educa- 
tion for Catholic children, although 
their efforts in this direction are 
sadly out of proportion to their 
necessities. In higher intellectual 
culture the wealthy are naturally 
interested. They must provide 
suitable education for their chil- 
dren. To do this in every place 
is a most severe tax upon them. 
Nevertheless, it has been their duty 
to accomplish this, and, at the same 
time, to subscribe liberally toward 
the education of the children of 
their poorer brethren. 

The poorer classes, also, with 
less natural impulse to make sac- 
rifices for education, exposed to 
the temptation of hundreds of pros- 
elytizing institutions, forced to pav 
also for the lavish expenditure of 
the public schools, have had to bear 
the burden of procuring the neces- 
sary instruetion for their children 
without exposing them to sectar- 
ianism and the scorn of their reli- 
gion too often openly manifested in 
the “common” schools. How far 
they have done their duty will pre- 
sently be shown. Honorable men 
shall judge whether they have or 
have not valued education. But 
if it be suddenly discovered that 
they have valued it, let it be acknow- 
ledged also that they have act- 
ed as Catholics and from the deep- 
est religious motives. 

The general statistics of the 
Catholic Church in America are 
very imperfect. Nevertheless, from 
the Catholic Directory of 1875 a 
few figures may be gleaned which 
will abundantly sustain the state- 
ments here advanced. It is to 
be regretted that the statistics as 
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given in the Directory are not more 
complete, those of some dioceses 
being quite minute and exact, those 
of others very imperfect. 

With regard to colleges and 
academies for higher education, 
there are, under Catholic direction, 
in the United States, at least 540, 
with an attendance of not less than 
48,000 pupils. In dioceses of 
which both the numbers of insti- 
tutions and their attendance have 
been given there are 270 institu- 
tions, with an attendance of 24,- 
ooo. A mathematical computation 
gives for the attendance in the 
others the amount which we have 
allowed as a safe estimate—viz., a 
total attendance of no less than 
48,000 souls. How does this ap- 
pear to those who have listened 
hitherto to the revilers of Catholics ? 
Are we right in repelling their 
charge, or are they right, who have 
nothing but their angry feelings 
with which to sustain it ? 

If Catholics are wanting in zeal 
for education, the spirit of obstruc- 
tion is not apparent in their higher 
institutions. But, as we have said, 
the mass of- our people are poor. 
What provision have they made for 
themselves, besides paying for the 
education of others? 

The Catholic parochial schools 
are principally designed to supply 
the need of Catholic education for 
the masses. It would be wrong, 
however, to consider them as mere- 
ly primary schools. Many of the 
parochial schools are really high 
schools, and have a course of 
studies equal to the best normal 
schools. Nevertheless, under the 
head of parish schools are not in- 
cluded any of those already men- 
tioned as colleges or academies. 
In the Archdiocese of Cincinnati 
there are 140 parish schools, in 
which are educated about 35,000 


children free of cost to the State. 
In the Archdiocese of New York 
there are 93 parish schools, with not 
less than 37,600 children. In the 
Diocese of Cleveland there are 100 
parish schools and 16,000 chiidren. 
In some places the attendance of 
the Catholic schools is fully equal 
to that of the public schools. So that 
in these districts Catholics not only 
pay for the education of their own 
children, but half the expenses of 
the public schools, and—supposing 
both systems to be conducted with 
equal economy—enough to pay for 
the education of all the other chil- 
dren as well as their own, free of 
cost to Protestants, Jews, and infi- 
dels. And yet Catholics are charg- 
ed with being hostile to education! 

In the United States w2 have 
statistics of 1,400 parochial schools, 
the given atteridance at which 
amounts to 320,000 pupils. The 
entire number of parish schools 
foots up 1,700, and the totaf figure 
of attendance may be set down at 
400,000 scholars. Add to this the 
number of 48,000 who are being 
educated in colleges and academies, 
and farther increase the sum by the 
probable number of children in 
asylums, reformatories, and indus- 
trial schools, and there will appear 
something very like half a million 
of scholars who are receiving their 
education at the expense of Catho- 
lics. 

Taking into account Catholic 
numbers, Catholic means, and the 
time in which Catholics have made 
these provisions for education, we 
can safely challenge, not only every 
denomination singly, but all of 
them put together, to show any 
corresponding interest in the matter 
of education, whether elementary 
or scientific. ‘This challenge is 
made, not in the spirit of pride 
(though certainly without shame), 
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but in the name of truth and of 
generous rivalry to outstrip all 
others in the service of humanity 
and our country. Let it stand as 
the fittest reply to the disingenuous 
charge that Catholics are opposed 
to education. 

The candid reader to whom 
these facts are new will use his 
own language in characterizing the 
“flank movement” against Catho- 
lics, and will be disposed to credit 
us with honesty and consistency in 
our open criticism of the present 
hastily-adopted system of educa- 
tion. But we are persuaded that 
he will also be led, if not to make, 
at least to concur in, farther reflec- 
tions on the facts which are here 
adduced. If Catholics are actual- 
ly providing instruction for so vast 
a number of the people of the 
United States, is not this a very 
considerable saving to the public ? 
We think it is. The average cost 
of education in New York City is 
$13 60 per child; in the State of 
New York, $11; in the United 
States and Territories,$9 26. ‘The 
saving represented by such a num- 
ber in our schools amounts, at the 
rate of New York City, to $6,800,000; 
at the rate of the State of New York, 
to $5,500,000, and at the lowest 
rate, to $4,630,000 per annum. In 
addition to this direct saving, we 
must be credited with the amount 
of our taxes for the public schools. 
When Catholics stand before the 
American people, and state the rea- 
sons why they do not consider the 
present educational system that pre- 
vails here to be either wise or just, 
they are not beggars in any sense. 
They ask for no favor. They demand 
an equitable system of disbursing 
the funds raised for education, so 
that no class of citizens shall be 
deprived of that for which they are 
forced to contribute. They would 
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arrange it so that none could just- 
ly complain. As Catholics, we 
must have religion and morality 
(which, whatever others may think, 
are to us inseparable) taught in the 
schools to which we send our chil- 
dren. No time or place will ever 
alter our convictions on this point. 
What we demand for ourselves we 
gladly concede to others. We are 
ready to consult with them on a 
common and just basis of agree- 
ment. Nothing is wanting for a 
harmonious settlement except fair- 
ness on the part of our opponents. 
There is no flaw in our position, no 
evil design in our heart, nor have 
we the slightest disposition to drive 
a close bargain. Let the word be 
spoken. Let any of the Protestant 
denominations make a step for- 
ward, intimate a desire for settle- 
ment on the basis of equal justice 
to all, and Catholics are with them. 
But while we thus maintain our de- 
mand as strictly just, whether it be 
received or rejected, we are not 
debtors but creditors of the state. 
We not only ask our fellow-citi- 
zens, Will you stand by and see 
us taxed for a system of education 
of which we cannot conscientious- 
ly avail ourselves? but we further 
ask, Can you, as honest men, dis- 
regard what Catholics are doing 
for education? Do you want them 
not only to educate their own chil- 
dren, thereby saving you this cost, 
but to educate yours also? 

What kind of a soul has the man 
or the nation who would deliber- 
ately resist such an appeal? ‘The 
time will come when people will 
ask—as, indeed, many do ask at pre- 
sent—“ Why is not a louder outcry 
made for the Catholics in the 
school question?” And the an- 
swer is that we feel a certainty, 
which nothing can shake, that the 
American people are intelligent 
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enough to understand Catholics af- 
ter a time; and when they do un- 
derstand them, they will be fair 
enough to do them justice. 

{n the meantime let the Catholic 
laborer pay not only for the edu- 
cation of his own children at the 
parish school, and save this ex- 
pense to his rich neighbor; let him 
also pay for the same neighbor’s 
children, not merely in primary 
schools, but in high schools, where 
ladies and gentlemen (whom pov- 
erty does not drive to labor at the 
age when the poor man’s children 
have to be apprenticed) may learn 
French and German and music, 
and to declaim on the glorious 
principles of American liberty and 
of the Ccnstitution, under which 
all men are (supposed to be) free 
and equal. We love to hear their 
young voices and hearty eloquence. 
Let these institutions be costly in 
structure and furnished with every 
improvement. Let the teachers 
have high salaries. Let gushing edi- 
tors issue forth, to manifest to the 
astonished world the wisdom and 
deep thought which they have ac- 
quired. at the expense of their 
humbler and self-sacrificing neigh- 
bor. But let honest and thought- 
ful men ponder on the meaning of 
American equality, and judge who 
are the true friends of education. 
The wages of the laborers will be 
spent, if the shallowness and crude 
imperfection of the present system 
are learned, and the spirit of equal 
rights among citizens peacefully 
preserved ; though the credit will 
belong to those who have kept 
their calmness of mind and made 
the greatest sacrifices. 

The candid reader to whom we 
have alluded will readily admit 
that Catholics are true friends of 
education, and are doing most for 
it proportionately to their means; 
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that, instead of suspicion and 
abuse, they deserve respect, honor, 
and acknowledgment of their ser- 
vices. 

We think, however, that our fel- 
low-citizens will go much farther, 
and will, in time, endorse our state- 
ment when we affirm that Catholics 
at present, and as a body, are the 
only true friends of popular edu- 
cation. By this is not meant simply 
to say that they have not been back- 
ward in ctaining, by their intel- 
ligence and integrity, the highest 
positions in the country; that they 
count as representatives such men 
as Chief-Justice ‘Taney, Charles 
O'’Conor,a Barry at the head of 
the navy, a Sheridan and a Rose- 
crans in the army, and others of 
the highest national and local 
reputation; or that, when the Ro- 
man purple fell upon the shoulders 
of the Archbishop of New York, 
it suffered no loss of dignity in 
touching a trie and patriotic 
American, well fitted to wear it in 
any court or academy of Europe. 
But we do mean that, outside of 
the Catholic Church and those who 
sympathize with our views on this 
subject, there is no body whose 
representatives are not biassed in 
their plan for common education 
by prejudice or hostility toward 
some other body. 

With what utter disregard for 
the rights of conscience the infidel 
and atheistic faction coolly avows 
its purpose to enforce a secular 
and irreligious education upon all 
the people—a system known to be 
no less antagonistic to the spirit of 
our democratic institutions than 
hostile to the religious convictions 
of Catholics as well as Protestants! 
What loud outcries and stormy de- 
nunciations echo from certain pop- 
ular pulpits when this faction de- 
mands the expulsion of the Bible 
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from the public schools! Is any 
person cool in the midst of this con- 
fusion? Is there any class of citi- 
zens which dooks to the common 
good and adheres to the principle 
of equal regard for religious rights 
and education free for all? There 
are such persons. ‘There is such a 
class. Those are they who never 
shrink from avowing their prin- 
ciples, and whose principles are al- 
ways right, in spite of temporary 
unpopularity—the representatives 
of the Catholic Church of America. 

When the excitement of the hour 
has died away, and the schemes of 
politicians to gain power by fasten- 
ing upon the country a system fatal 
to liberty, and radical in its assault 
upon the spirit of our government, 
have met their just fate, then we 
shall receive the honor due to those 
who have defended the country 
from the danger of adopting parti- 
san measures aimed against a cer- 
tain class of citizens. 

We hope to live to see the day 
when there will not be a child in 
the whole land capable of instruc- 
tion who shall not receive a 
thorough education, fitting him 
to be a patriotic citizen of our 
country, and, at the same time, in 
nowise interfering with his reli- 
gious duties. The present system 
signally fails to accomplish this. 
Those who so strenuously uphold 
its organization and attempt to make 
it compulsory upon all are hostile 
to the genius of our institutions 
and fanatical in their zeal. That 
they are not lovers of education is 
evident from their own ignorance 
of facts. That they are in earnest 
when they charge Catholics with 
hostility to education we can 
scarcely believe; for we hear from 
the same lips hints and warnings 
against Catholic success in educa- 
tion. We hear also that the Cath- 
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olic Church is growing, and, unless 
something is done to stop her, she 
will convert all the Protestants in 
the country; and, still at other 
times, that she is an effete and 
worn-out thing which cannot live 
through the century in a free re- 
public. At one time Catholics are 
derided as idiots ; at another repre- 
sented as deep and insidious con- 
spirators. There is scarcely any- 
thing which is not affirmed or de- 
nied of them, according as it suits 
the mood of their revilers. If our 
people were cooler and more dis- 
passionate, we should find all those 
calumnies answering one another. 
As it is, we are constrained to 
pay them more or less attention, 
though the nature of the testimony 
against us scarcely allows us to 
take up more than one point at a 
time. 

If Catholics or Methodists or 
Episcopalians or Baptists can give a 
better and a cheaper education, we 
see no reason why the state should 
interfere with those who choose to 
avail themselves of it. Let the 
state set up any standard it may 
choose, or make it obligatory ; Ca- 
tholics will cheerfully come up to 
it, no matter how high it may be, 
provided equal rights are allowed 
to all. The government has a right 
to demand that its voters shall pos- 
sess knowledge. It has no right to 
say how or where they shall ac- 
quire knowledge. The governnient 
is bound by public policy to pro- 
mote education. This is to be 
done by stimulating in this depart- 
ment the same activity which has 
made Americans famous in other 
branches of social economy, by en- 
couraging spontaneous action, and 
not by an ill-judged system of 
“ protection ” of one kind of edu- 
cation against another, or by creat- 
ing a state monopoly. Bespeaking 











candor and due respect on the part 
of those who may differ from us, 
we take our stand on what we con- 
ceive to be the true American 
ground, and are willing to abide by 
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the consequences—fair play, uni- 
versal culture, obligatory know- 
ledge, non-interference of the state 
in religion, and free trade in edu- 
cation. 





SUGGESTED BY A CASCADE AT LAKE GEORGE. 


Nort idly could I watch this torrent fall 
Hour after hour; not vainly day by day 
Visit the spot to meditate and pray. 

The charm that holds me in its giant thrall 

Has too much of the infinite to pall. 

For though, like time, the waters pas3 away, 

They fling a freshness, a baptismal spray, 
Which breathes of the Eternal Fount of all. 
And so, my God, does thy revealéd word, 

In living dogma or on sacred page, 

Flow to us ever new; though read and heard 
Immutably the same from age to age. 

And thither Nature sends us to assuage 


The higher longings by her voices stirred. 
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SIR- THOMAS MORE. 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE PRINCESSE DE CRAON. 


Time glides rapidly by, leaving 
no footprints on the dreary road 
over which it has passed, as the 
wild billows, rolling back into the 
fathomless depths whence the tem- 
pest has called them forth, leave no 
traces behind them. And so passes 
life -- fleeting rapidly, noiselessly 
away; while man, weary with striv- 
ing, tortured by cares and unceas- 
ing anxieties, is born, suffers, weeps, 
and in a day has_ withered, and, 
like a fragile flower of the field, 
perishes from the earth. 

Wolsey, fallen from the summit of 
prosperity, continued to experience 
asuccession of reverses. Unceas- 
ingly exposed to the malice of his 
enemies, he struggled in vain against 
their constantly-increasing influ- 
ence; and if they failed in bringing 
about his death, they succeeded, at 
least, in poisoning every moment 
of his existence. ‘Thus, at the time 
even when Henry VIII. had sent 
him a valuable ring as a token of 
amity, they forced the king to despoil 
the wretched man of the valuable 
possessions which they pretended 
to wish restored to him. He re- 
ceived one day from his master a 
new assurance of his royal solici- 
tude; the next, his resources failing, 
he was obliged, for want of money, 
to dismiss his old servants and re- 
main alone in his exile. 

Cromwell, with an _ incredible 
adroitness, had succeeded by de- 
grees in disengaging himself from 
the obligations he owed the cardi- 
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nal, and in making the downfall 
and misfortunes of his master serve 
to advance his own interests. He 
had made numerous friends among 
the throng of courtiers surrounding 
the king, in obtaining from the un- 
happy Wolsey his recognition of 
the distribution which the king had 
made of his effects, by adding the 
sanction of his own seal. After 
repeated refusals on the part of the 
cardinal, he was at Jast successful 
in convincing him of the urgent 
necessity for making this conces- 
sion, in order to try, he said with 
apparent sincerity, to lessen the 
animosity and remove the preju- 
dices they entertained against him. 
But, in reality, the intention of 
Cromwell had been, by that manceu- 
vre, to strip him of his entire pos- 
sessions; for the courtiers, being 
well aware their titles were not va- 
lid under the law, were every mo- 
ment afraid they might be called on 
to surrender the gifts they had re- 
ceived, and consequently desired 
nothing so much as to have the 
cardinal confirm them in their un- 
just possessions. 

It was by means of this monstrous 
ingratitude that Cromwell purchas- 
ed the favor of the court, began to 
elevate himself near the king in re- 
ceiving new dignities and honors, 
and at length found himself saved 
from the fate he had so greatly ap- 
prehended at the moment of his 
benefactor’s downfall. Of what 
consequence was Wolsey to him 
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now? Banished from his archbi- 
shopric of York, he was but a bro- 
ken footstool which Cromwell no 
longer cared to remember. He 
scarcely deigned to employ his new 
friends in having Wolsey (reduced 
to the condition of an invalid) re- 
moved from the miserable abode 
at Asher to the better situated cas- 
tle of Richmond; and later, when 
the heads of the council, always ap- 
prehensive and uneasy because of 
his existence, obtained his peremp- 
tory exile, he considered this de- 
parture as completely liberating 
him from every obligation to his old 
benefactor. 

Events were thus following each 
other in rapid succession, when, 
toward the middle of the day, 
the door of the king’s cabinet 
opened, and Sir Thomas More, 
in the grand costume of lord 
chancellor, entered as had been his 
custom. 

The king turned slightly around 
on his chair, and fixed upon him a 
searching glance, as if he sought to 
read the inmost soul of More. 

The countenance of the chancel- 
lor was tranquil, respectful, and as- 
sured, such as it had always been. 
In vain Henry sought to discover 
the indications of fear, the impetu- 
ous desires and ambitions which he 
was accustomed to excite or con- 
tradict in the agitated heart of Wol- 
sey, and by which, in his turn master 
of his favorite, of his future, and of 
his great talents, he made him pay so 
dearly for the honors at intervals 
heaped upon him. 

Nothing of all this could he dis- 
cover! More seated himself when 
invited by the king, and entered 
upon the discussion of a multitude 
of affairs to which he had been de- 
voting himself with unremitting at- 
_tention day and night. 

“Sire,” he would urge, “ this 


measure will be most useful to 
your kingdom; sire, justice, it 
seems to me, requires you to give 
such a decision in that case.” 

Never were any other con- 
siderations brought to bear nor 
other demands made; nothing for 
himself, nothing for his family, but 
all for the good of the state, the in- 
terests of the people; silence upon 
all subjects his conscience did not 
oblige him to reveal, though the 
king perceived only too clearly the 
inmost depths of the pure and ele- 
vated soul of his chancellor. 

By dazzling this man of rare vir- 
tues with a fortune to which a sim- 
ple gentleman could never aspire, 
Henry had hoped to allure him to 
his own party and induce him to 
sustain the divorce bill. Thus, by 
a monstrous contradiction, in cor- 
rupting him by avarice and ambi- 
tion, he would have destroyed the 
very virtues on which he wished to 
lean. He perceived with indigna- 
tion that all his artifices had been 
unsuccessful in influencing a will 
accustomed to yield only to convic- 
tions of duty, and he feared his 
ability to move him by any of 
the indirect and abstract arguments 
which he felt and acknowledged to 
himself were weak and insufficient. 
Revolving all these reflections in 
his mind, the king eagerly opened 
the conversation with More, but in 
a quiet tone and with an air of as- 
sumed indifference. 

“Well! Sir Thomas,” he said, 
“ have you reflected on what I ask- 
ed you? Do you not find now that 
my marriage with my _ brother’s 
wife was in opposition to all laws 
human and divine, and that I 
cannot do otherwise than have it 
pronounced null and void, after be- 
ing thus advised by so many learned 
men, and ecclesiastics also ?” 

“Sire,” replied More, “I have 
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done what your majesty requested 
me; but it occurs to my mind that, 
in an affair of so much importance, 
it will not be sufficient to ask sim- 
ply the advice of those immediately 
around you; for it might be feared 
that, influenced by the affection 
they bear for you, they would not 
decide as impartially as your ma- 
jesty would desire. Perhaps, also, 
some of them might be afraid of 
offending you. I have, therefore, 
concluded that it would be better 
for your majesty to consult advisers 
who are entirely removed from all 
such suspicions. That is why I 
have endeavored to collect together 
in this manuscript I have here the 
various passages of Holy Scripture 
bearing on this subject. I have 
added also the opinions of S. Au- 
gustine and several other fathers 
of the church, with whose eminent 
learning and high authority among 
the faithful your majesty is familiar,” 

“Ah!” said the king, with a 
slightly-marked movement of impa- 
tience, “that was right. Leave it 
there; I will read it.” 

Sir Thomas deposited the manu- 
script on the king’s table. 

“My lord chancellor,” he contin- 
ued, “the House of Commons has 
taken some steps toward discharg- 
ing my debts. What do they think 
of this in the city?” 

“Sire,” replied More, “I must 
tell you candidly they complain 
openly and loudly. They say if the 
ministers had not taken care to in- 
troduce into the house members 
who had received their positions 
from themselves, the bill would 
never have passed; for it is alto- 
gether unjust and iniquitous for 
Parliament to dispose in this man- 
ner of private property. ‘They say 
still farther that it has been insert- 
ed in the preamble of the bill that 
the prosperity of the kingdom un- 
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der the king’s paternal administra- 
tion had induced them to testify 
their gratitude by discharging his 
debts. If this pretext is sincere, it 
reflects the greatest honor on Car- 
dinal Wolsey; and if, on the con- 
trary, it is false, it covers his succes- 
sors with shame.” 

“What!” exclaimed the king, 
“ do they dare express themselves in 
this manner ?” 

“Yes,” replied Sir Thomas; “and 
I will frankly say to the king that 
it would have been far better to 
have imposed a new tax support- 
ed equally by all than thus to 
despoi! individuals of their patri- 
mony.” 

“They are never contented !” ex- 
claimed the king impatiently. “I 
have sacrificed Wolsey to their ha- 
tred, whom there is no person in 
the kingdom now able to replace. 
This Dr. Gardiner torments me 
with questions which are far from 
satisfactory to his dull comprehen- 
sion. Everything goes wrong, un- 
less I take the trouble of managing 
it myself; while with the cardinal 
the slightest suggestion was suffi- 
cient. I constantly feel inclined to 
recall him! ‘Then we will see what 
they will say! But no!” he contin- 
ued, with an expression of gloomy 
sullenness, “they gave me no rest 
until I had banished him from his 
archbishopric of York. It was, they 
said, the sole means of preventing 
Parliament from pronouncing his 
condemnation. By this time he is 
doubtless already reconciled ; he is 
sO vain a creature that the three 
or four words I have said in his 
favor to my nobles of the north 
will have been worth more to him 
than the homage and adulation of 
a court, without which he cannot 
exist. He is pious now, they say, 
occupying himself only with good 
works and in doing penance for 
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his many sins of the past. In fact, 
he is entirely reconciled! He has 
alréady forgotten all that 1 have 
done for him! I shall devote my- 
self, then, to those who now serve 
me !” 

“JT doubt very much if your 
majesty has been correctly inform- 
ed with regard to the latter fact,” 
replied More. “Indeed, I know 
that the order compelling him to 
be entirely removed from your 
majesty’s presence is the one that 
caused him the deepest grief.” 

“Ah! More,” interrupted the 
king very suddenly, as if to take 
him by surprise, “ you are opposed 
to my divorce. I have known it 
perfectly well for a long time; and 
these extracts from the fathers of 
the church to which you refer me 
are simply the expression of your 
own opinions, which you wish to con- 
vey to me in this indirect manner.” 

“ Sire,” replied More, slightly em- 
barrassed, “1 had hoped your ma- 
jesty would not force me to give my 
opinion on a subject of such grave 
importance, and one, as I have al- 
ready explained, on which I possess 
neither the authority nor the ability 
to decide.” 

“Ah! well, Sir Thomas,” replied 
the king in a confident manner, 
wishing to discover what effect his 
words would produce on More, 
“being entirely convinced of the 
justice of my cause, and that no- 
thing can prevent me from availing 
myself of it, I am determined, if 
the pope refuses what I have a 
right to demand, to withdraw from 
the tyrannical yoke of his author- 
ity. I will appoint a. patriarch 
in my kingdom, and the bishops 
shali no longer submit to his juris- 
diction,” 

“A schism!” exclaimed More, 
“aschism! Dismember the church 
of Jesus Christ for a woman!” 


And he paused, appalled at what 
Henry had said and astonished at 
his own energetic denunciation. 

The king felt, as by a violent 
shock, all the force of that excla- 
mation, and, dropping his head on 
his breast, he remained stupefied, 
like one who had just been aroused 
from a painful and terrible dream. 

Just at that moment the cabinet 
door was thrown violently open, 
and Lady Anne Boleyn entered pre- 
cipitately. She was drowned in 
tears, and carried in her arms a 
hunting spaniel that belonged to 
the king. 

She threw it into the centre of 
the apartment, evidently in a fright- 
ful rage. 

“ Here,” she cried, looking at the 
king—“ here is your wretched dog, 
that has tried to strangle my favor- 
ite bird! You never do anything 
but try to annoy me, make me mis- 
erable, and cause me all kinds of 
intolerable vexations. I have told 
you already that I did not want 
that horrid animal in my chamber.” 

In the meantime the dog, which 
she had thrown on the floor, set up 
a lamentable howl. 

The king felt deeply humiliated 
by this ridiculous scene, and es- 
pecially on account of the angry 
familiarity exhibited by Anne Bo- 
leyn in presence of Sir Thomas 
More; for she either forgot herself 
in her extreme excitement and in- 
dignation, or she believed her em- 
pire so securely established that 
she did not hesitate to give these 
proofs of it. She continued her 
complaints and reproaches with in- 
creasing haughtiness, until she was 
interrupted by Dr. Stephen Gardi- 
ner, who came to bring some newly- 
arrived despatches to the king. 

Henry arose immediately, and, 
motioning Sir Thomas to open the 
door, without saying a word, he 
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took Anne Boleyn by the hand, and, 
leading her from the room, ordered 
her to retire to her own apartment. 

He then returned, and, seating 
himself near the chancellor, con- 
cealed, as far as he was able, his ex- 
citement and mortification. 

Sir Thomas, still more excited, 
could not avoid, as they went over 
the despatches, indignantly reflect- 
ing on the manner in which Anne 
Boleyn had treated the king, on 
his deplorable infatuation, and the 
terrible consequences to which that 
infatuation must inevitably lead. 

The king, divining the nature of 
his reflections, experienced a de- 
gree of humiliation that made him 
inexpressibly miserable. 

“What say these despatches ?” he 
asked, endeavoring to assume com- 
“ What does More think of 
me?” he said to himself—“he so 
“rave, so pious, so dignified! He 
despises me! . . . That silly girl!” 

“They give an account of the 
emperor’s reception of the Earl of 
Wiltshire,” answered More. “I 
will read it aloud, if your majesty 
wishes.” 

“No, no,” said the king, whom 
the name of Wiltshire confused 
still more; “give them to me. I 
am perfectly familiar with the ci- 
pher.” He did not intend that 
More should yet be apprised of 
the base intrigues he had ordered 
to be practised at Rome to assist 
the father of his mistress in obtain- 
ing the divorce. 

Having taken the letters, he 
found the emperor had treated his 
ambassador with the utmost con- 
tempt, remarking to Wiltshire that 
he was an interested party, since he 
was father of the queen’s rival, and 
he would have to inform Henry 
VIII. that the emperor was not a 
merchant to sell the honor of his 
aunt for three hundred thousand 
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crowns, even if he proposed to 
abandon her cause, but, on the 
contrary, he should defend it to 
the last extremity; and after say- 
ing this, the emperor had deliber- 
ately turned his back on the am- 
bassador and forbidden him to be 
again admitted to his presence. 

Henry grew red and white alter- 
nately. 

“T am, then, the laughing-stock 
of Europe,” he murmured through 
his firmly-set teeth. 

Numerous other explanations fol- 
lowed, in which the Earl of Wilt- 
shire gave an exact and circum- 
stantial account of the offer he had 
made to the Holy Father of the 
treatise composed by Cromwell on 
the subject of the divorce, saying 
that he had brought the author 
with him, who was prepared to sus- 
tain the opinions advanced against 
all opposition. He ended by in- 
forming the king that, in spite of 
his utmost efforts, he had not been 
able to prevent the pope from ac- 
cording the emperor a brief forbid- 
ding Henry to celebrate another 
marriage before the queen’s case 
had been entirely decided, and en- 
joining him to treat her in the 
meantime as his legitimate wife. 

Wiltshire sent with his letter an 
especial copy of that document, 
adding that he feared the informa- 
tion the Holy Father had received 
of the violence exercised by the 
English universities toward those 
doctors who had voted against the 
divorce, together with the money 
and promises distributed among 
those of France, especially the 
University of Paris, to obtain favor- 
able decisions, had not contributed 
toward influencing him. 

‘The king read and re-read Seve- 
ral times all these statements, and 
was entirely overwhelmed with in- 
dignation and disappointment. 
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“And why,” he angrily exclaim- 
ed, dashing the earl’s letter as far 
as possible from him—“‘ why have 
these flatterers surrounding me al- 
ways assured me I would succeed 
in my undertaking? Why could 
they not foresee that it would be im- 
possible ? and why have I not found 
a sincere friend who might have ad- 
monished me? More!” he cried 
after a moment's silence— More, I 
am most miserable! What could be 
more unjust ? I am devoted to Lady 
Anne Boleyn as my future wife; 
and now they wish to make me re- 
nounce her. ‘he emperor’s in- 
trigues prevail, and against all laws, 
human and divine, they condemn 
me to eternal celibacy!” 

“Ah!” replied Sir Thomas ina 
firm but sadly respectful manner, 
“ yes, it is indeed distressing to see 
your majesty thus voluntarily de- 
stroy your own peace, that of your 
kingdom, the happiness of your 
subjects, the regard for your own 
honor, so many benefits, in fact, 
and all for the foolish love of a girl 
who possesses neither worth nor 
reputation.” 

“More,” exclaimed the king, 
“do not speak of her in this man- 
ner! She is young and thoughtless, 
but in her heart she is devoted to 
me.” 

“That is,” replied More, “she 
is entirely devoted to the crown ; 
she loves dearly the honors of roy- 
alty, and her pride is doubly flat- 
tered.” 

“ More,” said the king, “I for- 
give you for speaking thus to me; 
vour severe morals, your austere 
virtues, have not permitted you to 
experience the torments of love, 
and that is why,” he added gloomily, 
“vou cannot comprehend its irre- 
sistible impulses and true senti- 
ments,” 

“ Nothing that 1s known to one 
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man is unknown to another,” re- 
plied More. “ Love, in itself, is a 
sublime sentiment that comes from 
God; but, alas! men drag it in the 
dust, like all else they touch, and too 
often mistake the appearance for the 
reality. Toloveanyone,O myking!” 
continued More, “is it not to pre- 
fer them in all things above your- 
self, to consider yourself as no- 
thing, and be willing to sacrifice 
without regret all that you would 
wish to possess ?” 

“Yes,” said Henry VIII.; “and 
that is the way I love Anne—more 
than my life, more than the entire 
world !” 

“No, no, sire !” exclaimed More, 
“don’t tell methat. No, don’t say 
you love her; say you love the plea- 
sure she affords you, the attractions 
she possesses, which have charmed 
your senses—in a word, acknow- 
ledge that you love yourself in her, 
and consider well that the day 
when nature deprives her of her 
gifts and graces your memory wiil 
no longer represent her to you but 
as an insipid image, worthy only of 
a scornful oblivion! Ah! if you 
loved her truly, you would act in 
a different manner. You would 
never have considered aught but 
her happiness and her interests; 
you would blush for her, and you 
would not be able to endure the 
thought of the shame with which 
you have not hesitated to cover 
her yourself in the eyes of all your 
court !” " 

“Perhaps,” . 
in a low and altered voice. “ But 
she—she loves me ; I cannot doubt 
that.” 

“She loves the King of Eng- 
land!” replied More excitedly, 
“but not Henry; she loves the 
mighty prince who ignominiously 
bends his neck beneath the yoke 
which she pleases to impose on 


. + replied Henry 
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him. But poor and destitute, her 
glance would never have fallen 
upon you. Proud of her beauty, 
vain of her charms, she holds you 
like a conquered vassal whom she 
governs by a gesture or a word. 
She loves riches, honors, and the 
pleasures with which you surround 
her. She is dazzled by the ¢/at of 
the high rank you occupy, and, to 
attain it, she fears not to purchase 
it at the price of your soul and all 
that you possess. What matters 
to her the care of your honor or 
the love of your subjects? Has 
she ever said to you: ‘Henry, I 
love you, but your duty separates 
you from me; be great, be virtu- 
ous’? Has she said: ‘ Catherine, 
your wife, is my sovereign, and I 
recognize no other’? Do you not 
hear the voice of your people saying 
to your children: ‘ You shall reign 
over us’? But what am I saying? 
No, of course she has not spoken 
thus; because she seeks to elevate 
herself, she thinks of her own ag- 
grandizement—to see at her feet 
men whom she would never other- 
wise be able to command.” 

“What shall I do, then, what 
shall 1 do?” cried Henry dolor- 
ously. 

“Marry Anne Boleyn,” replied 
Thomas More coolly; “ you should 
do it, since you have broken off her 
marriage with the Earl of North- 
umberland. If not, send her away 
from court.” 

“TI will do it! No, I will 
not do it!” he exclaimed, almost in 
the same breath. “I shall never 
be able to do it.” 

“That isto say, you never intend 
to do it,” replied More. “ We can 
always accomplish what we re- 
solve.” 

“No, no,” 


replied Henry; “we 
cannot always do what we wish. 
Everything conspires against me. 
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Tired of willing, I can make no- 
thing bend to my will! Of what 
use is my reyal power? ‘To be 
happy is a thing impossible !” 

“Yes, of all things in this life 
most impossible,’’ answered More ; 
“and he who aspires to attain it 
finds his miseries redoubled at the 
very moment he thinks they will 
terminate. The possession of un- 
lawful pleasures is poisoned by the 
remorse that follows in their train ; 
and, frightened by their insecurity 
and short duration, we are prevent- 
ed from enjoying them in quietness 
and peace.” 

“Then,” cried Henry VIII, 
stamping his foot violently on the 
floor, “‘ we had better be dead.” 

“Yes,” replied Thomas More, 
“and to-morrow perhaps we may 
be!” 

“To-morrow !” repeated the king, 
as if struck with terror. ‘‘ No, no, 
More, not to-morrow. . . . I would 
not be willing now to appear in the 
presence of God.” 

“ Then,” replied More, “ how can 
you expect to live peaceably in a 
condition in which you are afraid 
to die? Ina few hours, or at least 
ina few years (that is as certain 
as the light of day which shines 
this moment), your life and mine 
will have to end, leaving nothing 
more than regrets for the past and 
fears for the future.” 

“You say truly, More,” replied 
the king; “ but life appears so long 
to us, the future so far removed’ 
Is it necessary, then, that we be al- 
ways thinking of it and sacrificing 
our pleasures ? Later—well, 
we will change. Will we not have 
more time then to think of it ?” 

“Ah!” replied More sadly, “there 
remains very little time to him 
who is always putting off until to- 
morrow.” 

As he heard the last words, the 
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king’s face grew instantly crimson. 
He kept More with him, entertain- 
ing him with his trials and vexa- 
tions, and the night was far ad- 
vanced before he permitted him to 
retire. 


During four entire days the king 
remained shut up in his apartment, 
and Anne Boleyn vainly attempted 
to gain admittance. 

Meanwhile, a rumor of her down- 
fall spread rapidly through the 
palace. The courtiers who were 
accustomed to attend her /evées in 
greater numbers and much more 
scrupulously than those of Queen 
Catherine, suddenly discontinued, 
and on the last occasion scarcely 
one of them made his appearance. 
They also took great care to pre- 
serve a frigid reserve and doubtful 
politeness, which excited to the 
last degree her alarm and that of 
her ambitious family. 


The latter were every moment 
in dread of the blow that seemed 


ready to fall upon them. In this 
state of gloomy disquiet every 
circumstance was anxiously noted 
and served to excite their appre- 
hensions. They continually dis- 
cussed among themselves the arri- 
val of the despatches from Rome, 
the nature of which they suspected 
from the very long time Sir Thomas 
More had remained with the king. 
Then they refreshed their memo- 
ries with reflections on the inflexi- 
ble severity of the lord chancellor, 
his old attachment for Queen Cath- 
erine—an attachment which the 
elevation of More had never inter- 
rupted, as they had hoped would be 
the case. Finally, the sincerity of 
his nature and the estimation in 
which he was held by the king 
made them, with great reason, ap- 
prehend the influence of his coun- 
sel. Already they found them- 
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selves abandoned by almost all of 
those upon whose support they 
had relied. Suffolk, leagued with 
them heretofore, in order to secure 
the downfall of Cardinal Wolsey, 
now regarded them in their dis- 
grace as of Jittle consequence to 
one so closely related as himself 
to his majesty by the princess, his 
wife. ‘The Duke of Norfolk, justly 
proud of his birth, his wealth, and 
his reputation, could not believe 
the power with which the influence 
of his niece had clothed him inthe 
council by any means bound him 
to engage in or compromise him- 
self in her cause. In the mean- 
time they realized that they would 
inevitably be compelled to  suc- 
cumb or make a last and desperate 
effort, and they resolved with one 
accord to address themselves to 
Cromwell, whose shrewdness and 
cunning, joined to the motives of 
self-interest that could be brought 
to bear on him, seemed to offer them 
a last resort. 

Cromwell immediately under- 
stood all the benefit he would be 
likely to derive from the situation 
whether he succeeded or failed in 
the cause of Anne Boleyn, and 
determined, according to his own 
expression, to “ make or unmake.” 
He wrote to the king, demanding 
an audience. “He fully realized,” 
he wrote, with his characteristic 
adroitness, “his entire incapacity 
for giving advice, but neither his 
devoted affection nor his sense of 
duty would permit him to remain 
silent when he knew the anxiety 
his sovereign was suffering. It 
might be deemed presumptuous in 
him to say it, but he believed al! 
the difficulties embarrassing the 
king arose from the timidity of his 
advisers, who were misled by exte- 
rior appearances or deceived by 
the opinions of the vulgar.” 
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The king immediately granted 
him an audience, although his usual 
custom was to remain entirely se- 
cluded and alone while laboring 
under these violent transports of 
passion. He hoped that Cromwell 
might be able to present his opin- 
ions with such ability as would at 
least be sufficient to divert him 
from the wretchedness he experi- 
enced. 

Cromwell appeared before him 
with eyes cast down and affecting 
an air of sadness and constraint. 

* Sire,” he said, as he approached 
the king, “ yesterday, even yester- 
day, I was happy—yes, happy in 
the thought of being permitted to 
present myself before your majesty; 
because it seemed to me I might 
be able to offer some consolation 
for the anxieties you experience 
by reminding you that nothing 
should induce you to pause in your 
efforts to advance the interests of 
the kingdom and the state. But 
to-day, in appearing before you, I 
know not what to say. This morn- 
ing Lady Boleyn, being informed 
that I was to have the happiness 
of seeing your majesty, sent for me 
and charged me with the commis- 
sion of asking your majesty’s per- 
mission for her to withdraw from 
court.” 

“What!” exclaimed Henry, ris- 
ing hastily to his feet, “she wishes 
to leave me ?—she, my only happi- 
ness, my only joy? Never!” 

“T have found her,” continued 
Cromwell, seeming not to remark 
the painful uneasiness he had arous- 
.ed in the king’s mind—“I have 
found her plunged in a state of 
indescribable grief. She was almost 
deprived of consciousness; her 
beautiful eyes were weighed down 
with tears, her long hair hanging 
neglected around her shoulders; 
and her pale, transparent cheek 
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made her resemble a delicate white 
rose bowed on its slender stem be- 
fore the violence of the tempest. 
*Go, my dear Cromwell,’ she said 
to me with a tremulous voice, but 
sweet as the soft expiring notes 
of an xolian lyre—‘ go, say to my 
king, to my lord, I ask his permis- 
sion to retire this day to my father’s 
country-seat. I know that I am 
surrounded by enemies, but, while 
favored by his protection, I have 
not feared their malice. But now 
I feel, and cannot doubt it, I shall 
become their victim, since they 
have succeeded in prejudicing my 
sovereign against me to such an 
extent that he refuses to hear my 
defence.’ ” 

“What can she be 
here?” cried the 
would dare offend 
palace ?” 

“Who will be able to defend her 
if your majesty abandons her ?” re- 
plied Cromwell in a haughty tone, 
feigning to forget the humble de- 
meanor he had assumed, and men- 
tally applauding the success of his 
stratagem. “Has she not given 
up all for you? Every day she 
has wounded by her refusals the 
greatest lords of the realm, who 
have earnestly sued for her heart 
and hand; but she has constantly 
refused to listen to them because 
of the love she bears for you—al- 
ways preferring the uncertain hope 
of one day becoming yours to all 
the brilliant advantages of the 
wealthiest suitors she has been 
urged to accept. But to-day, when 
her honor is attacked, when you 
banish her from your presence, she 
feels she will not have the courage 
to endure near you such wretched- 
ness, and she asks to be permitted 
to withdraw from court 
and for ever!” 

“For ever?” repeated the king. 


afraid of 
king. “ Who 
her in my 


at once 
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that ? 
No, 


“Cromwell, has she said 
Have you heard her right? 
Cromwell, you are mistaken! I 
know her better than you.” And 
he turned on Cromwell a keen, 
scrutinizing glance. 

But nothing could daunt this 
audacious man. 

“She said all I have told you,” 
replied the hypocrite, with the cool- 
est assurance, raising his head 
haughtily. “Would I dare to repeat 
what I have not heard? And your 
majesty can imagine that my de- 
votion has alone induced me to 
become the bearer of so painful a 
message; for I could not believe 
your majesty had ceased to love 
her.” 

“Never!” cried the 
“Never have I for one moment 
ceased to adore her! But listen, 
dear Cromwel!, and be convinced 
of how wretchedI am! Yesterday 
I received from Rome the most dis- 
tressing intelligence. I had writ- 
ten the pope a letter, signed by a 
great number of lords of my court 
and bishops of the kingdom, in 
which they expressed the fears 
they entertained of one day seeing 
the flarnes of civil war break out 
in this country if I should die with- 
out male heirs, as there would be 
grounds for contesting the right of 
iny daughter Mary to the throne 
on the scoreof her legitimacy. But 
nothing can move him.” 


king. 


Here the king rose, furiously in- 


dignant. “He has answered this 
petition,” he cried, walking with 
hurried strides up and down the 
floor; “andhow?. . . By my faith, 
I can scarcely repeat it... . That 
he pardons the terms they have 
used in their letter, attributing 
them to the affection they bear for 
me; that he is under still greater 
obligations to me than they have 
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mentioned ; that it is not his fault 
if the affair of the divorce remains 
undecided; that he has sent legates 
to England; that the queen has re- 
fused to recognize them, and appeal- 
ed from all they have done; that 
he has tried vainly in every possi- 
ble way to terminate the affair ami- 
cably ; and, furthermore, ‘ You will, 
perhaps, be ready to say,’ he writes, 
‘that, being under so many obliga- 
tions to the king as I am, I should 
waive all other considerations and 
accord him absolutely everything 
he asks.” Although that would be 
sovereignly unjust, yet he can con- 
clude nothing else from their letter; 
that they reflect not on the queen 
having represented to him, that all 
Christendom is scandalized because 
they would attempt to annul a mar- 
riage contracted so many years ago, 
at the request of two great kings 
and under a dispensation from the 
pope—a marriage confirmed by the 
birth of several children! And 
what else? Let me see: .. . That 
if I rely on the opinion of several 
doctors and iniversities, he refers, 
on his part, to the law of God upon 
the sanctity and unity of marriage, 
and the highest authorities taken 
from the Hebrew and Latin writers ; 
that the decisions of the universities 
which I bring forward are support- 
ed by no proofs; he cannot de- 
cide finally upon that, and, if he 
should precipitate his judgment, 
they would no longer be able to 
avert the evils with which it is 
said England is threatened; that 
he desires as much as they that I 
may have male heirs, but he is not 
God to give them to me; he has 
no greater wish than to please me 
as far as lies in his power, without 
at the same time violating all the 
laws of justice and equity ;* and, 
finally, he conjures them to cease 
demanding of him things tlrat are 
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opposed to his conscience, in order 
that he may be spared the pain of 
refusing! Mark that well, Crom- 
well—the pain of refusing! Thus, 
you see, after having tried every- 
thing, spent everything, and used 
every possible means, what remains 
now for me to hope ?” 

“All that you wish,” replied 
Cromwell; “everything without 
exception! Why permit yourself 
to be governed by those who ought 
to be your slaves? Among all the 
clergy who surround you, and whom 
you are able to reduce, if ‘you 
choose, to mendicity, can you not 
_ find a priest who will marry you? 
If I were King of England, I would 
very soon convince them that the 
happiness of ¢heir lives depended 
entirely upon mine! ‘Threaten to 
withdraw from the authority of 
Rome, and you will very soon see 
them yielding, on their knees, to all 
your demands.” 

“Cromwell,” said Henry VIII., 
“I admire your spirit and the bold- 
ness of the measures you advocate. 
From this moment I open to you 
the door of my council. Remem- 
ber the kindness and the signal 
favor with which I have honored 
you. However, your inexperienc- 
ed zeal carries you too far; you for- 
get that the day I would determine 
really to separate myself from the 
Church of Rome, I would become 
schismatic, and the people would 
refuse to obey me. Moreover I 
am a Catholic, and I wish to die 
one.” 

“What of that?” replied Crom- 
well. “Am I not also a Catholic ? 
Because your majesty frightens the 
pope, will he cease to exist? De- 
clare to him that from this day you 
no longer recognize his authority; 
that you forbid the clergy paying 
their tithes to, or receiving from 
him their nominations. You will 
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see, then, if tae next day your pres- 
ent marriage is not annulled and 
the one you wish to contract ap- 
proved and ratified.” 

“ Do you really believe it ?” said 
the king. 

“T am sure of it,” replied Crom- 
well. 

“No,” said the king. “It is a 
tliing utterly impossible; the bi- 
shops would refuse to accede to any 
such requirements, and they would 
be right. They know too well that 
it is essential for the church to 
have a head in order to maintain 
her unity, and without it nothing 
would follow but confusion and dis- 
order.” 

“Well! who can prevent your 
majesty from becoming yourself 
that head ?” exclaimed Cromwell. 
“Ts England not actually a monster 
now with two heads, one of them 
wanting a thing, and the other not ? 
Follow the example given you by 
those German princes who are free- 
ing themselves from the yoke which 
has humbled them for so many 
years before the throne of a pontiff 
who is a stranger alike to their af- 
fections and their interests! Then 
everything anomalous will rectify 
itself, and your subjects cease to 
believe that any other than your- 
self is entitled to their homage or 
submission.” 

“You are right, little Crom- 
well!” cried Henry VIII., this 
seductive and perfidious discourse 
flattering at the same time his 
guilty passion and the ambition 
that divided his soul. “But how 
would you proceed about executing 
this marvellous project, of which a 
thought had already crossed my 
own mind ?—for, as I have just told 
you, the clergy will refuse to obey 
me, and I shall then have no means 
of compelling them.” 


“Your consideration and kind- 
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ness make you forget,” replied 
Cromwell adroitly, afraid of wound- 
ing the king’s pride, “the statutes 
of premunire offer you means both 
sure and easy. Is it not by those 
laws they have tried Wolsey before 
the Parliament? In condemning 
him they have condemned them- 
selves, and have made themselves 
amenable to the same penalties. 
You have them all in your power. 
Threaten to punish them in their 
turn, if they refuse to take the oath 
acknowledging you as head of the 
church ; and do it fearlessly if they 
dare attempt to resist you.” 

“Well, little Cromwell,” said 
Henry VIIL., slapping him fami- 
liarly on the shoulder, “I observe 
with great satisfaction your cool- 
ness and the variety of resources 
you have atcommand. You see 


everything at a glance and fear no- 
I have made all these ob- 
jections only 


thing. 
to hear how you 
would meet them. Here, take 
these Roman documents, read them 
for yourself, and you will be better 
able to appreciate their contents; 
while I go and beg Anne to forget 
the wrongs I so cruelly reproach 
myself with having inflicted on her.” 

Saying this, Henry VIII. went 
out, and Cromwell followed him 
with his eyes as he walked through 
the long gallery. 

An ironical smile hovered over 
his thin and bloodless lips as he 
watched him. “Go, go,” he mur- 
mured to himself, “ throw yourself 
at the feet of your silly mistress, and 
ask her pardon for wishing her to 
be queen of England. They are 
grand, very grand, these kings, and 
yet they find themselves very often 
held in the hollow of the hand of 
some low and crafty flatterer! 
*Despicable creature!’ they will 
say. Yes, I am despicable in the 
eyes of many; and yet they pre- 
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pare, by my advice, to overthrow 
the pillars of the church, in order 
to enrich me with its consecrated 
spoils.” 

He laughed a diabolical laugh ; 
then suddenly his face grew dark, 
and a fierce, malignant gleam shot 
from his eyes. “Go,” he contin- 
ued—“ go, prince as false as you are 
wicked. I, at least, am your equal 
in cunning and duplicity. You 
were not created for good, and the 
odious voice of More will call you 
in vain to the path of virtue. My 
tongue—ay, mine—is to you far 
sweeter! It carries a poison that 
you will suck with eager lips. The 
son of the poor fuller will make 
you his partner in crime. He will 
recline with you on your velvet 
throne, and perfidious cruelty will 
unite us heart and soul! . . . Go, 
seek that fool whom you adore and 
who will weary you very soon, and 
the vile, ambitious father who has 
begotten her. But, for me!... 
destroy your kingdom, profane the 
sanctuary, light the funeral pyre, 
and compel all those to mount it 
who shall oppose the laws Cromwell 
will dictate to you! Two ferocious 
beasts to-day share the throne of 
England! You will surfeit me with 
gold, and I will make you drunk 
with blood! You shall proclaim 
aloud what I shall have whispered 
in your ear! Ha! who of the two 
will be really king—Henry VIII. 
or Cromwell? Why, Cromwell, 
without doubt; because he was 
born in the mire. He has learned 
how to fly while the other was be- 
ing fledged beneath the shadow of 
the crown! You have been reared 
within these walls of gold,” contin- 
ued Cromwell, surveying the mag- 
nificent adornings of the royal 
chamber; “these exquisite per- 
fumes, escaping from fountains and 
flowers, have always surround you. 
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You have never known, like me, 
abandonment and want, suffered 
from cold and hunger in a thatched 
cottage, and imbibed the hatred, 
fostered in those abodes of wretch- 
edness, against the rich; but I have 
cherished that rage in my inmost 
soul! There it burns like a con- 
suming fire! I will have a palace. 
I will have power and be feared. 
Servile courtiers shall fawn at my 
feet, adulation shall surround me. 
I would grasp the entire world, and 
yet the cry of my soul would be, 
More, still more !” 

Saying this, Cromwell threw him- 
self into the king’s arm-chair, and, 
pushing contemptuously from him 
the papers he had taken to read, 
abandoned himself entirely to the 
furious thirst of avarice and ambi- 
tion that devoured him. 


The curfew had already sounded 
many hours, and profound silence 


reigned over the city. Not a 
sound was heard throughout the 
dark and winding streets, save the 
boisterous shouts of some midnight 
revellers returning from a party of 
pleasure, or the dreary and mono- 
tonous song of a besotted inebriate 
as he staggered toward his home. 

In the mansion of the French 
ambassador, however, no one had 
retired; and young De Vaux, im- 
patiently waiting the return of M. 
du Bellay, paced with measured 
tread up and down the large hall 
where for many hours supper had 
been served. 

Weary with listening for the 
sound of footsteps, and hearing 
only the mournful sighing of the 
night-wind, he at length seated him- 
self before the fire in a great tapes- 
tried arm-chair whose back, rising 
high above his head, turned over 
in the form of a canopy, and gave 
him the appearance of a saint re- 
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posing in the depths of his shrine. 
For a long time he watched the 
sparks as they flew upward from 
the fire, then, taking a book from 
his pocket, he opened it at random ; 
but before reaching the bottom of 
the first page his eyes closed, the 
book fell from his hands, and he 
sank into a profound sleep, from 
which he was aroused only by the 
noise made by the ambassador's 
servants on the arrival of their 
master. 

M. de Vaux, being suddenly 
aroused from sleep, arose hastily to 
his feet on seeing the ambassador 
enter. 

“T have waited for you with the 
greatest impatience,” he exclaimed 
with a suppressed yawn. 

“Say, rather, you have been 
sleeping soundly in your chair,” 
replied M. du _ Bellay, smiling. 
“Here!” he continued, turning 
toward the valets who followed 
him, “take my cloak and hat, and 
then leave us; you can remove the 
table in the morning.” 

Obedient to their master’s orders, 
they lighted several more lamps 
and retired, not without regret, 
however, at losing the opportu- 
nity of catching, during the re- 
past, a word that might have satis- 
fied their curiosity as to the cause 
of M. du Bellay having remained 
at the king’s palace until so late an 
hour. 

“Well, monsieur! what has 
been done at last?” eagerly in- 
quired young De Vaux as soon as 
they had left. 

“Tn truth, I cannot yet compre- 
hend it myself,” replied Du Bellay. 
“In spite of all my efforts, it has 
been impossible to clearly unravel 
the knot of intrigue. This morn- 
ing, as you know, nothing was talk- 
ed of but the downfall of Anne 
Boleyn, I was delighted; her 
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overthrow would have dispensed 
us from all obligations. Now the 
king is a greater fool about her 
than ever, and, unless God himself 
strikes a blow to sever them, I be- 
lieve nothing will cure him of his 
infatuation. As I entered, his first 
word was to demand why I had 
been so long in presenting myself. 
‘Sire,’ I replied, ‘I have come with 
the utmost haste, I assure you, and 
am here ready to execute any or- 
ders it may please you to give!’” 

“* Listen,’ hethen saidtome. ‘I 
have several things to tell you; 
but the first of all is to warn you 
of my determination to arrest Car- 
dinal Wolsey. I am aware that 
you have manifested a great deal 
of interest in him; . that you 
have even gone to see him when 
he was sick; . . . but that is of no 
consequence. I am far from be- 
lieving that you are in any manner 
concerned in the treason lre has 
meditated against me. ‘Therefore 
I have wished to advise you, that 
you may feel no apprehension on 
that account.’ I was struck with 
astonishment. ‘What! sire,’ I at 
last answered, ‘the cardinal betray 
you? Why, he is virtually banished 
from England, where he occupies 
himself, they say, only in doing 
works of charity and mercy.’ ‘I 
know what I say to you,’ replied 
the king; ‘his own servants accuse 
him of conspiring against the state. 
But I shall myself examine into 
the depths of this accusation. In 
the meantime he shall be removed 
to the Tower, and I will send Sir 
Walsh with instructions to join the 
Earl of Northumberland, in order 
to arrest Wolsey at Cawood Castle, 
where he is now established.’ ” 

“Ts it possible ?” cried De Vaux, 
interrupting M, du Bellay. “ That 
unfortunate cardinal! Who could 
have brought down this new storm 
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5 
on his head? M. du Bellay, do 
you believe him capable of com- 
mitting this crime, even if it were 
in his power?” 

“T do not believe a word of it,” 
replied M. du Bellay, “ and I know 
not who has excited this new storm 
of persecution. I have tried every 
possible means to ascertain from 
the king, but he constantly evaded 
my questions by answering in a 
vague and obscure manner. I 
have been informed in the palace 
that he had seen no person during 
the day, except Cromwell, Lady 
Boleyn, and the Duke of Suffolk. 
Might this not be the result of a 
plot concocted between them? 
This is only a conjecture, and we 
may never get at the bottom of the 
affair. But let us pass on to mat- 
ters of more importance. ‘lhe 
mistress is in high favor again. 
The king is determined to marry 
her, and has proclaimed in a threat- 
ening manner that he will separate 
himself from the communion of 
Rome, and no more permit the su- 
premacy of the Sovereign Pontiff 
to be recognized in his kingdom. 
He demands that the King of 
France shall do the same, and 
rely on his authority in following 
his example.” 

“What!” cried De Vaux, as- 
tounded by this intelligence. “And 
how have you answered him, my 
lord ?”’ 

“T said all that I felt authoriz- 
ed or could say,” replied Du Bel- 
lay; “ but what means shall we use 
to persuade a man so far trans- 
ported and subjugated by his pas- 
sions that he seems to be a fool—no 
longer capable of reasoning, of com- 
prehending either his duty, the 
laws, or the future? I have held 
up to him the disruption of his 
kingdom, the horrors that give 
birth to a war of religion, the 
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blood that it would cause him to 
spill.” 

“*T shall spill as much of it as 
may be necessary,’ he replied, ‘ 
make them yield. They will have 
their choice. Already the repre- 
sentatives of the clergy have been 
ordered to assemble. Well! they 
shall decide among themselves 
which is preferable—death, exile, 
or obedience to my will.’ 

“Whilst saying this,” continued 
M. du Bellay, with a gloomy ex- 
pression, “he played with 
a bunch of roses, carelessly plucking 
off the leaves with his fingers.” 

“But what has been able to 
bring the king, in so short a time, 
to such an extremity?” asked De 
Vaux, whose eyes, full of astonish- 
ment and anxiety, interrogated 
those of M. du Bellay. 

“His base passions, without 
doubt; and, still more, the vile flat 
tery coming from some one of those 
he has taken into favor,’’ replied 
Du Bellay impatiently. a NG 
“T tried in vain to discover who 
the arch-hypocrite could be, but the 
king was never for amoment thrown 
off his guard; he constantly repeat- 
ed: ‘JZ have resolved on this; 7 
willdothat!” . . . Ishall find 
out, however, hereafter,” continued 
Du Bellay; “but at present I am 
in ignorance.” 

“Has he said anything to you 
about the grand master?” asked 
De Vaux. 

“No; but it seems he has been 
very much exercised on account 
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of the cordial reception Chancellor 
Duprat gave Campeggio when he 
passed through France. ‘That 
man has behaved very badly toward 
me,’ he said sharply. ‘I was so 
lenient as to let him leave my king- 
dom unmolested, after having hesi- 
tated a long time’ whether I should 
not punish him severely for his con- 
duct; and, behold, one of your 
ministers receives and treats him 
with the utmost magnificence !’ 

“T assured him no consequence 
should be attached to that circum- 
stance, and pretended that Chancel- 
lor Duprat was so fond of good 
cheer and grand display he had 
doubtless been too happy to have 
an opportunity of parading his 
wealth and luxury before the eyes 
of a stranger. 

“He then renewed the attack 
against Wolsey. ‘If that be the 
case,’ he exclaimed, ‘this must be 
a malady common to all these chan- 
cellors; for my lord cardinal was 
also preparing to give a royal recep- 
tion in the capital of his realm of 
York; but, unfortunately,’ he added 
with an ironical sneer, ‘I happen 
to be his master, and we have some- 
what interfered with his plans.” He 
then attacked the pope, then our 
king; and finally, while the hour 
of midnight was striking, exhausted 
with anger and excitement, to my 
great relief, he permitted me to re- 
tire. Now,” added M. du Bellay, 
“ we will have to spend the rest of 
the night in writing, and to-morrow 
the courier must be despatched.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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PRUSSIA AND THE CHURCH. 


In February, 1848, Louis Phi- 
lippe was driven from his throne by 
the people of Paris, and the Repub- 
lic was proclaimed. This revolu- 
tion rapidly spread over the whole 
of Europe. The shock was most 
violent in Germany, where every- 
thing was in readiness for a general 
outburst. Most of the govern- 
ments were compelled to yield to the 
popular will and to make impor- 
tant concessions. New cabinets 
were formed in Wiirtemberg, Darm- 
stadt, Nassau, and Hesse. Lewis 
of Bavaria was forced to abdicate. 
Hanover and Saxony held out until 


Berlin and Vienna were invaded by 
the revolutionary party, when they 


too succumbed. On the 13th of 
March the Vienna mob overthrew 
the Austrian ministry, and Met- 
ternich fled to England. Italy 
and Hungary revolted. Berlin was 
held all summer by an_ ignorant 
revolutionary faction. In Sep- 
tember fierce and bloody riots 
broke out in Frankfort. 

Popular meetings, secret socie- 
ties, revolutionary clubs, violent 
declamations, and inflammatory ap- 
peals through the press kept all 
Germany in a state of agitation. 
Occasional outbreaks among the 
peasantry, followed by pillage and 
incendiarism, increased the general 
confusion. 

It was during this time of wild 
excitement that the elections for 
the Imperial Parliament were held. 
‘To this assembly many avowed 
atheists, pantheists, communists, 
and Jacobins were chosen—men 
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who fully agreed with Hecker 
when he declared that “there 
were six plagues in Germany—the 
princes, the nobles, the bureau- 
crats, the capitalists, the parsons, 
and the soldiers.” ‘The parties in the 
Parliament took their names from 
their positions in the assembly hall, 
and were called the extreme left, 
the left, the left centre, the right 
centre, the right, and the extreme 
right. The first three were com- 
posed of red republicans, Jacobins, 
and liberals. ‘To the right centre 
belonged the constitutional libe- 
rals; and on the right and right 
centre sat the Catholic members, 
the predecessors of the party of the 
Centrum of the present day. The 
extreme right was occupied by 
functionaries and _ bureaucrats, 
chiefly from Prussia, ‘The Parlia- 
ment of Frankfort, in the Grund- 
rechte, or Fundamental Rights, 
which it proclaimed, decreed uni- 
versal suffrage, abolished all the po- 
litical rights of the aristocracy, the 
hereditary chambers in all the 
states of Germany, set aside the 
existing family entails, and, though 
nominally it retained the imperial 
power, degraded the emperor to a 
republican president by giving him 
merely a suspensive veto. 

While this Parliament was sitting 
the Catholic bishops of Germany 
assembled in council at Wiirzburg, 
and, at the conclusion of their de- 
liberations, drew up a Memorial as 
firm in tone as it was clear and pre- 
cise in expression, in which they 
set fortn the claims of the church. 
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“To bring about,” they said, “a 
separation from the state—that is 
to say, from public order, which 
necessarily reposes on a moral 
and religious foundation—is not ac- 
cording to the will of the church. 
If the state will perforce separate 
from the church, so will the 
church, without approving, tolerate 
what it cannot avoid; and when 
not compelled by the duty of self- 
preservation, she will not break the 
bonds of union made fast by mu- 
tual understanding. 

“The church, entrusted with the 
solemn and holy mission, ‘As my 
Father hath sent me, so send I ye,’ 
requires for the accomplishment of 
this mission, whatever the form of 
government of the state may be, 
the fullest freedom and indepen- 
dence. Her holy popes, prelates, 
and confessors have in all ages will- 
ingly and courageously given up 
their life and blood for the preser- 
vation of this inalienable freedom.” 

In virtue of these principles the 
bishops, in this Memorial, claimed 
the right of directing, without any 
interference on the part of the state, 
theological seminaries, and of found- 
ing schools, colleges, and all kinds 
of educational establishments; of 
exerting canonical control, unfet- 
tered by state meddling. over the 
conduct of their clergy, as well as 
that of introducing into their dio- 
ceses religious orders, congregations, 
and pious confraternities, for which 
they demanded the same rights 
which the new political constitution 
had granted to secular associations. 
Finally, they asserted their right to 
free and untrammelled communica- 
tion with the Holy See; and, as in- 
cluded in this, that of receiving and 
pubiishing all papal bulls, briefs, 
and other documents without the 
Royal Placet, which they declar- 
ed to be repugnant to the honor 
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and dignity of the ministers of re- 
ligion. 

The Frankfort Parliament de- 
creed the total separation of church 
and state, and was therefore com- 
pelled to guarantee the freedom of 
all religions. This separation was 
sanctioned by the Catholic mem- 
bers of the Assembly, who looked 
upon it as less dangerous to the 
cause of religion and morality than 
ecclesiastical Josephism. In the 
present conflict between the church 
and the German Empire the Ca- 
tholic party has again demanded, 
and in vain, the separation of 
church and state. In rejecting 
their urgent request, Dr. Falk de- 
clared that the leading minds in 
England and America are already 
beginning to regret that their gov- 
ernments have so little control 
over the ecclesiastical organizations 
within their limits. 

Whilst the representatives of the 
German people at Frankfort were 
abolishing the privileges of the no- 
bles, decreeing the separation of 
church and state, and forgetting 
the standing, armies, the govern- 
ments were quietly gathering their 
forces. Marshal Radetzky put 
down the Italian rebellion, Prince 
Windischgratz quelled the demo- 
cracy of Vienna, and General Wran- 
gel took possession of Berlin, with- 
out a battle. Russia, at the request 
of Austria, sent an army into Hun- 
gary to destroy the rebellion in 
that country, and the disturbances 
in Bavaria and in the Palatinate 
were suppressed by Prussian troops 
under the present Emperor of Ger- 
many. ‘The representatives of ‘the 
larger states withdrew from the 
Frankfort Parliament, which dwin- 
dled, and finally, amidst universa! 
and neglect, came to an 
end at Stuttgart, June 18, 1849. 

But the liberties of the church 


contempt 
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were not lost. In Prussia, as we 
have seen, a better state of things 
had begun with the imprisonment 
of the heroic Archbishop of Cologne 
in 1837. In the face of the men- 
acing attitude of the German dem- 
ocrats and republicans, Frederick 
William IV. confirmed the liberties 
of the Catholic Church by the let- 
ters-patent of 1847. 

The constitutions of December 
5, 1848, and January 31, 1850, were 
drawn up in the lurid light of* 
the revolution, which had beaten 
fiercest upon the house of Hohen- 
zollern. ‘The king had capitulated 
to the insurgents, withdrawn his 
soldiers from the capital, and aban- 
doned Berlin, and with it the whole 
state, for nine months to the ten- 
der mercies of the mob. He was 
forced to witness the most revolt- 
ing spectacles. The dead bodies 
of the rioters were borne in pro- 
cession under the windows of his 
palace, while the rabble shout- 
ed to him: “Fritz, off with your 
hat.” 

It is not surprising, in view of 
this experience, that we should find 
in the constitution of 1850 (articles 
15 to 18 inclusive) a very satisfac- 
tory recognition of the rights of 
the church. Why these paragraphs 


granting the church freedom to 
regulate and administer its own 


affairs; to keep possession of its 
own revenues, endowments, and es- 
whether devoted to 
worship, education, or beneficence ; 
and freely to communicate with the 
Pope, were inserted in the constitu- 
tion, we from Prince Bis- 
marck himself. In his speech in 
the Prussian Upper House, March 
10, 1573. he affirmed that “they 
were introduced at a time when the 
state needed, or thought it needed, 
help, and believed that it would 
find this help by leaning on the 


tablishments, 


know 
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Catholic Church. It was proba- 
bly led to this belief by the fact 
that in the National’ Assembly of 
1848 all the electoral districts with 
a preponderant Catholic popula- 
tion returned—I will not say roy- 
alist representatives, but certainly 
men who were the friends of order, 
which was not the case in the Pro- 
testant districts.” 

The provisions of the constitu- 
tion of 1850 with regard to the 
church were honorably and faith- 
fully carried out down to the be- 
ginning of the present conflict. 
Never since the Reformation had 
the church in Prussia been so free, 
never had she made such rapid pro- 
gress, whether in completing her 
internal organization or in extend- 
ing her influence. The Prussian 
liberals and atheists, who had 
fully persuaded themselves that 
without the wealth and aid of the 
state the Catholic religion would 
have no force, were amazed. ‘The 
influence of the priests over the 
people grew in proportion as they 
were educated more thoroughly in 
the spirit and discipline of the 
church under the immediate su- 
pervision of the bishops, unfettered 
by state interference; the number 
of convents, both of men and wo- 
men, rapidly increased; associa- 
tions of all kinds, scientific, benevo- 
lent, and religious, spread over the 
land; religious journals and re- 
views were founded in which Ca- 
tholic interests were ably advocat- 
ed and defended; and all the 
forces of the church were unified 
and guided by the harmonious ac- 
tion of a most enlightened and 
zealous episcopate. 

This was the more astonishing 
as the Evangelical Church, whose 
liberties had also been guaranteed 
by the constitution of 1850, had 
shown itself unable to profit by the 
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greater frecdom of action which it 
had received. In fact, the Evangeli- 
cal Church was lifeless, and it need- 
ed only this test to prove its want 
of vitality. It was a state creation, 
and in an age when the world had 
ceased to recognize the divine 
right of kings to create religions. 
It was only in 1817 that the Luth- 
eran and Calvinistic churches of 
Prussia, together with the very 
name of Protestant, were abolished 
by roval edict, and a new Prussian 
establishment, under the title of 
“ evangelical,” was imposed by the 
civil power upon a Protestant pop- 
ulation of nearly eight millions, 
whose religious and moral sense 
was so dead that they seemed to 
regard with stolid indifference this 
interference of government with all 
that freemen deem most sacred 
in life. Acts of parliament may 
make “establishments,” but they 
cannot inspire religious faith and 
life; and it was therefore not sur- 
prising that, when the mummy of 
evangelicalism was put out into 
the open air of freedom by the con- 
stitution of 1850, it should have 
been revealed to all that the. thing 
was dead. 

Nevertheless, the Prussian gov- 
ernment continued to act toward 
the Catholic Church with great jus- 
tice, and even friendliness, and the 
war against Catholic Austria in 1866 
wrought no change in its ecclesi- 
astical policy. Even the opening 
of the Vatican Council caused no 
alarm in Prussia; on the contrary, 
King William, as it was generally 
believed at least, was most civil to 
the Holy Father; and Prince Bis- 
marck himself at that time saw no 
reason for apprehension, though he 
had been the head of the ministry 
already eight years. ‘lo what, then, 
are we to attribute Prussia’s sud- 
den change of attitude toward the 
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church? Who began the present 
conflict, and what was its provo- 
cation ? 

This is a question which has 
been much discussed in the Prus- 
sian House of Deputies and else- 
where. Prince Bismarck has openly 
asserted in the House of Deputies 
within the past year that the provo- 
cation was the definition of papal 
infallibility by the Vatican Council 
on the 18th of June, 1870, and 
subsequently the hostile attitude of 
the party of the Centrum toward the 
German Empire. 

Herr von Kirchmann, a member 
of the German Parliament and of 
the Prussian House of Deputies, a 
national liberal, and not a Catholic, 
but in the main a sympathizer with 
the spirit of the Falk legislation, has 
recently discussed this whole sub- 
ject with great ability, and—as far 
as it is possible for one who believes 
in the Hegelian doctrine that “ the 
state is the present god ”—also with 
fairness.” 

To Prince Bismarck’s first asser- 
tion, that the definition of papal 
infallibility was the unpardonable 
offence, which has been so strongly 
emphasized by Mr. Gladstone and 
re-echoed with parrot-like fidelity 
by the anti-Catholic press of Eu- 
rope and America, Herr von Kirch- 
mann makes the following reply : 


“It is difficult to understand how so 
experienced a statesman as Prince Bis- 
marck can ascribe to this decree of the 
council such great importance for the 
states of Europe, and particularly for 
Prussia and Germany. To a theorizer 
sitting behind his books such a de- 
cree, it may be allowed, might ap- 
pear to be something portentous, since, 
taken from a-purely theoretical stand- 
point and according to the letter, the in- 
fallibility of the Pope in all questions of 


* Der Culturkampf in Preussen und seine B-- 
denken—* Considerations on the Culture-Struggle 
in Prussia ’—von J. H. von Kirchmann. Leipzig, 
1875. 
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religion and morals gives him unlimited 
control over all human action; and 
many a Catholic, when called upon to re- 
ceive this infallibility as part of his faith, 
may have found that he was unable to 
follow so far; but a statesman ought to 
know how to distinguish, especially 
where there is question of the Catholic 
Church, between the literal import of 
dogmas and their use in practical life. 
In the Catholic Church as a whole, this 
infallibility, as is well known, has existed 
from the earliest times; its organ hither- 
to has been the Ecumenical Council in 
union with the Pope; but already before 
1870 it was disputed whether the Pope 
might not alone act as the organ of in- 
fallibility. In 1870 the question was de- 
cided in favor of the Pope ; but we must 
consider that the ecumenical councils 
have, as history shows, nearly always 
framed their decrees in accordance with 
the views of the court of Rome; and this, 
of itself, proves that the change made in 
1870 is rather one of form than of es- 
sence. Especially false is it to maintain 
that by this decree a complete revolution 
in the constitution of the church has 
been made. To the theorizer we might 
grant the abstract possibility that some- 


thing of this kind might some day or 
other happen; but such Zosstbilitics of 
the abuse of a right are found in all the 
relations of public life, in the state and 
its representatives as well as in the 


church. Even in constitutions the most 
carefully drawn up such possibilities are 
found in-all directions. What a states- 
man has to consider is not mere possi- 
bilities, but the question whether the 
possessor of such right is not compelled, 
from the very nature of things, to make 
of it only the most moderate and pru- 
dent use. So long, therefore, as the Pope 
does not alter the constitution of the 
church, that constitution remains, pre- 
cisely in its ancient form, such as it has 
been recognized and tolerated by the 
state for centuries ; and wherever the re- 
lations between particular states and the 
court of Rome have ‘been arranged by 
concordats, these too remain unchanged, 
unless the states themselves find it con- 
venient to depart from them. We see, in 
fact, that this infallibility of the Pope’has 
in no country of Europe or America al- 
tered one jot or tittle in the constitution 
of the Catholic Church ; and where in 
particular countries such changes have 
taken place, they have not been made by 
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the ecclesiastical government, but by the 
state and in its interest. In Germany 
even, and in Prussia itself, the Pope has, 
since 1870, made no change in the church 
constitution, as determined by the Canon 
Law ; and when, in some of his encycli 
cals and other utterances, he has taken 
up a hostile attitude towards the German 
Empire and the Prussian state, he has 
done this only in defence against the ag- 
gressive legislation of the civil govern- 
ment. He has never hesitated to express 
his disapprobation of the new church 
laws, but he has in no instance touched 
the constitution of the Catholic Church 
or the rights of the bishops.” * 


It seems almost needless to re- 
mark that there is no necessary con- 
nection between the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility and that of the es- 
sential organization of the church; 
that the jurisdiction of the Pope 
was as great, and universally recog- 
nized as such by Catholics, be- 
fore the Vatican Council as since; 
and consequently that it is not 
even possible that the definition of] 
1870 should make any change in 
his authoritative relation to, or pow- 
er over, the church. His jurisdic- 
tion is wider than his infallibility, 
and independent of it; and the 
duty of obedience to his commands 
existed before the dogma was de- 
fined precisely as it exists now; 
and therefore it is clearly mani- 
fest that the Vatican decree cannot 
give even a plausible pretext for 
such legislation as the Falk Laws. 


“Not less singular,” continues Herr 
von Kirchmann, “ does it sound to hear 
the party of the Centrum in the Reich- 
stag and Prussian Landtag denounced 
as the occasion of the new regulations 
between church and state. The mem- 
bers of this party notoriously represent 
the views and wishes of the majority of 
their constituents, and just as faithfully 
as the members of the parties who side 
with the government. The reproach 


* Culturkamp/, pp.s-7. For anaccount of the 
Falk Laws and persecution of the church in Ger- 
many, see CaTHotic Wortp for Dec., 1874, and 
Jan., 1875. 
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that they receive their instructions from 
Rome is not berne out by the facts; and 
if there were an understanding with 
Rome of the kind which their adversaries 
af%rm, this could only be the result of a 
similar understanding on the part of 
iheir constituents. Nothing could more 
sirikingly prove that the Catholic party 
faithfully represent the great majority in 
their electoral districts than the repeated 
re-election of the same representatives or 
of men of similar views. To this we must 
add that the Centrum, though strong in 
numbers, is yet in a decided minority 
both in the Reichstag and the Prussian 
Landtag, and has always been defeated 
in its opposition to the recent ecclesias- 
tical legislation. If in other matters, by 
uniting with opposition parties, it has 
caused the government inconvenience, 
we have no right to ascribe this to 
feelings of hostility ; for on such occa- 
sions its orators have given substantial 
political reasons for their opposition, 
and instances enough might be enume- 
rated in which, precisely through the aid 
of the Centrum, many illiberal and dan- 
gerous projects of law have fallen 
through ; and for this the party deserves 
the thanks of the country. 

“The present action of the state against 
the Catholic Church would be unjustifi- 
able, it better grouads could not be adduc- 
ed in its favor. For the attentive observer, 
however, valid reasons are not wanting. 
They are to be found, to put the whole 
matter in a single word, in the great 
power to which the Catholic Church in 
Prussia had attained by the aid of the 
constitution and the favor of the govern- 
ment—a power which, if its growth had 
been longer tolerated, would have be- 
come, not indeed dangerous to the exis- 
tence of the state, but a hindrance to 
the right fulglment of the ends of its 
existence.” * 





Neither the Vatican Council, 
then, nor the Catholics of Prussia 
have done anything to provoke the 
present persecution. ‘To find fault 
with the German bishops for ac- 
cepting the dogma of infallibility, 
after having strongly opposed its 
definition by the council, would be 
as unreasonable as to blame a mem- 


* Page 9. 
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ber of Congress for admitting the 
binding force of a law the passage 
of which he had done everything in 
his power to prevent. Their duty, 
beyond all question, was to act as 
they have acted. ‘This was not the 
offence: the unpardonable crime 
was that the church, as soon as she 
was unloosed from the fetters of 
bureaucracy, had grown too power- 
ful. We doubt whether any more 
forcible argument in proof of the 
indestructible vitality of the church 
can be found than that which may 
be deduced from the universal con- 
sent of her enemies, of whatever 
shade of belief or unbelief, that the 
only way in which she can be suc- 
cessfully opposed is to array against 
her the strongest of human powers 
—that of the state. A complete re- 
volution of thought upon this sub- 
ject has taken place within the last 
half-century. Up to that time it 
was confidently held by Protestants 
as well as infidels that, to undermine 
and finally destroy the church, it 
would be simply necessary to with- 
draw from her the support of the 
state; that to her freedom would 
necessarily prove fatal. The expe- 
riment, as it was thought, had not 
been satisfactorily tried. Ireland, 
indeed, had held her faith for three 
hundred years, in spite of all that 
fiendish cruelty could invent to de- 
stroy it; but persecution has always 
been the life of the faith. In the 
United States the church had been 
free since the war of independence, 
but of us little was known; and, be- 
sides, down to, say, 1830 even the 
most thoughtful and far-sighted 
among us had serious doubts as to 
the future of the church in this 
country. 

3ut with the emancipation of the 
Catholics in Great Britain, the new 
constitution of the kingdom of Bel- 
gium, and the completer organiza- 
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tion of the church in the United 
States, the test as to the action 
of freedom upon the progress of 
Cathoiic faith began to be applied 
over a wide and varied field and 
under not unfavorable circumstan- 
ces. What the result has been we 
may learn from our enemies. Mr. 
Gladstone expostulates for Great 


Britain, and reaches a hand of sym- © 


pathy to M. Emile de Laveleye in 
Belgium. Dr. Falk, Dr. Friedberg, 
and even the moderate Herr von 
Kirchmann, defend the tyranniéal 
May Laws as necessary to stop the 
growth of the church in Germany ; 
and at home the most silent of Presi- 
dents and the most garrulous of 
bishops, forgetting that the cause 
of temperance has prior claims upon 
their attention, have raised the cry 
of alarm to warn their fellow-citi- 
zens of the dangerous progress of 
popery in this great and free coun- 
try. ‘lime was when “the Free 
Church in the Free State” was 
thought to be the proper word of 
command; but now it is “the 
Fettered Church in the Enslaved 
State,” since no state that meddles 
with the consciences of its subjects 
can be free. 

If there is anything for which we 
feel more especially thankful, it is 
that henceforth the cause of the 
church and the cause of freedom 
are inseparably united. We have 
heard to satiety that the Catholic 
Chureh is the greatest conservative 
force in the world, the most power- 
ful element of order in society, the 
noblest school of respect in which 
mankind ever been taught. 
Praised be God that now, as in the 
early days, he is making it impossible 
that Catholics should not be on the 
side of liberty, as the church has al- 
ways been; so that all men may see 
that, if we love order the more, we 
love not liberty the less! 


have 
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“T will sing to my God as long as 
I shall be,” wrote an inspired king; 
“put not your trust in princes.’ 
No, nor in governments, nor in 
states, but in God who is the Lord, 
and in the poor whom Jesus loved. 
From God out of the people came 
the church; through God back to 
the people is she going. We know 
there are still many Catholics who 
trust in kings and believe in salva- 
tion through them; but God will 
make them wiser. ‘The Spirit that 
sits at the roaring Loom of ‘Time 
will weave for them other  gar- 
ments. ‘The irresistible charm of 
the church, humanly speaking, lies 
in the fact that she comes closer to 
the hearts of the people than any 
other power that been 
brought to bear upon mankind. 

Having shown that the oppres- 
sive ecclesiastical legislation of 
Germany was not provoked by the 
church, and that its only excuse 
is the increasing power of the 
church, Herr von Kirchmann re- 
duces all farther discussion of this 
subject to the two following heads: 
1st. How far ought the state to 
go in setting bounds to this power 
of the Catholic Church? and 2d. 
What means ought it to employ? 

In view of the dangers with which 
every open breach of the peace be- 
tween church and state is fraught 
for the people, it would have been 
advisable, he thinks, from political 
motives, to have tried to séttle the 
difficulty by a mutual understand- 
ing between the two powers; nor 
would it, in his opinion, be deroga- 
tory to the sovereignty of the state 
to treat the church as an equal, 
since she embraces in her fold all 
the Catholics of the world, who 
have their directing head in the 
Pope, whose sovereign ecclesiasti- 
cal power cannot, therefore, as a 
matter of fact, be called in question. 


has ever 
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That Prussia did not make any 
effort to see what could be effected 
by this policy of conciliation may, 
in the opinion of Herr von Kirch- 
mann, find some justification in the 
fact that the government did not 
expect, and could not in 1871 fore- 
see, the determined opposition of 
the Catholics to the May Laws of 
1873. At any rate, as he thinks, 
the high and majestatic right of the 
state is supreme, and it alone must 
determine, in the ultimate instance, 
how far and how long it will ac- 
knowledge any claim of the church. 
Thus even this statesman, who is 
of the more moderate school of 
Prussian politicians, holds that the 
church has no rights which the 
state is bound to respect; that 
political interests are paramount, 
and conscience, in the modern as 
in the ancient pagan state, has no 
claim upon the recognition of the 
government. English and Ameri- 
can Protestants, where their own 
interests are concerned, would be 
as little inclined to accept this 
doctrine as Catholics; in fact, this 
country was born of a protest 
against the assumption of state 
supremacy over conscience; and 
yet so blinding and misleading is 
prejudice that the Falk Laws re- 
ceive their heart-felt sympathy. 

Though Herr von Kirchmann 
accepts without reservation the 
principles which underlie the re- 
cent Prussian anti-Catholic legisla- 
tion, and thinks the May Laws 
have been drawn up with great 
wisdom and consummate know- 
ledge of the precise points at 
which the state should oppose the 
growing power of the church, he 
yet freely admits that there are 
grave doubts whether the present 
policy of Prussia on this subject 
can be successfully carried out. 
‘That Prince Bismarck and Dr. Falk 
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had but a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the difficulties which lay 
in their path, the numerous supple- 
mentary bills which have been re- 
peatedly introduced in order to 
give effect to the May Laws plainly 
show. Where there is question of 
principle and of conscience Prince 
3ismarck is not at home. He be- 
lieves in force; like the first Napo- 
leon, holds that Providence is al- 
ways on the side of the biggest 
cannons; sneers about going to 
Canossa, as Napoleon mockingly 
asked the pope whether his excom- 
munication would make the arms 
fall from the hands of his veterans, 
He knows the workings of courts, 
and is a master in the devious 
ways of diplomacy. He can esti- 
mate with great precision the re- 
sources of a country; he has a 
keen eye for the weak points of an 
adversary. His tactics, like Napo- 


leon’s, are to bring to bear upon 


each given point of attack a force 
greater than the enemy's. He has, 
in his public life, never known 
what it is to respect right or prin- 
ciple. With the army at his back 
he has trampled upon the Prussian 
constitution with the same daring 
recklessness with which he now 
violates the most sacred rights of 
conscience. Nothing, in his eyes, is 
holy but success, and he has been 
consecrated by it, so that the Bis- 
marck-cultus has spread far beyond 
the fatherland to England and 
the United States. Carlyle has at 
last found a living hero, the very 
impersonation of the brute force 
which to him is ideal and admira- 
ble; and at eighty he offers in- 
cense and homage to the idol. We 
freely give Prince Bismarck credit 
for his remarkable gifts—indomi- 
table will, reckless courage, practi- 
cal knowledge of men, considered 
as intelligent automata whose move- 
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ments are directed by a kind of 
bureaucratic and military mechan- 
ism; and this is the kind of men 
with whom, for the most part, he 
has had to deal. - For your thor. 
ough Prussian, though the wildest 
of speculators and the boldest of 
theorizers, is the tamest of animals. 
No poor Russian soldier ever 
crouched more submissively be- 
neath the knout than do the Prus- 
sian pantheists and culturists be- 
neath the lash of a master. Like 
Voltaire, they probably prefer the 
rule of one fine Lion to that of a 
hundred rats of their own sort. 
Prince Bismarck knew his men, and 
we give him credit for his sagacity. 
Not every eye could have pierced 
the mist, and froth, and sound, and 
fury of German professordom, and 
beheld the craven heart that was 
beneath. 

Only men who believe in God 
and the soul are dangerous rebels. 
Why should he who has no faith 
make a martyr of himself? Why, 
since there is nothing but law, blind 
and merciless force, throw yourself 
beneath the wheels of the state 
Juggernaut to be crushed?. The 
religion of culture is the religion of 
indulgence, and no godlike rebel 
against tyranny and brute force 
ever sprang from such worship. 
So long as Prince Bismarck had to 
deal with men who were nourished 
on “‘ philosophy’s sweet milk,” and 
who worshipped at the altar of cul- 
ture, who had science but not 


faith, opinions but not convictions, 
amongst whom, consequently, organ- 
ic union was impossible, his policy 
of making Germany “ by blood and 


iron’ was successful enough. But, 
like all great conquerors, he longed 
for more kingdoms to subdue, and 
finding right around him a large and 
powerful body of German citizens 
who did not accept the “ new faith” 
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that the state—in other words, 
Prince Bismarck—is “ the present 
god,” just as a kind of diversion 
between victories, he turned to give 
a lesson to the Pfaffen and clerical 
Dummképfe, who burnt no incense 
in honor of his divinity. In taking 
this step it is almost needless to 
say that Prince Bismarck sought to 
pass over a chasm which science 
itself does not profess to have bridg- 
ed—that, namely, which lies between 
the worlds of matter and of spirit. 
Of the new conflict upon which 
he was entering he could have 
only vague and inaccurate notions. 
Nothing is so misleading as con- 
tempt—a feeling in which the wise 
never indulge, but which easily be- 
comes habitual with men spoiled 
by success. To the man who had 
organized the armies and guided 
the policy which had triumphed at 
Sadowa and Sedan what opposition 
could be made by a few poor priests 
and beggar-monks? Would the 
arms fall from the hands of the 
proudest soldiers of Europe be- 
cause the Pfaffen were displeased ? 
Or why should not the model cul- 
ture-state of the world make war 
upon ignorance and superstition ? 

Of the real nature and strength 
of the forces which would be mar- 
shalled inthis great battle of souls 
a man of blood and iron could form 
no just estimate. “To those who 
believe,” said Christ, “ all things are 
possible”; but what meaning have 
these words for Prince Bismarck ? 
The soul, firm in its faith, appeal- 
ing from tyrant kings and states to 
God, is invincible. Lifting itself to 
the Infinite, it draws thence a divine 
power. Like liberty, it is bright- 
est in dungeons, in fetters freest, 
and conquers with its martyrdom. 
Needie-guns cannot reach it, and 
above the deadly roar of cannon it 
rises godlike and supreme. 
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‘** For though the sant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break and work their will ; 
Though world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul? 
On God and godlike men we build our trust.” 


Men who have unwrapt them- 
selves of the garb and vesture of 
thought and sentiment with which 
the world had dressed them out, 
who have been burn again into the 
higher life, who have been clothed 
in the charity and meekness of 
Christ, who for his dear sake have 
put all things beneath their feet, 
who love not the world, who vene- 
rate more the rags of the Beggar 
than the purple of Caesar, who fear 
as they love God alone, for whom 
life is no blessing and death infi- 
nite gain, form the invincible army 
of Christ foredoomed to conquer. 
“This is the victory which over- 
cometh the world—our Faith.” 

Who has ever forgotten those 
lines of ‘Tacitus, inserted as an 
altogether trifling circumstance in 
the reign of Nero?—“So for the 
quieting of this rumor [of his having 
set fire to Rome] Nero judicially 
charged with the crime, and punish- 
ed with studied severities, 
that class, hated for their general 
wickedness, whom the vulgar call 
Christians. The originator of that 
name was one Chris/, who in the 
reign of Tiberius suffered death by 
sentence of the procurator, Pontius 
Pilate. The baneful superstition, 
thereby repressed for the time, 
again broke out, not only over Ju- 
dea, the native soil of the mischief, 
but in the City also, where from 
every side all atrocious and abom- 
inable things collect and flourish.” * 

“Tacitus,” says Carlyle, refer- 
ing to this passage, “ was the wisest, 
most penetrating man of his gene- 


most 


* Tacit. A nnad. xv. 44. 
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ration; and to such depth, and no 
deeper, has he seen into this trans- 
action, the most important that has 
occurred or can occur in the an- 
nals of mankind.” 

We doubt whether Prince Bis- 
marck to-day has any truer know- 
ledge of the real worth and power 
of the living Catholic faith on which 
he is making war than_had Tacitus 
eighteen hundred years ago, when 
writing of the rude German barba- 


rians who were hovering on the 
confines of the Roman Empire, 


and who were to have a history in 
the world only through the action 
of that“ baneful superstition” which 
he considered as one of the most 
abominable products of the fright- 
ful corruptions of his age. 

That the Prussian government 
was altogether unprepared for the 
determined though passive opposi- 
tion to the May Laws which the 
Catholics have made, Herr von 
Kirchmann freely confesses. It 
was not expected that there would 
be such perfect union between the 
clergy and the people; on the con- 
trary, it was generally supposed 
that, with the aid of the Draconian 
penalties threatened for the viola- 
tion of the Falk Laws, the resist- 
ance of the priests themselves would 
be easily overcome. ‘These men 
love their own comfort too much, 
said the culturists, to be willing to 
go to prison and live on beans and 
water for the sake of technicalities ; 
and so they chuckled over their 
pipes and lager-beer at the thought 
of their easy victory over the P/af- 
fen. They were mistaken, and 
Herr von Kirchmann admitsthatthe 
courage of the bishops and priests 
has not been broken but strength- 
ened by their sufferings for the 
faith. 

“So 
hope,” 


long as we were permitted to 
he says, “that we should have 
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only the priests to deal with, there was 
less reason for doubt as to the policy of 
executing the laws in all their rigor ; but 
the situation was wholly altered when it 
became manifest that the congregations 
held the same views as the bishops and 
priests. .... It is easy to see that all 
violent, even though legal, proceedings 
of the government against these convic- 
tions of the Catholic people can only 
weaken those proper, and in the last in 
stance alone effective, measures through 
which the May Laws can _ successfully 
put bounds to the growing power of the 
church. These measures—viz., a better 
education of the people and a higher 
culture of the priests—can, from the ha- 
ture of things, exert their influence only 
by degrees. Not till the next generation 
can we hope to gather the fruit of this 
seed ; and not then, indeed, if the reck- 
less execution of the May Laws calls 
forth an opposition in the Catholic popu- 
lations which will shake confidence in 
the just intentions of the government, 
and beget in the congregations feelings 
of hatred for everything connected with 
this legislation. Such feelings will un- 
avoidably be communicated to the chil- 
aren, and the teacher will in consequence 
be deprived of that authority without 
which his instructions must lack the 
persuasive force that is inherent in truth. 
In such a state of warfare even the high- 
er culture of the clergy must be useless. 
Those who stand on the side of the gov- 
ernment will, precisely on that account, 
fail to win the confidence of their peo- 
ple ; and the stronger the aged pastors 
emphasize the Canon Law of the church, 
the more energetically they extend the 
realms of faith even to the hierarchical 
constitution of the church, the more 
readily and faithfully will their congre- 
gations follow them. 

“It cannot be dissembled that the 
government, through the rigorous exe- 
cution of the May Laws, is raging against 
its own flesh and blood, and is thereby 
robbing itself of the only means by 
which it can have any hope of finally 
coming forth victorious from the present 
conflict. It may be objected that the re- 
sistance whicll is now so widespread 
cannot be much longer maintained, and 
that all that is needed to crush it and 
bring about peace with the church is to 
increase the pressure of the law. Asser- 
tious of this kind are made with great 
confidence by the liberals of both 
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Houses of the Landtag whenever the 
government presents a new bill; and the 
liberal newspapers, which never grow 
tired of this theme, declare that the re- 
sult is certain and even near at hand. 

“ Now, even thougl we should attach 
no importance to the contrary assertions 
of the Catholic party, it is yet eviden:, 
from the declarations of the government 
itself, that it is not all confident of reach- 
ing this result with the aid of the means 


.which it has hitherto employed or of 


those in preparation, but that it is mak- 
ing ready for a prolonged resistance of 
the clergy, who are upheld and support- 
ed by the great generosity of the Catho- 
lic people. The ovations which the 
priests receive from their congregations 
when they come forth from prison are 
not falling off, but are increasing; and 
this is equally true of the pecuniary aid 
given tothem. It is possible that much 
of this may have been gotten up by the 
priests themselves as demonstration ; 
but the displeasure of the still powerful 
government officials. which the partici- 
pants incur, and the greatness of the 
money-offerings, are evidence of earnest 
convictions. 

“Nothing, however, so strongly wit- 
nesses to the existence of a perfect un- 
derstanding between the congregations 
and the priests as the fact that, though 
the law of May, 1874, gave to those con- 
gregations whose pastors had been re- 
moved or had not been legally appointed 
by the bishops the right to elect a pas- 
tor, yet not even one congregation has 
up to the present moment made any use 
of this privilege. When we consider 
that the number of parishes where there 
is no pastor must be at least a hundred ; 
that in itself such right of choice corre- 
sponds with the wishes of the congrega- 
tions ; farther, that the law requires for 
the validity of the election merely a ma 
jority of the members who put in an ap- 
pearance; that a proposition made to 
the Landrath by ten parishioners justi- 
fies him in ordering an election; and 
that, on the part of the influential officials 
and their organs, nothing has becn left 
undone to induce the congregations to 
demand elections, not e:sily could a 
more convincing proof of the perfect 
agreement of the people with their 
priests be found than the fact that to 
this day in only two or three congrega- 
tions has it been possible to hunt up ten 
men who were willing to make such a 
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proposal, and that not even in a single 
congregation has an election of this kind 
taken place.” * 


This is indeed admirable; and it 
may, we think, be fairly doubted 
whether, in the whole history of the 
church, so large a Catholic pop- 
ulation has ever, under similar trials, 
shown greater strength or con- 
stancy. Of the peculiar nature of 
these trials we shall speak hereafter ; 
the present article we will bring 
to a close with a few remarks upon 
what we conceive to have been one 
of the most important agencies in 
bringing about the perfect una- 
nimity and harmony of action be- 
tween priests and people to which 
the Catholics of Prussia must in 
great measure ascribe their im- 
movable firmness in the presence 
of a most terrible foe. We refer 
to those Catholic associations in 
which cardinals, bishops, priests, 
and people have been brought into 
immediate contact, uniting their 
wisdom and strength for the at- 
tainment of definite ends. 

Such unions have nowhere been 
more numerous or more thoroughly 
organized than in Germany, though 
their formation is of recent date. 
It was during the revolution of 
1848, of which we have already 
spoken, that the German Catholics 
were roused to a more comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the situation, and 
resolved to combine for the defence 
of their rights and the protection 
of their religion. Popular unions 
under the name and patronage of 
Pius I1X.(Pius-Vereine) were form- 
ed throughout the fatherland, with 
the primary object of bringing to- 
gether once a week large numbers 
of Catholic men of every condition 
in life. At these weekly meetings 
the questions of the day, in so far 


* Culturkamp/, pp. 16-19. 
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as they touched upon Catholic 
interests, were freely discussed, and 
thus an intelligent and enlightened 
Catholic public opinion was created 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. In refuting calumnies 
against the church the speakers 
never failed to demand the fullest 
liberty for all Catholic  institu- 
tions. 

On the occasion of beginning the 
restoration and completion of the 
Cathedral of Cologne, the most re- 
ligious of churches, the proposi- 
tion that an annual General As- 
sembly of all the unions should be 
held was made and received with 
boundless enthusiasm. The first 
General Assembly took place at 
Mayence in October, 1848; and 
thither came delegates from Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Han- 
over, and all the other states of 
Germany, whose confidence and 
earnestness were increased by the 
presence of the Catholic members 
of the Parliament of Frankfort. 
For the first time since Luther’s 
apostasy the Catholics of Germany 
breathed the air of liberty. The 
bishops assembled at Wiirzburg, 
gave their solemn approbation to 
the great work, and Pius IX. sent 
his apostolic benediction. Since 
that time General Assemblies have 
been held at Breslau, May, 1849; 
Ratisbon, October, 1849; Linz, 
1850; Mayence, 1851; Miinster, 
1852; Vienna, 1853; Linz, 1856; 
Salzburg, 1857; Cologne, 1858; 
Freyburg, 1859; Prague, 1860; Mu- 
nich, 1861; Aix-la-Chapelle, 1862 ; 
Frankfort, 1863, and in other cities, 
down to the recent persecutions. 

These assemblies represented a 
complete system of organization, in 
which no Catholic interest was for- 
gotten. Every village and hamlet 
in the land was there, if not imme- 
diately, through some central union. 
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We have had the honor of being 
present at more than one of these 
assemblies, and the impressions 
which we then received are abid- 
ing. Side by side with cardinals, 
bishops, princes, noblemen, and the 
most learned of professors sat me- 
chanics, carpenters, shoemakers, and 
blacksmiths—not as in the act of 
worship, in which the presence of 
the Most High God dwarfs our 
universal human littlenesses to the 
dead-level of an equal insignifi- 
cance, but in active thought and 
co-operation for the furtherance 
of definite religious and social 
ends. The brotherhood of the 
race was there, an accomplished 
fact, and one felt the breathing 
as of a divine Spirit compared 
with whose irresistible force great 
statesmen and mighty armies are 
weak as the puppets of a child’s 
show. 

We have not the space to de- 
scribe more minutely the ends, 
aims, and workings of the number- 
less Catholic associations of Ger- 
many ; but we must express our 
deep conviction that no study could 
be more replete with lessons of 
practical wisdom for the Catholics 
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of the United States. Organiza- 
tion is precisely what we most lack. 
Our priests are laborious, our peo- 
ple are devoted, but we have not 
even an organized Catholic public 
opinion—nay, no organ to serve as 
its channel, and make itself heard 
of the whole country. Many seem 
to think that the very question of 
the necessity of Catholic educa- 
tion is still an open one for us; 
and this is not surprising, since 
we have no system of Catholic 
education. Catholic schools, in- 
deed, in considerable number, there 
are, but there is no organization. 
The great need of the church in 
this country is the organization of 
priests and people for the promo- 
tion of Catholic interests. ‘Through 
this we will learn to know one an- 
other; our views will be enlarged, 
our sympathies deepened, and the 
truth will dawn upon us that, if we 
wish to be true to the great mission 
which God has given us, the time 
has come when American Catho- 
lics must take up works which do 
not specially concern any one dio- 
cese more than another, but whose 
significance will be as wide as the 
nation’s life. 
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A STORY WITH 
THE OLD CLERK’S VERSION. 


Yes, sir, this is Brentwood. And 
you are of the race, you say, though 
not of the name. Clarkson, sir? 
Surely, surely. I remember well. 
Miss Jane Brent—the first Miss 


3rent I can recall—married a 
Clarkson. So you are her grand- 


son, sir? Then you are right wel- 
come to me and mine. Come in, 
come in. Or, if you will do me the 
honor, sit here in the porch, sir, 
and my Kate will bring you of her 
best, and right glad will we be to 


wait again on one with the Brent 
blood in him. 
None of the name left? Ah! Mr. 


Clarkson, have you never heard, 
then? But you must have heard 
of -James Brent. Surelv, surely. 
He lives still, God pity him! 
What’s that? You want to hear 
the story out? Well, sir, no man 
living can tell you better than I, 
unless it be Mr. James’ self. Settle 
yourself comfortably, Mr, Clarkson, 
and I'll tell you all. 

Yes, this is Brentwood. ’Twas 
your great-great-grandsire founded 
it, two hundred years back, he and 
his brother—James and William. 
They began the work which was 
to grow and grew into foundries 

the bank 
jut I’m telling 
the 


brothers 


and factories, and 
to ruin all, 
end afore 
next two 
church you 


tne road; 


that 
was 
beginning. 
built the 
there, sir, down 
and the next two after 
them added the tower and founded 
the ; and then came 
the fourth James and William Brent, 


see 


almshouses 
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and one of them was an idiot, and 
the other was and is the last of the 
name. 

I was twenty years older than 
Mr. James, and, before ever he 
came into business, had serVed with 
his father. I watched him grow 
up, and I loved him well. But from 
the first I knew he was different 
from the rest of his race. He was 
his mother all over again—a true 
Mortimer, come of nobles, not of 
townsfolk; all fire and sweetness 
and great plans for people’s good 
and happiness, but with little of 
the far-sighted Brent prudence. 
He was just as tender of Mr. Wil- 
liam as if he had had all the wits 
of himself, and used to spend part 
of every day with him, and amuse 
him part of many a night when the 
poor gentleman could not sleep. 

Their father died just when they 
came of age. ‘They were twins, the 
last Brent Brothers, sir; and ’twas 
a great fortune and responsibility 
to fall full and with no restraint 
into such young hands. Mr. James 
seemed like one heart-broken for 
nigh a year after, and carried on 
everything just as his father had 
done, till we all wondered at it; 
then he saw Miss Rose Maurice, 
and loved her—as well indeed he 
might—and after that things chang- 
ed. She wasas simple in all her ways 
was beautiful, and would 
thought my 


as she 


have cottage good 
enough, so long as he was in it with 
her. But he!—well, sir, I know he 
has kissed the very ground she 
trod on, and he didn’t 


queen’s palace too fine for her. 


think a 
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As soon 
loved her and set his soul to win 


as ever he saw her he 
her; and the very next day he 
began a new home in Brentwood. 
Where is it? Alack! alack! sir. 
Wait till ye musthear. Let’s think, 
for a bit, of only the glad days 
now. 

You could not call it extrava- 
gance exactly. It set the whole 
town alive. So far as he could, he 
would have none but Brentwood 
folk to work upon the place where 
his bride was to dwell. And he 
said it was time that so old a fami- 
ly should have a home that would 
last as long as they. Ah! me, as 
long as they! 

Of course there was a city archi- 
tect and a grand landscape gardens 
er; but, oh! the thoughtfulness of 
him whom we were proud to call 
our master. Tnere, in the very flush 
ot his youth and love and hope, 
he took care of the widows and the 
iittle children; contrived to make 
work for them; was here and there 
and everywhere; and there was 
not a beggar nor an idler in Brent- 
wood—not one. ‘The house rose 
stately and tall; he had chosen a 
fair spot for it, where great trees 
grew and brooks were running, al 
ready to his hand; and that city 
man—why, sir, ‘twas marvellous 
how he seemed to understand just 
how to make use of it all, and to 
prune a little here and add a little 
there, with vines and arbors and 
glades and a wilderness, till you 
didn’t know what God had done 
and what he had given his creatures 
wit to do. And in the sunniest 
corner of the house—Brent Hall, 
as they called it—Mr. James chose 
rooms for Mr. William, who was 
pleased as a child with it all, and 
used to sit day by day and watch 
ihe work go on. 

All the time, too, the Brent iron- 
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Two Versions. 80: 
foundries were being added to 
and renovated, till there was none 
like them round about; and the 
town streets were made like city 
streets, and the town itself set into 
such order as never before; and 
when all was ready— twas the work 
of but three years, sir—when the 
house was hung with pictures and 
decked with the best; in the spring, 
when the grass and the trees were 
green, and the flowers were bloom- 
ing fair, then he brought her 
home. And when I saw her—well, 
sir, first I thought of the angels; 
but next (if I may say it; and I wot 
it is not wrong)—next I thought 
of our Blessed Lady. ‘There was 
a great painting in the Hall oratory 
-—by some Spanish painter, they 
said. Murillo? Yes, sir, that is the 
name. It looked like Mrs. James 
Brent, sir. Not an angel, but a 
woman that could suffer and weep 
and struggle sore; and, pure and 
stainless, would still remember she 
was of us poor humans, and so pity 
and pray for us. 

We had been used to have Mr. 
Brent come into our houses, and to 
see him in the poorest cottages and 
the almshouses, with smiles and 
cheery words and money; but Mrs. 
James gave more than that, for she 
gave herself. I’ve seen those soft 
hands bind wounds I shrank from; 
and that delicate creature—I’ve 
seen her kneeling by beds of dying 
sinners, while her face grew white 
at what she saw and heard, and 
yet she praying over’em, and, what's 
more, Joving ’em, till she made the 
way for the priest to come. And 
she laid out dead whom few of us 
would have touched for hire, and 
she listened to the stories of the 
sad and tiresome, and her smile 
was sunshine, and the very sight 
of her passing by lifted up our 
minds to God. MHer husband. 
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thwarted her in nothing. What 
was there to thwart her in? He 
loved her, and she should do what 
she would in this work which was 
her heart’s joy. 

Then we had been used to see 
Mr. James in church regular, week- 
day Mass and Sunday Mass; but 
Mrs. James was there any time, 
early mornings and noons and 
nights. I fancy she loved it better 
than the stately Hall. After she 
came, her husband added the great 
south transept window from Ger- 
many, and the organ that people 
came miles to hear; and he said it 
was her gift, not his. The window 
picture is a great Crucifixion and 
Our Lady standing by. You'll un- 
derstand better, Mr. Clarkson, ere 
I finish, what it says to Brentwood 
folk now. 

The first year there was a daugh- 
ter only; but the next there came 
ason. After that, for six long years 
there were no more children, but 
then another son saw the light. 
What rejoicings, what bonfires, 
what clanging of bells, there was! 
But ere night the clanging changed 
to tolling and the shouts to tears; 
for the child died. And when Mrs. 
James came among us again, very 
white and changed and feeble, we 


all knew that with Mr. James and 
Mr. William, we were seeing the 
iast Brent Brothers, whatever our 


grandchildren might see. 

However, she was spared, and 
Mr. James took heart of such grace 
as that, and said it would be Brent 
and Son, which sounded quite as 
well when one was used to. ‘it. 
And to make himself used to it—or 
to stifle the disappointment, as I 
really think—he began the Brent 
3ank, ‘There had been a Brent 
Bank here for years past, and to it 
all Brentwood and half the country 
round trusted their earnings Only 
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a few really rich people had much 
to do with it, but men in moderate 
circumstances, young doctors and 
lawyers with growing families, wid- 
ows, orphans, seamstresses, the fac- 
tory people, laborers, thought there 
was no bank like that. Mr. James’ 
kind spirit showed itself there as 
elsewhere, and nobody felt himself 
too insignificant to come there, if 
only with a penny. 

Often and often I sit here and 
wonder, Mr. Clarkson, why it all 
was—why God ever let it be—the 
shame and the sorrow and the suf- 
fering that came. I know Mr. 
James was lavish, but, if he spent 
much on himself, he spent much 
on others too; and he made God’s 
house as beautiful as his own. 
For a time it looked as if God’s 
blessing was on him; for he prosper- 
ed year by year, and, except for his 
child’s dying and his wife’s frail 
health, his cup of joy seemed run- 
ning over. 

By and by came a year—you 
may just remember it, sir—a year 
of very hard times for the whole 
country. Banks broke, and old 
hauses went by the board, and men 
were thrown out of work, and there 
was a cry of distress through all 
the land. But Brentwood folk 
hadn’t a thought of fear. Still, in 
that year, from the very first of it, 
something troubled me. Master 
was moody now and then; went 
up to the city oftener; had letters 
which he did not show to me, who 
had seen all his business corre- 
spondence and his father’s for thirty 
years and more. Sometimes he 
missed Mass, and presently I noted 
with a pang that he did not receive 
the Blessed Sacrament regular as 
he used. And Mrs. James was 
pale, and her eyes, that once were 
as bright and clear as sunshine, 
grew heavy and dark, and she looked 
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more and more like the picture 
in her oratory; but it made one 
very sad somehow to see the like- 
ness. 

The hard times began at mid- 
summer. ‘The Lent after there 
was a mission of Dominican friars 
here. I was special busy that 
week, and kept at work till after 
midnight. One evening, about 
eight, Mr. James came hurriedly 
into the office and asked for the let- 
ters. He turned them over, looked 
blank, then said the half-past eleven 
mail would surely bring the one he 
wanted, and he should wait till 
then and go for it himself. For 
five minutes or so he tried to cast 
up some accounts} then, too ner- 
vous-like to be quiet longer, He 
said: “I'll go and hear the sermon, 
Serle. It will serve to fill up the 
time.” And off he went. 

The clock struck the hour and 
the half-hour, and the hour and the 
half-hour, and I heard the half-past 
eleven mail come in, and, soon after, 
Mr. James’ step again, but slow now, 
like one in deep thought. In he 
came, and I caught a glimpse of 
his face, pale and stern, with the 
lips hard set. He shut himself in- 
to his private room, and I heard 
him pacing up and down; then 
there came a pause, and he strode 
out again. He seemed very odd to 
me, but he tried to laugh, as he 
put down two slips for telegrams 
on my desk. “ Which would you 
send ?” said he. 

One was, “ Go on. 
all your terms.” The other was, 
“Stop. I will have nothing more 
to do with it, no matter what hap- 
pens.” 

Something told me in my heart 
that, though he was trying to pass 
this off in his old way like a joke, 
my master—my dear master—was 
in 2 great strait. I looked up and 


, 


I consent to 
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answered what he had not said at 
all to get an answer, with words 
which rose to my lips in spite of 
myself. Says I: “Send what Mrs. 
James would want you to send, 
sir.” And then his ruddy, kind 
face bleached gray like ashes, and 
he gave a groan, and the next min- 
ute he was gone. 

Though my work was done for 
that night, I would not leave the 
bank; for I thought he might come 
back. And back he did comé, a 
full hour after, steady and grave 
and not like my master. For, Mr. 
Clarkson, the bright boy-look I 
had loved so, which, with the boy- 
nature too, had never seemed to 
leave him, was all gone out of his 
face, and I knew surely I never 
should see it there again. He 
wrote something quickly, then 
handed it to me, bidding me send 
telegrams to the bank trustees as 
there ordered. The slip which 
bore my direction bore also the 
words, with just a pencil-line era- 
sure through them, “ Goon. Icon- 
sent to all your terms.” So, for 
good or for ill, whichever it might 
be, the other was the one he must 
have sent. 

These telegrams notified the trus- 
tees of a most important meeting 
to which they were summoned, and 
at that meeting I had, as usual, to 
be present. Perhaps his colleagues 
saw no change in him; but I, who 
had served him long, saw much. 
O Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Clarkson! 
whatever you may be—and you are 
young still—de honest. For, sir, 
there’s one thing of many terrible 
to bear, and its got to be borne 
here or hereafter by them as err 
from uprightness; and that thing 
is shame. I'd seen him kneel at 
the altar that morning, and she be- 
side him, bless her! ‘That’s where 
he got strength to endure the pen- 
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ance he had brought upon himself ; 
else I don’t know how he ever 
could have borne it or have done it. 

They sat there about him where 
they had often sat before, those fif- 
teen country gentlemen, some of 
whom had been his father’s and 
his uncle’s friends, and some his 
own schoolmates and companions. 
And he stood up, and first he look- 
ed them calm and fearless full in 
their faces, and then his voice fal- 
teréd and stopped, and then they 
all felt that it was indeed some- 
thing beyond ordinary that was 
coming. 

Don’t ask me to tell my master’s 
shame as he told it, without a gloss 
or an excuse, plain and bald and to 
the point. I knew and they knew 
that there was excuse for his loving 
and lavish nature, but made 
none for himself. 

Well, there’s no hiding what all 
the world knows now. He had let 
himself be led away into specula- 
tion and—God pity and forgive 
him !—into fraud, till only ruin or 
added and greater sin stared him 
in the face; then, brought face to 
face with that alternative, he had 
chosen—just ruin, sir. 

There was dead silence for a 
space, till Sir Jasper Meredith, 
the oldest man there, and the just- 
est business man I ever met, said 
gravely: “Do you realize, Mr. 

3rent, that this implies ruin to 
others than to you?” 

He was not thinking of himself, 
though this trouble would straiten 
him sorely; he was thinking, and 
sO was my master, and so was J, of 
poor men, and lone women, and 
children and babies, made penni- 
less ata blow; of the works stop- 
ped; of hunger and sickness and 
cold. Mr. James bowed his head; 
he could not speak. 

Then I had to bring out the 


he 
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books, and we went carefully over 
them page by page. It was like 
the Day of Judgment itself to turn 
over those accounts, and to read 
letters that had to be read, and to 
find out, step by step, and in the 
very presence of the man we had 
honored and trusted, that he had 
really fallen from his high place. 
He quivered under it, body and 
soul, but answered steadily every 
question Sir Jasper put to him; 
spoke in such a way that I was 
sure he as well as I thought of the 
last great day, and was answering 
to One mightier than man. And 
presently, when they had reached 
the root of it—well, Mr. Clarkson, 
it was sin and it was shame, and I 
dare not call it less before God ; 
yet it was sin which many another 
man does unblushingly, and had 
he persisted in it—had he only the 
night* previous sent that message, 
“ Go on ”—it was possible and prob- 
able that he could have saved him- 
self. Yet, if I could have had my 
choice then or now, I would rather 
have seen him stand there, disgrac- 
ed and ruined by his own act and 
will, than have had him live for an- 
other day a hypocrite. 

But Sir Jasper said never a word 
of praise or blame till the whole 
investigation was ended; listened 
silently while Mr. James told his 
plan to sell all he owned in Brent- 
wood, pay what debts he could, 
and then begin life over again 
abroad, and work hard and steadily 
to retrieve his fortunes, that he 
might pay all and stand with a clear 
conscience before he died. Then 
Sir Jasper rose and came to him, 
put his two hands on Mr. James’ 
shoulders, and looked him straight 
in the eyes. “ James Brent,” he 
said, “i knew your father before 
you, and your father’s father, but I 
never honored them more, and I 
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never honored you more, than on 
this day when you confess to having 
disgraced your name and theirs, 
but have had the honesty and man- 
liness_to confess it. Disgrace is 
disgrace ; but confession is the be- 
ginning of amendment.” 

That was all. There was no 
offer of money help; all Sir Jasper 
could offer would have been but a 
drop in the ocean of such utter 
ruin, ‘here was no advice to 
spare himself before he spared his 
neighbor; Sir Jasper was too just 
fur that. But after those words I 
saw my master’s eyes grow moist 
and bright, and a glegm of hope 
come into his face. My poor mas- 
ter! my poormaster! ‘Thank God 
we cannot see the whole of suffering 
at the beginning! 

The intention was not to let the 
news get abroad that night. Mr. 
James went home to tell his wife 
and children—how terrible that 
seemed to me!—and I sat busy in 
the office. It was the spring of 
the year. Fifteen years ago the 
coming month he had brought his 
bride home in the sunshine and the 
flowers. ‘This afternoon darkened 
into clouds, and rain came and the 
east wind. . Llighted the lamps early 
and went to my work again. Pre- 
sently I heard a sound such as I 
never heard before—a low growl, or 
roar, or shout, that wasn’t thunder 
or wind or rain. It grew louder; 
it was like the tramp of many feet, 
hurrying fast, and in the direction 
of the bank. Then cries—a name, 
short, distinct, repeated again and 
again: “Brent! Brent! 
Brent!” 

{ went to the window. ‘There 
thev were, half Brentwood and 
more, clamoring for the sight of the 
man they trusted above all men. I 
flung the window up and they saw 
me. 


James 
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“ Halloo, there, Joseph Serle!” 
cried the leader, a choleric Scot 
who had not been many years 
amongus. ‘“ Where’s our master?” 
“ Not here,” says I, with a sinking 
at my heart. 

“He knows,” piped a woman’s 
shrill voice; “make him tell us 
true.” 

And then the Scct cries again: 
“ Halloo, Joseph Serle, there! Speak 
us true, mon, or ye’ll hang for’t. 
Is our money safe ?” 

What could I say? Face after 
face I saw by the glare of torches— 
faces of neighbors and friends and 
kin—and not one but was a loser, 
and few that were not well-nigh 
ruined. And while I hesitated how 
to speak again that woman spoke: 
“Where’s James Brent? Has he 
run, the coward?” 

That was too much. “ He’s 
home,” cried I, “where you and 
ail decent folk should be.” 

“Home! home!” They caught 
the word and shouted it. “ We'll 
go home too. We'll find James 
Brent.” And the tide turned towards 
the Hall. 

I flew down the back-stairs to the 
stable, mounted the fleetest horse, 
and galloped him bareback to Brent 
Hall; but, fast as I rode, the east 
wind bore an angry shout behind 
me, and, if I turned my head, I saw 
torches flaring, and the ground 
seemed to tremble with the hurry- 
ing tramp of feet. 

I don’t know how they bore it 
or how I told ’em. I knowI found 
them together, him and her, and 
she was as if she had not shed a 
tear, and her eyes were glowing like 
stars, bright, and tender,and sad, and 
glad all at once. I had hardly time 
to tell the news, when the sound 
I had dreaded for ’em broke upon 
us like the rush and the roar of an 
awfulstorm. On they came, tramp- 
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ling over the garden-beds, wav- 
ing their torchlights, calling one 
name hoarse and constant—“ Brent! 
Brent! James Brent!” 

“My love,’ he said, bending 
down to her, “stay while I go to 
them.” 

And then she looked at him with 
a look that was more heavenly than 
any smile, and said only: “ James, 
my place is by your side, and I will 
keep it.” 

He put his hand quick over his 
eyes like one in great awe, smiled 
with*a smile more sad than tears, 
then opened the hall door and 
stood out before the crowd—there 
where many a man and woman of 
them had seen him bring his young 
bride home. And the sudden si- 
lence which fell upon them his own 
broke. ‘‘ My friends,” he 
said, “what would you have of 
me?” 

Straight and keen as a barbed 
arrow, not from one voice, but from 
many, the question rose, “Is our 
money safe?” And after that some 
one called: “ We'll trust your word, 
master, ’gainst all odds.” 

Ihad thought that scene in the 
bank was like the Judgment Day ; 
but what was this? He tried to 
speak, but his lips clave together. 
‘Then I saw her draw a little nearer 
—not to touch him or to speak to 
him; she did not even look at him, 
neither at the people, but out into 
the darkness, and up and far away; 
and her very body, it seemed to 
me, Was praying. 

“Ts our money safe?” It was 
like a yell now, and James Brent 
made answer: “ My friends, Iam a 
ruined man.” 

“Ts Little 
children’s voices joined in the cry. 
My God, let Brentwood never hear 
the like again! 

My master held out his hands 


voice 


599 
our money safe? 
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like any beggar; then he fell down 
upon his knees. “I confess to you 
and to God,” he said, “there is 
not one penny left.” 

Mr. Clarkson, I am Brentwood 
born and bred. I love my master, 
but I love my place and people 
too. We are a simple folk and a 
loving folk. It is an awful thing to 
shake the trust of such. They had 
deemed their honor and their pro- 
perty for ever safe with this one man, 
and in an hour and at a word their 
trust was broken, their scanty all 
was gone, their earthly hopes were 
shattered. Mr. Clarkson, sir, it 
drove thenwild. 

That day had set on Brent Halil 
fair and stately ; the morrow dawn- 
ed on blackened ruins. ‘The 
grounds lay waste; the fountains 
were dry; pictures which nobles 
had envied had fed flames; 
fabrics which would have graced a 
queen stopped the babbling or the 
brooks; and in front of Brent 
Bank hung effigies of the last Brent 
Brothers, with a halter about the 
neck of each. 

He had planned—-my master, 
my poor master!—to retrieve all. 
Why could it not be? God knows 
best, but it is a mystery which I 
cannot fathom. That night’s hor- 
ror and exposure brought him to 
the very gates of death; and when 
he rose up at last, it was as a mere 


the 


wreck of himself, never to work 
again. His wife’s dowry went to 


the people whom he had ruined 
and who had ruined him. 
lived until her death, as he 
still, on charity, 

And that is all? No, Mr. Clark- 
son, not quite all. He was brave 
enough, since he could not win 
back his honor otherwise, to stay 


They 
lives 


among us and gain a place again 
in the hearts he had wounded sore. 
Sometimes I think he teaches us a 
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better lesson, old, and alone, and 
poor, than if he had come to build 
his fallen home once more. I 
think, sir, we have learned to pity 
and forgive as we never should 
have done otherwise, since we have 
seen him suffering like any one of 
us; as low down as any one of us. 


JAMES BRENT’S VERSION. 


He has told you the story, then, 
my boy, has he? And you are 
the last of us, and you have my 
name—James Brent Clarkson. 
The last? Then I will tell you 
more than he could tell you. Do 
not shrink or fancy it will pain me. 
I would like to let you know all, 
my boy—not for my sake; but you 
say you are only half a Catholic, 
and I would have you learn some- 
thing of the deep reality of the true 
faith. 

The night I waited for the half- 
past eleven train I had been stop- 
ped on my way to the bank by a 
crowd at the church door, and 
I heard one man say to another: 
“ They’re dark times, neighbor—as 
dark as our land’s seen these hun- 
dred years.” And his mate an- 
swered him: ‘“ Maybe so, Collins ; 
maybe so. But Brentwood don’t 
feel °em much. I believe, and so 
does most folks, that if all other 
houses fell, and e’en the Bank of 
England broke, Brent Brothers 
would stand. It’s been honest and 
true for four generations back, and 
so ’twull be to the end on’t.” Then 
the crowd parted, the men went 
into the church, and I passed down 
the street. 

‘“* Honest and true for four gener- 
ations back, and so ’twull be to the 
end on’t.” The words haunted me. 
At last, in desperation, to rid my- 
self of the thought, I went to church 
also. Going in by a side door, I 
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found myself in a corner by a con- 
fessional, quite sheltered from view, 
but with the pulpit in plain sight. 
There, raised high above the heads 
of the people, the preacher stood, 
a man of middle age, who looked 
as if he had been at some time of 
his life in and of the world; his 
face that of one who has found it 
almost a death-struggle to subdue 
self to the obedience and the folly of 
the cross. He seemed meant for 
a ruler among his fellows. I won- 
dered idly what he was doing there 
in the preacher's frock, speaking 
to the crowd. 

He was telling, simply and plain- 
ly, of our Lord’s agony in the gar- 
den. But simple and plain as 
were his words, there was some- 
thing in the face and voice which 
drew one into sympathetic union 
with this man, who spoke as if he 
were literally beholding the load 
of our sin lying upon the Lord’s 
heart till his sweat of blood start- 
ed. And when he had painted 
the scene to us, he paused as hear- 
ing the awful cry echo through the 
stillness that reigned in the crowded 
church, then bent forward as if his 
eyes would scan our very hearts, 
and spoke once more. 

I cannot tell you what he said, 
but before he ended I knew this: 
my sin cost our Lord’s agony; 
added sin of mine would be added 
anguish of his. The choice lay be- 
fore me. When I showed Serle 
those two despatches, the one 
“Stop,” the other “Go on,” I held 
there what would be my ruin for 
time or for eternity. 

There is a world unseen, and 
mighty; its powers were round me 
that night like an army. Hitherto 
I had been deceiving myself with 
the plea of necessity of others’ in- 
terests to be considered, of my hon- 


or to be sustained. That night 
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another motive rose before me, but 
it was of an honor put to dishonor 
—the Lord of glory bowed down to 
the earth by shame. 

The letter must be answered be- 
fore morning, so pressing was my 
need. I decided to go to the tele- 
graph office, and by the time I 
reached it my mind must be made 
up. But, in the street, I came face 
to face with the preacher I had 
heard that night. The moon was 
near the full. We two looked 
straight at each other, passed, then 
turned as by one impulse, and 
faced again. They who fight a 
fight to its end, and conquer, but 
only with wounds whose scars they 
must bear to their graves, some- 
times gain a great power of reading 
the souls of those who are fighting 
a like contest, and know not yet if 
it will end in victory or defeat. 
Some fight like mine I felt sure that 
priest had fought. “What would 
you have, my brother ?” he asked. 

“Answers to two questions, fa- 
ther,” I replied. “If a man has 
done wrong to others, and can only 
repair it by added wrong, shall he 
disgrace his own good name for 
ever by avowal, or shall he sin? 
And if his fall involves the suffer- 
ing of his innocent wife and children, 
may he not save himself from shame 
for their sake? Jt is a matter 
which may not wait now for confes- 
sioneven. Answeras best you may, 
for the love of God.” 

I fancied that the stern face be- 
fore me softened and grew pale, and 
in the momentary stillness I un- 
derstood that the Dominican was 
praying. ‘Then he answered, few 
words and firm, as one who &new : 

“To choose disgrace is to choose 
the path our divine Lord chose. 
To involve our dearest in suffering 
is to know his anguish whose bless- 
ed Mother stood beneath his cross.” 
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Then, after one more slight, in- 
tense silence, “ My brother,” he 
said earnestly, “I do not know 
your life, but I know my own. ‘To 
drink the Lord’s cup of shame to 
its dregs—with him—is a blessed 
thing to do, if he gives a sinner 
grace to do it.” 

Tell me a thousand times that 
you have no faith yourself; that to 
love God passionately is a dream, a 
delusion, unworthy of our manly 
nature; that to choose shame is 
folly, to choose suffering is a mad 
mistake—what shame could atone 
for my sins or give back to the 
poor the means of which my folly 
had robbed them? What can your 
words count with those who have 
once tasted the bitter sweetness of 
the Lord’s own chalice? Suddenly, 
standing there, I knew what it 
means to love God more than 
houses or lands, wife or children ; 
to have him more real to the soul 
than they to the heart; to be will- 
ing and glad to forsake all for 
him; to know I had one more 
chance left to do his will, not 
Satan's; and to make my choice. 
Having brought his agony on him, 
there was nothing more I could do 
but bear it with him. 

My boy, though you came on my 
invitation, you chose the twilight in 
which to come to me, that I might 
hide my shame at meeting you. 
Such shame died dead in two awful 
nights and days: First, confession 
before the priest of God; then to 
colleagues and friends; then to my 
wife and to my son—oh! that 
stings yet ; then to an angry throng, 
whose trust I had betrayed, whose 
hopes I had blasted, whose love 
and reverence I had turned to 
hate and scorn. I have seen iny 
home in ruins, my effigy hung up 
and hooted at in the public square, 
my name become a byword, my 
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race blotted out. I am an old man 
now, and still they tell my story in 
Brentwood; each child learns it; 
strangers hear of it. Yet, if the 
power were mine to alter these 
twenty years of humiliation, I 
would not lose one hour of suffer- 
ing or shame. 

You ask me why? Thirty-five 
years ago I stood here, the centre 
and the favorite of this town, and 
I set myself to work my own will, 
to gain glory for me and mine. 
My wife, my name, my home, were 
my idols. It seemed an innocent 
ambition, but it was not for God, 
and it led me into evil work. You 
told me that since you came of age 
you have been but once to confes- 
sion. It is by the light of that 
sacrament that what seems to you 
the mystery of my life is read. 
For a Catholic—whether striving 
after perfection, or struggling up 
from sin to lasting penitence—has 
for pattern the life of Jesus, the 
doing all in union with him, after 
his example. What is the sacra- 
ment of penance but the bearing 
of shame, though in the presence 
of a compassionate priest, with 
him who, when he could have 
rescued us at the price of one drop 
of his most precious blood, chose 
to die in ignominy, bearing before 
the world the entire world’s dis- 
grace? My boy, if in any way, 
by the love of our common name, 
I can influence you, go back to con- 
Jession. It is the very sacrament 
for men who would be upright, and 
loyal, and strong, and true; or 
who, having fallen, would humbly 
and bravely bear for Christ’s sake 
the disclosure and the penalty. 

My penance—given by God, mark 
you—was heavy, men think. Was 
it heavier than my sin? They do 
not know everything. All my life 
I had been helped, guarded, up- 
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held; and for such to fall is a dead- 
lier sin than for others. The infi- 
nite love of God bore with me and 
saved me. And as, day by dav, 
like the unremitted lashes of a 
scourge, suffering fell to my por- 
tion, I tell you that a strange, an 
awful sweetness mingled with the 
anguish. I knew it was the hand 
of God that smote me, and that 
he smote here to spare hereafter. 

Oh! do notlook at me. Stop! 
Turn your face away! I thought 
all such shame was dead, but there 
are moments when it overwhelms 
me with its sting. Did I say or 
dare to think that God loves me? 
Wait, wait, till I can remember what 
it means ! 

Yes, I know now. Through all 
that night, while the torches glared, 
and wrathful faces looked curses at 
me, and lips shouted them, ever 
through all I saw, as it were, One 
sinless but reputed with the wicked ; 
stripped of his garments as I of my 
pride; made a spectacle to angels 
and to men; mocked, reviled, 
scourged, crucified; and through 
the wild tumult I heard a voice 
say, as of oldto the repentant thief 
on the cross: “ ‘This day thou shalt 
be with me.” And through all my 
heart-was answering to his most 
Sacred Heart, “I, indeed, justly ; 
for I receive the due reward of my 
deeds: but thisman hath done no 
evil.” How could I wish to be 
spared a single pang or lose one 
hour of shame with him? What 
part could any Christian take but 
to suffer with him, having made 
him suffer? And when one has 
said “ with him,” one has explained 
all. But, somehow, people do not 
always seem to understand. 


Understand? Ah! no. Itis a 
story, not of two versions, but of 
many. Some called James Brenta 
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fool, and some a madman, and some 
said he should have saved his honor 
and his name at all hazards; and 
some, that he had no right to entail 
such suffering on his household. 
But there is one light by which such 
stories should be read, that is truer 
than these. When time is gone, 


and wealth is dust, and earthly hon- 
or vanishes like smoke, then, by 
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the standard of the cross of Christ 
wealth, and pomp, and pleasure, 
and business shall be duly tried. 
Shun humiliation here as we will, 
there shall be after this the judg- 
ment, when the Prince of Glory, 
who pronounces final sentence, will 
be he who, while on earth, chose for 
his portion a life of suffering and a 
death of shame. 





ANTI-CATHOLIC MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LIKE commercial panics, periodi- 
cal outbursts of irreligious fanati- 
cism seem to have become regular 
incidents in the history of the Unit- 
ed States—occurrences to be look- 
ed for with as much certainty as if 
they were the natural outgrowth of 
our civilization and the peculiarly- 
constituted condition of American 
society. Though springing from 
widely different causes, these inter- 
mittent spasms have a marked re- 
semblance in their deleterious effects 
on our individual welfare and na- 
tional reputation. Both are de- 
moralizing and degrading in their 
tendencies, and each, in its degree, 
finally results in the temporary gain 
of a few to the lasting injury and 
debasement of the multitude. In 
other respects they differ materially. 
Great mercantile reverses and iso- 
‘lated acts of peculation, unfortu- 
nately, are not limited to one com- 
munity or to the growth of any par- 
ticular system of polity, but are a: 
common and as frequent in despot- 
ic Asia and monarchical Europe 
as in republican America. Popular 
ebullitions of bigotry, on the con- 


trary, are, or, more correctly, ought 
to be, confined to those countries 
where ignorance and_ intolerance 
usurp the place of enlightened phi- 
lanthropy and wise government. 
They are foreign to the spirit of 
American institutions, hostile to the 
best interests of society, and a curse 
to those who tolerate or encourage 
them. ‘The brightest glory of the 
fathers of the republic springs, nct 
so much from the fact that they sep- 
arated the colonies from the mother 
country and founded a new nation— 
for that is nothing strange or un- 
heard-of in the world’s history—but 
that they made its three millions of 
inhabitants free as well as indepen- 
dent: free not only from unjust tax- 
ation and arbitrary laws, but for 
ever free to worship their Creator ac- 
cording to the dictates of their con- 
science, unawed by petty authority 
and unaffected by the shifting coun- 
sels of subsequent legislators. 

From this point of view the Revo- 
lution appears as one of the grand- 
est moral events in the records of 
human progress; and when we re- 
flect on the numerous pains, penal- 
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ties, and restrictions prescribed by 
the charters and by-laws of the col- 
onies from whence our Union has 
sprung, it challenges our most pro- 
found admiration and _ gratitude. 
This complete religious equality, 
guaranteed by our fundamental law, 
has ever been the boast of every 
true American citizen, at home and 
abroad. From the halls of Con- 
gress to the far Western stump-meet- 
ing we hear it again and again enun- 
ciated ; it is repeated by a thousand 
eloquent tongues on each recurring 
anniversary of our independence, 
and is daily and weekly trumpeted 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land by the myriad-winged 
Mercuries of the press. This free- 
dom of worship, freedom of con- 
science, and legal equality, as de- 
clared and confirmed by our fore- 
fathers, has become, in fact, not 
only the written but also the com- 
mon law of the land—the birthright 
of every native-born American, the 
acquired, but no less sacred, privi- 
lege of every citizen by adoption. 
Whoever now attempts to disturb 
or question it, by word or act, dis- 
graces his country in the eyes of all 
mankind, and defiles the memory 
of our greatest and truest heroes 
and statesmen. 

So powerful, indeed, were the ex- 
ample and teachings of those wise 
men who laid broad and deep the 
foundations of our happy country 
that, during the first half-century 
of our national existence, scarcely a 
voice was raised in opposition or 
protest against the principle of re- 
ligious liberty as emphatically ex- 
pressed in the first amendment to 


the Constitution. A whole genera- 


tion had to pass away ere fanati- 
cism dared to raise its crest, until 
the solemn guarantees of our feder- 
al compact were assailed by incen- 
diary mobs and scouted by so-call- 
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ed courts of justice. The first fla- 
grant instance of this fell spirit of 
bigotry happened in Massachusetts, 
and naturally was directed against 
an institution of Catholic learning. 

In 1820 four Ursuline nuns ar- 
rived in Boston and established 
there a house of their order. Six 
years later they removed to the 
neighboring village of Charlestown, 
where they purchased a piece of 
ground, and, callingit Mt. St. Bene- 
dict, erected a suitable building and 
reduced the hitherto barren hillside 
to a state of beautiful cultivation. 
In 1834 the community had in- 
creased to ten, all ladies of thorough 
education and refinement. From 
the very beginning their success 
as teachers was acknowledged and 
applauded, and their average atten- 
dance of pupils was computed at 
from fifty to sixty. Of these, at 
least four-fifths were Protestants, 
the daughters of the best American 
families, not only of New England, 
but of the Middle and Southern 
States. ‘Though it was well known 
that the nuns had ever been most 
scrupulously careful not to meddle 
with the religious opinions of their 
scholars, and that not one conver- 
sion to the church could be ascrib- 
ed to their influence, the fact that a 
school conducted by Catholic reli- 
gious should have acquired so bril- 
liant a reputation, and that its pa- 
trons were principally Protestants 
of high social and political stand- 
ing, was considered sufficient in the 
eyes of the Puritan fanatics to con- 
demn it. 

Its destruction was therefore re- 
solved on, and an incident, unim- 
portant in itself, occurred in the 
summer of 1834 which was eagerly 
seized upon by the clerical adven- 
turers who then, as now, disgraced 
so many sectarian pulpits. It ap- 
pears that an inmate of the convent, 
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a Miss Harrison, had, from excessive 
application to music, become par- 
tially demented, and during one of 
her moments of hallucination left 
the house and sought refuge with 
some friends. Her brother, a Pro- 
testant, having heard of her flight, 
accompanied by Bishop Fenwick, 
brought her back to the nunnery, 
to her own great satisfaction and 
the delight of the sisterhood. ‘This 
trifling domestic affair was eagerly 
taken up by the leaders of the anti- 
Catholic faction and magnified into 
monstrous proportions. The nuns, 
it was said, had not only driven an 
American lady to madness, but had 
immured her in a dungeon, and, 
upon her attempting to escape, had, 
with the connivance of the bishop 
and priests, actually tortured her to 
death. Falsehoods even more dia- 
bolical were invented and circulat- 
ed throughout Boston. The fol- 
lowing Sunday the Methodist and 
Congregational churches rang again 
with denunciations against Popery 
and nunneries, while one self-styled 
divine,a Dr. Beecher, the father of 
a numerous progeny of male and 
female evangelists, some of whom 
have since become famous in more 
senses than one, preached no less 
than three sermons in as many dif- 
ferent churches on the abominations 
of Rome. All the bigotry of Boston 
and the adjacent towns was aroused 
to the highest pitch of frenzy, and 
threats against the convent were 
heard on every side. 

To pacify the public mind the 
selectmen of Charlestown, on the 
following day, the memorable 11th 
of August, appointed a committee 
to examine into the truth of the 
charges. ‘They waited on the nuns, 
and were received by Miss Harri- 
son, who was alleged to have been 
foully murdered. Under her per- 
sona!l guida:.-e they searched every 
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part of the convent and its appur- 
tenances, till, becoming thoroughly 
satisfied with the falsity of the re- 
ports, they retired to draw up a 
statement to that effect for publica- 
tion in the newspapers. ‘This was 
what the rabble dreaded, and, as 
soon as the intention of the com 
mittee became known, the leaders 
resolved to forestall public senti- 
ment by acting at once. 

Accordingly, about nine o’clock 
in the evening, a mob began to 
collect in the neighborhood of Mt. 
St. Benedict. Bonfires were lit 
and exciting harangues were made, 
but still there were many persons 
reluctant to believe that the rioters 
were in earnest. ‘They would not 
admit that any great number of 
Americans could be found base 
and brutal enough to attack a 
house filled with defenceless and 
delicate womenandchildren. ‘They 
were mistaken, however; they had 
yet to learn to what lengths fanati- 
cism can be carried when once the 
evil passions of corrupt human 
nature are aroused. ‘Towards mid- 
night a general alarm was rung, 
calling out the engine companies 
of Boston, not to quell any fire or 
disturbance, but, as was proved 
by their conduct, to reinforce the 
rioters, if necessary. ‘The first de- 
monstration was made by firing 
shot and stones against the win- 
dows and doors of the main build- 
ing, to ascertain if there were any 
defenders inside; but, upon becom- 
ing satisfied that there were none, 
the cowardly mob burst open the 
gates and doors, and rushed wildly 
through the passages and rooms, 
swearing vengeance against 
nuns. 

Trusting to the protection of the 
authorities, the gentle sisters were 
taken by surprise. The shots of 
their assailants, however, awakened 


the 
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them to asense of danger. Hast- 
ening from their beds, they rushed 
to the dormitories, aroused the 
sleeping children, and had barely 
time to avoid the fury of the mob 
by escaping through a back en- 
trance in their night-clothes. Every- 
thing portable, including money and 
jewelry belonging to the pupils, 
was laid hold of by the intru- 
ders, the furniture and valuable 
musical instruments were hacked 
in pieces, and then the convent 
was given to the flames amid the 
frantic cheers of assembled thou- 
sands. “ Not content with all this,” 
says the report of Mr. Loring’s 
committee, “they burst open the 
tomb of the establishment, rifled it 
of the sacred vessels there deposit- 
ed, wrested the plates from the 
coffins, and exposed to view the 
mouldering remains of their ten- 
ants. Noris it the least humiliating 
feature, in this scene of cowardly 
and audacious violation of all that 
man ought to hold sacred, that it 
was perpetrated in the presence of 
men vested with authority and of 
multitudes of our fellow-citizens, 
while not one arm was lifted in the 
defence of helpless women and 
children, or in vindication of the 
violated laws of God and man. 
The spirit of violence, sacrilege, 
and plunder reigned triumphant.” 

The morning of the r2th of Au- 
gust saw what for years had been the 
quiet retreat of Christian learning 
and feminine holiness a mass of 
blackened ruins; but the character 
of Massachusetts had received even 
a darker stain, a foul blot not yet 
wiped from herescutcheon. It was 
felt by the most respectable por- 
tion of the citizens that some step 
should be taken to vindicate the 
reputation of the State, and to place 
the odium of the outrage on those 
who alone were guilty. Accord- 
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ingly, a committee of thirty-eight 
leading Protestant gentlemen, with 
Charles G. Loring as chairman, 
was appointed to investigate and 
report on the origin and results of 
the disgraceful proceeding. It met 
in Faneuil Hall from day to day, 
examined a great number of wit- 
nesses, and made the most minute 
inquiries from all sources. Its 
final report was long, eloquent, and 
convincing. After the most thor- 
ough examination, it was found, 
those Protestant gentlemen said, 
that all the wild and malicious as- 
sertions put forth in the sectarian 
pulpits and repeated in the news- 
papers, regarding the Ursulines, 


‘were without a shadow of truth or 


probability; they eulogized in the 
most glowing language the conduct 
of the nuns, their qualifications as 
teachers, their Christian piety and 
meekness, and their careful regard 
for the morals as well as for the 
religious scruples of their pupils. 
They also attributed the wanton 
attack upon the nunnery to the fell 
spirit of bigotry evoked by the false 
reports of the New England press 
and the unmitigated slanders of the 
anti-Catholic preachers, and called 
upon the legislative authorities to 
indemnify, in the most ample man- 
ner, the victims of mob law and 
official connivance. 

But the most significant fact 
brought to light by this committee 
was that the fanatics, in their attack 
on Mt. St. Benedict, were not a 
mere heterogeneous crowd of igno- 
rant mef acting upon momentary 
impulse, but a regular band of Jaw- 
less miscreants directed and aided 
by persons of influence and stand- 
ing in society. “There is no 
doubt,” says the report, “that a 
conspiracy had been formed, ex- 
tending into many of the neighbor- 
ing towns; but the committee are 
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of opinion that it embraced very 
few of respectable character. in 
society, though some such may, 
perhaps,*be actually guilty of an of- 
fence no less heinous, morally con- 
sidered, in having excited the feel- 
ings which led to the design, or 
countenanced and instigated those 
engaged in its execution.” Here 
we find laid down, on the most 
unquestionable authority, the ori- 
gin and birth-place of all subse- 
quent Native American movements 
against Catholicity. 

But the sequel to the destruction 
of the Charlestown convent was 
even more shameful than the crime 
itself. ‘Thirteen men had been ar- 
rested, eight of whom were charged 
with arson. The first tried was 
the ringleader, an ex-convict, nam- 
ed Buzzell. The scenes which 
were enacted on that oceasion are 
without a parallel in the annals of 
our jurisprudence. The mother-su- 
perior, several of the sisters, and 
Bishop Fenwick, necessary wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, were re- 
ceived in court with half-suppressed 
jibes and sneers, subjected to every 
species of insult by the lawyers for 
the defence, and were frowned upon 
even by the judge who presided. 
Though the evidence against the 
prisoner was conclusive, the jury, 
without shame or hesitation, acquit- 
ted him, and he walked out of 
court amid the wildest cheers of the 
bystanders. Similar demonstrations 
of popular sympathy attended the 
trials of the other rioters, who were 
all, with the exception of a young 
boy, permitted to escape the pen- 
alty of their gross crimes. 

Even the State legislature, though 
urged to do so by many of the lead- 
ing public men of the common- 
wealth, refused to vote anything 
like an adequate sum to indemnify 
the nuns and pupils for their losses, 
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amounting to over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The pitiful sum of 
ten thousand dollars was offered, 
and of course rejected; and to this 
day the ruins of the convent stand 
as an eloquent monument of Protes- 
tant perfidy and puritanical mean- 
ness and injustice. 

The impunity thus legally and 
officially guaranteed to mobs and 
sacrilegious plunderers soon bore 
fruit in other acts of lawlessness 
in various parts of Massachusetts. 
A Catholic graveyard in Lowell 
was shortly after entered and dese- 
crated by an armed rabble, and a 
house in Wareham, in which Mass 
was being celebrated, was set upon 
by a gang of ruffians known as the 
“Convent Boys.” <A couple of 
years later the Montgomery Guards, 
a regular militia company, compos- 
ed principally of Catholic free- 
holders of Boston, were openly in- 
sulted by their comrades on parade, 
and actually stoned through the 
streets by amob of over three thou- 
sand persons. 

As there were no more convents 
to be plundered and burned in the 
stronghold of Puritanism, the war 
on those glories of religion was 
kept up in a different manner, but 
with no less rancor and audacity. 
Taking advantage of the excitement 
created by such men as Lyman 
Beecher and Buzzell, a mercenary 
publisher issued a book entitled 
Six Months itn a Convent, which 
was put together by some contemp- 
tible preacher in the name of an il- 
literate girl named Reed, who, the 
better to mislead the public, assum 
ed the title of “‘ Sister Mary Agnes.”’ 
““We earnestly hope and believe,” 
said the preface to this embodiment 
of falsehood, “ that this little work, 
if universally diffused, will do more, 
by its unaffected simplicity, in de- 
terring Protestant parents from edu- 
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cating their daughters in Catholic 
nunneries than could the most 
labored and learned discourses on 
the dangers of Popery.” ‘Though 
the book was replete with stupid 
fabrications and silly blunders, so 
grossly had the popular taste been 
perverted that fifty thousand copies 
were sold within a year after its 
publication. The demand was still 
increasing, when another contribu- 
tion to Protestant literature appear- 
ed, before the broad, disgusting, and 
obscene fabrications of which the 
mendacity of “Sister Mary Agnes” 
paled its ineffectual fires. This 
latter candidate for popular favor, 
though it bore the name, destined 
for an immortality of infamy, of 
Maria Monk—a notoriously disso- 
lute woman—was actually compil- 
ed by a few needy and unscrupu- 
lous adventurers, reverend and ir- 
reverend, who found a distinguish- 
ed Methodist publishing house, not 
quite so needy, though still more 
unscrupulous, to publish the work 
for them, though very shame com- 
pelled even them to withhold their 
names from the publication. And 
it was only owing to a legal suit 
arising from this infamous trans- 
action many years after that the 
fact was revealed that the publish- 
ers of this vilest of assaults on one 
of the holiest institutions of the 
Catholic Church was the firm of 
Harper Brothers. True to their 
character, they saw that the times 
were favorable for an assault on 
Catholicity, even so vile as this 
one; and true to their nature again, 
they refused to their wretched ac- 
complice her adequate share in the 
vages of sin. Though bearing on 
its face all the evidences of diabo- 
lical malice and falsehood, condemn- 
ed by the better portion of the 
press and by all reputable Protes- 
tants, the work had an unparalleled 
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sale for some time. The demand 
might have continued to go on in- 
creasing indefinitely, but, in an evil 
hour for the speculators, its authors, 
under the impression that the pru- 
rient taste of the public was not 
sufficiently satiated with imaginary 
horrors, issued a continuation un- 
der the title of Additional Awful 
Disclosures. ‘This composition prov- 
ed an efficient antidote to the malig- 
nant poison ofthe first. Itsimpurity 
and falsehoods were so palpable 
that its originators were glad to 
slink into obscurity and-their pa- 
trons into silence, followed by the 
contempt of all honest men. 

Just ten years after the Charles- 
town outrage the spirit of Protest- 
ant persecution began to revive. 
Premonitory symptoms of political 
proscription appeared in 1842, in 
the constitutional conventions of 
Rhode Island and Louisiana, and 
in the local legislatures of other 
States; but it was not till the early 
part of 1844 that it became evident 
that secret measures were being 
taken to arouse the dormant feel- 
ing of antipathy to the rights of 
Catholics, so rife in the hearts of 
the ignorant Protestant masses. 
New York, at first, was the prinei- 
pal seat of the disorder. Most 
of the newspapers of that period 
teemed with eulogistic reviews of 
books written against the faith; 
cheap periodicals, such as the Rev. 
Mr. Sparry’s American Anti-Pa- 
pist, were thrust into the hands of 
all who would read them by the 
agents of the Bible and prosely- 
tizing societies; and a cohort of 
what were called anti-papal lectu- 
rers, of which a reverend individ- 
ual named Cheever was the leader, 
was employed to attack the Catho- 
lic Church with every conceivable 
weapon that the arsenal of Protes- 
tantism afforded 
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The popular mind being thus 
prepared for a change, the various 
elements of political and social life 
opposed to Catholicity were crys- 
tullized into the “ American Repub- 
lican” party, better known as the 
Native Americans. On the 19th 
of March, 1844, the new faction 
nominated James Harper for may- 
or of the city of New York, and 
about the same time William Rock- 
well was named for a_ similar 
office in Brooklyn. The _ plat- 
form upon which these gentlemen 
stood was simple but comprehen- 


sive: the retention of the Protes-- 


tant Bible and Protestant books in 
the public schools; the exclusion 
of Catholics of all nationalities 
from office; and the amendment 
of the naturalization laws so as to 
extend the probationary term of 
citizenship to twenty-one years. 
The canvass in New York was 
conducted with some regard to 
decency ; but in the sister city the 
Nativists threw off all respect for 
law, their processions invaded the 
districts inhabited mainly by adopt- 
ed citizens, assailed all who did not 
sympathize with them, and riot and 
bloodshed were the consequence. 
In Brooklyn the Nativist candidate 
was defeated, but Harper was elect- 
ed triumphantly by about twenty- 
four thousand votes. The ballots 
that placed such a man at the head 
of the municipality of the Ameri- 
can metropolis were deposited by 
both Whigs and Democrats, though 
each party had a candidate in the 
field. The former contributed up- 
wards of fourteen thousand, or 
three-fourths of their strength; their 
opponents somewhat less than ten 
thousand. 

But the action of the city politi- 
cians was quickly repudiated and 
condemned throughout the State. 
On the 13th of April the Whigs as- 
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sembled in Albany and passed a 
series of resolutions denouncing in 
unequivocal terms the tenets of 
the Native Americans; and in two 
days after, at the same place, and 
in, if possible, a more forcible man- 
ner, the Democracy entered their 
protest against the heresies and evil 
tendencies of the persecuting fac- 
tion. Still, the “American Re- 
publicans” showed such signs of 
popular strength in various mu- 
nicipal elections that year that the 
lower classes of politicians, of all 
shades of opinion, who dared not 
openly support them, were suspect- 
ed of secretly courting their friend- 
ship. The nomination of Freling- 
huysen with Henry Clay at the 
Whig presidential convention of 
May 1, 1844, was well understood 
at the time to be a bid for Nativist 
support, and eventually defeated 
the distinguished Kentucky orator. 

It is difficult to imagine how far 
the madness of the hour might 
have carried ambitious political 
leaders and timid conventions, had 
not the scenes of sacrilege and 
murder which soon after disgraced 
the city of Philadelphia, and stain- 
ed its streets with innocent blood, 
sent a thrill of horror throughout 
the entire country. 

Philadelphia had followed, if not 
anticipated, the example of New 
York in sowing broadcast the seeds 
of civil strife. Early in the year 
secret Nativist societies were form- 
ed ; sensational preacherslike Tyng, 
in and out of place, harangued 
congregations and meetings ; cheap 
newspapers were started for the 
sole purpose of vilifying Catholics 
and working upon the baser pas- 
sions of the sectarian population 
of the country. ‘The motives of 
those engineers of discord were the 
same as those of their New York 
brethren, and their method of at- 
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tack equally treacherous and cow- 
ardly. Oneof the principal charges 
against their Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens was that they were hostile to 
free schools and education 
rally. To this unjust aspersion 
Bishop Kenrick, on the rath of 
March, publicly replied in a short 
but lucid letter, in which he said: 

“Catholics have not asked that 
the Bible be excluded from the 
public schools. ‘They have mere- 
ly desired for their children the 
liberty of using the Catholic ver- 
sion, in case the reading of the Bi- 
ble be prescribed by the control- 
lers or directors of the schools. 
‘They only desire to enjoy the ben- 
efit of the constitution of the 
State cf Pennsylvania, which guar- 
antees the rights of conscience and 
precludes any preference of secta- 
rian modes of worship. They ask 
that the school iaws be faithfully 
executed, and that the religious 
predilecticns of the parents be re- 
spected. . . . They desire that the 
public schools be preserved from 
all sectarian influence, and that 
education be conducted in a way 
that may enable all citizens equally 
to share its benefits, without any 
violence being offered to their con- 
scientious convictions.” 


gene- 


So deliberate and emphatic a 
denial had no effect on the wretch- 
ed men who tyrannized over the 
second city in the Union, except 
that it was resolved to substitute 
brute force for reason, and to pre- 
cipitate 2 collision with their com- 
paratively weak victims. Accord- 
ingly, on the 5th of May, a Nativ- 
ist meeting was held in Kensington. 
lhe design of the managers of the 
meeting was evidently to provoke 
an attack ; for, finding the place first 
selected for the gathering unmo- 
lested, they deliberately moved to 
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the market-house, in the actual 
presence of several adopted citi- 
zens. This trick and the insult- 
ing speeches that followed had the 
desired effect. A riot took place, 
several shots were fired on both 
sides, and four or five persons were 
more or less seriousiy wounded. 
The Nativists retreated, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to burn a 
nunnery. 

The most exaggerated reports 
of this affair were immediately cir- 
culated through Philadelphia. ‘The 
next day the Nativists, fully armed, 
assembled and passed a series of re- 
solutions of the most violent char- 
acter. Preceded by an American 
flag, which bore an inscription as 
malicious as it was untrue, they 
attacked the Hibernian Hose Com- 
pany, destroyed the apparatus, and 
broke the fire-bell in pieces. ‘'wen- 
ty-nine dwellings were burned to the 
ground, their hapless occupants, 
mostly women and children, fleeing 
in all directions amid the insults 
and shots of their savage assail- 
ants. The citizens were now 
thoroughly aroused, the military, 
under Gen. Cadwalader, was call- 
ed out, and Bishop Kenrick ad- 
dressed a public admonition to 
his flock to preserve peace, and, 
notwithstanding the provocation, 
to exercise forbearance. But the 
demon of fanaticism, once Jet loose, 
could not be easily laid. Rioting 
continued throughout the day and 
far into the night. Early on Wed- 
nesday morning 8S. Michael's 
Church, the female seminary at- 
tached to it, and a number of pri- 
vate houses in the neighborhood 
were ruthlessly plundered and de- 
stroyed. “ During the burning of 
the church,” said one of the Phila- 
delphia papers, “the mob contin- 
ued to shout ; and when the cross at 
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the peak of the roof fell, they gave 
three cheers and a drum and fife 
played the ‘ Boyne Water.’ ” 

The burning of S. Augustine’s 
Church took place on the evening of 
the same day. This building, one 
of the finest in the city, was pecu- 
liarly endeared to the Catholic in- 
habitants as having been one of 
their oldest churches in Philadel- 
phia. Many of the contributors 
to its building fund were men ‘of 
historic fame, such as Washington, 
Montgomery, Barry, Meade, Carey, 
and Girard. It had adjoining it 
extensive school-houses and a com- 
modious parsonage, and the clock 
in its tower was the one which had 
struck the first tones of new-born 
American liberty. But the sacred 
character of the building itself, and 
the patriotic memories which sur- 
rounded it, could not save it from 
the torch of the Philadelphia mob. 
“The clock struck ten,” wrote 
eye-witness, “while the fire was 
raging with the greatest fury. At 
twenty minutes past ten the cross 
which surmounted the steeple, and 
which remained unhurt, fell with a 
loud crash, amid the plaudits of a 
large portion of the spectators.” 
A very valuable library and several 
splendid paintings shared the fate 
of the church. 

But bad as was the conduct of 
the rioters, that of the authorities 
was even worse. ‘The militia, when 
ordered out, did not muster for sev- 
eral hours after the time appointed, 
and when they did arrive they were 
only passive, if not gratified, spec- 
tators of the lawless scenes before 
them. When S. Michael’s was 
threatened, the Rev. Mr. 
Donohue, placed it under the charge 
of Capt. Fairlamb, giving him the 
keys; yet the mob was allowed to 
wreak its vengeance on it undis- 
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turbed. The basement of S. Au- 
gustine’s was occupied by some arm- 
ed men who had resolved to defend 
it at all hazards; but on the assu- 
rance of Mayor Scott and the sheriff 
that they had troops and police 
enough to protect it, it was agreed, 
in the interests of peace, to evacuate 
it. ‘This had scarcely been done 
when the militia and civic guard fell 
back before a thousand or more 
armed ruffians and left the church 
to its fate. For nearly sixty hours 
the rioters were left in undisputed 
possession of the city; everything 
the Catholics held sacred was vio- 
iated; men were dragged out of 
their homes, half-hanged and bru- 
tally maltreated, when not murder- 
ed outright; the houses of adopted 
citizens were everywhere plundered, 
an immense amount of property 
was destroyed, and over two hun- 
dred families left desolate and 


homeless, without the slightest at- 


tempt being made to enforce the 
law. How many fell victims to 
Nativist hate and rage on this oc- 
casion has never been known, but 
the killed and wounded were count- 
ed by scores. 

An attempt to outrival Philadel- 
phia in atrocity was made in New 
York a few days after, but the pre- 
cautionary steps of the authorities, 
the firm attitude assumed by the 
late Archbishop Hughes, and the 
resolute stand taken by the Catholic 
population, headed by Eugene Cas- 
serly—who was at that time editor 
of the Freeman's Journal—together 
with some young Irish-American 
Catholic gentlemen, so impressed 
the leaders of the Nativists that 
all attempts of an incendiary nature, 
and all public efforts to sympathize 
with the Philadelphia mob, were 
abandoned. staggered 
under the blow given it by its adhe- 
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rents in Philadelphia, and soon sank 
into utter insignificance as a politi- 
cal power. 

Another decade, however, passed, 
and we find it again rejuvenated. 
This time it assumed the name of 
the. Know-nothing party, and ex- 
tended its ramifications through 
every State in the Union. Its de- 
claration of principles contained 
sixteen clauses, as laid down by its 
organs, of which the following were 
regarded as the most vital: rst. 
The repeal of all naturalization 
Jaws. 2d. None but native Ameri- 
cans for office. 3d. A Protestant 
common-school system. 4th. Per- 
petual war on “ Romanism.” 5th. 
Opposition to the formation of mili- 
tary companies composed of “ for- 
eigners.” 6th. Stringent laws 
against immigration. 7th. Ample 
protection to Protestant interests. 
‘Though partly directed, apparently, 
against all persons of foreign birth, 
this new secret society was actually 
only opposed to Catholics; for many 
of the prominent members in its 
lodges were Irish Orangemen and 
Welsh, Scotch, and English unnat- 
uralized adventurers who professed 
no form of belief. 

Like their predecessors of 1844, 
Know-nothings employed a 
host of mendacious ministers and 
subsidized a number of 
newspapers to circulate their slan- 
ders against Catholics, native as 
well as adopted citizens; but they 
also added a new feature to the cru- 
sade against morality and civil 
rights. ‘his was street-preaching 
—a device for creating riots and 
bloodshed, for provoking quarrels 
and setting neighbor against neigh- 
bor, worthy the fiend of darkness 
himself. Wretched creatures, drawn 
from the very dregs of society, were 
hired to travel from town to town, 
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to post themselves at conspicuous 
street-corners, if possible before 
Catholic churches, and to pour 
forth, in ribald and blasphemous 
language, the most unheard-of slan- 
ders against the church. As those 
outcasts generally attracted a 
crowd of idle persons, and were 
usually sustained by the presence 
of the members of the local lodge, 
the merest interruption of their 
foul diatribes was the signal for a 
riot, ending not unfrequently in 
loss of life or limb. 

The first outrage that marked the 
career of the Know-nothings of 
1854 was the attack on the Con- 
vent of Mercy, Providence, R. I, 
in April of that year. Instigated 
by the newspaper attacks of a no- 
torious criminal, who then figured 
as a Nativist leader, the rowdy ele- 
ments of that usually quiet city 
surrounded the convent, pelted the 
doors and windows with stones, to 
the great alarm .of the ladies and 
pupils within, and would doubtless 
have proceeded to extremities were 
it not that the Catholics, fearing 
a repetition of the Charlestown af- 
fair, rallied for its protection and 
repeatedly drove them off. In 
June Brooklyn was the scene of 
some street-preaching riots, but in 
the following August St. Louis, 
founded by Catholics and up to 
that time enjoying an enviable re- 
putation for refinement and love 
of order, acquired a pre-eminence 
in the Southwest for ferocious big- 
otry. For two days, August 7 and 
8, riot reigned supreme in that city ; 
ten persons were shot down in the 
streets, Many more were seriously 
wounded, and a number of the 
houses of Catholics were wrecked. 

On the 3d of September of the 
year the American Protes- 
tant Association of New York, an 
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auxiliary of the Know-nothings, 
composed of Orangemen, went to 
Newark, N. J., to join with similar 
lodges of New Jersey in some cele- 
bration. In marching through the 
streets of that city they happened 
to pass the German Catholic church, 
and, being in a sportive mood, they 
did not hesitate to attack it. A 
mélée occurred, during which one 
man, a Catholic, was killed and 
several were seriously injured. The 
evidence taken by the coroner’s jury 
showed that the admirers of King 
William were well armed, generally 
intoxicated, and that the assault 
and partial destruction of the 
church were altogether wanton and 
unprovoked. Early in the same 
month news was received of a suc- 
cession of riots in New Orleans, 
the victims, as usual, being Catho- 
lics. 

But the spirit of terrorism was 
not confined to one section or 
particular State. ‘The virus of big- 
otry had inoculated the whole 
body politic. In October people 
of all shades of religious opinion 
were astounded to hear from Maine 
that the Rev. John Bapst,S.J., a cler- 
gyman of exemplary piety and mild- 
had actually been dragged 
forcibly from the house of a friend 
by a drunken Ellsworth mob, rid- 
den on a rail, stripped naked, tar- 
red and feathered, and left for 
dead. His money and watch were 
likewise stolen by the miscreants: 
Father Bapst’s crime was that, when 
a resident of Ellsworth some time 
previously, he had entered into a 
controversy about public schools. 

Yet, in the face of all these law- 
less proceedings, the Know-nothing 
party increased with amazing ra- 
pidity. “ Without presses, without 
electioneering,” said the New York 
Times, “with no prestige or power, 
it has comftetely overthrown and 
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swamped the twe old historic par 
ties of the country.” ‘This was 
certainly true of New England, and 
notably so of Massachusetts, where, 
in the autumn of 1854, the Know- 
nothings elected their candidate 
for governor and nearly every mem- 
ber of the legislature. In the State 
of New York Uliman, the stan- 
dard-bearer of the new army of 
persecution, received over 122,000 
votes, and, though defeated in the 
city, it was more than suspected 
that the Democrat who was chosen 
as mayor had been a member of 
the organization. In many other 
States and cities the power of the 
sworn secret combination was felt 
and acknowledged. 

Its influence and unseen grasp 
on the passions and prejudices of 
the lower classes of Protestants 
were plainly perceptible in the 
halls of Congress and in the ex- 
ecutive cabinet. In the Senate 
William H. Seward was the first 
and foremost to denounce the so- 
called American party. As early 
as July, 1854, in a speech on the 
Homestead Bill, he took cccasion 
to remark : 

“Tt is sufficient for me to say 
that, in my judgment, everything is 
un-American which makes a 
tinction, of whatever kind, in this 
country the 
American and-him whose lot is di- 
rected to be cast here by an over- 
ruling Providence, 


dis- 


between native-born 


and who re- 


nounces his allegiance to a foreign 
land and swears fealty to the coun- 
try which adopts him.” 

The example of the great states- 


man was followed by such men 
as Douglas, Cass, Keitt, Chandler, 
and Seymour, while Senators Day- 
ton and Houston, Wilson, the late 
Vice-President, N. P. Banks, and 
a number of other politicians cham- 
pioned the cause of intolerance 
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as has since heen confessed, for 
their own selfish aggrandizement 
as much as from inhefént littleness 
of soul 

Meanwhile, Massachusetts was 
completely controlied by the Know- 
nothings. ‘Their governor, Gardi- 
had not been well in the 
chair of state when he disbanded all 
the Irish military companies with- 
in his jurisdiction, ‘These were 
the Columbian, Webster, Shields, 
and Sarsfield Guards of Boston, 
the Jackson Musketeers of Lowell, 
the Union Guard of Lawrence, and 
the Jackson Guard of Worcester. 
The General Court, too, not to be 
outdone in ni by the execu- 
tive, passed a iuw for the inspect tion 
of nunneries, convents, and schools, 
and appointed a committee to 
carry outits aaron The first— 
and 2 ary visit of this 
body was inbilla to the school of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame in Roxbury. 
It is thus graphically described 
by the Boston Advertiser, an emi- 
nently Protestant authority ; * The 
gentle presume we must 
call members of the legislature by 
this name—roamed over the whole 
house trom attic to cellar. No 
chamber, no passage, no closet, 
no cupboard, escaped their vigilant 


search. 
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No part of the house was 
enough protected by respect for 
the common courtesies of civilized 
life to be spared in the examina- 
tion. ‘The ladies’ dresses hanging 
in their wardrobes were 
over. The party invaded the cha- 
pel, and showed their respect—as 
Protestants, we presume—for the 
One God whom all Christians wor- 
ship by talking loudly their 
hats on; while the ladies shrank in 
terror at the desecration of a spot 
which they believed hallowed.” 
Still, the work of 
and outrare went on 


tossed 


with 


proscription 
in other di- 


21 
rections. Fifteen school-teachers 
had been dismissed in Philadelphia 
because they were Catholics; the 
Rev. F. Nachon, of Mobile, was 
assaulted and nearly killed while 

pufsuing his sacred avocations; a 
military company in Cincinnati, 
and another in Milwaukee, compos- 
ed of adopted citizens, were dis- 
banded, and on the 6th and 7th 
of August, 1855, the streets of Louis- 
ville ran red with the blood of 
adopted citizens. In this last and 
culminating Know-nothing outrage 
eleven hundred voters were driven 
from the polls, numbers of men, 
and even women, were shot down 
in the public thoroughfares, houses 
were sacked and burned, and at 
least five persons are known to have 

been literally roasted alive. 

A reaction, however, had already 
setin. Men of moderate views and 
unbiassed judgments began to tire 
of tie scenes of strife, murder, and 
rapine that accompanied the victo- 
ries of the Know-nothings. ‘I'he 
first to deal it a deadly blow, as a 
political body, was Henry A. Wise, 
of Virginia, in his noble canvass 
of that State against the combined 
Whig and Nativist e!ements in 1855; 
and to the late Archbishop of New 
York, in his utter discomfiture of 
State Senator Brooks, is justly due 
the merit of having first convinced 
the American people that the so- 
called American party was actual- 
ly the most dangerous enemy of 
American laws and institutions, the 
advocate of spoliation and persecu- 
tion under the guise of patriotism 
and reform. 

The decline of Nativism, though 
not so rapid as its growth, was 
equally significant, and its history 
as instructive. In 1856 a national! 
convention was called by the wreck 
of the party to nominate Fillmore 
for the presidency, after overtures 
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had been made in vain to the Re- 
publicans and Democrats. Fillmore 
was so badly defeated that he re- 
tired into private life and lost what- 
ever little fame he had acquired in 
national affairs as ‘Taylor’s suctes- 
sor. Four years later Bell and 
Everett appeared on the Know- 
nothing ticket, but so far behind 
were .they in the race with their 
presidential competitors that very 
few persons cared to remember the 
paucity of their votes. Gradually, 
silently, but steadily, like vermin 
from a sinking ship, the leaders 
slunk away from the already doom- 
ed faction, and, by a hypocritical 
display of zeal, endeavored to ob- 
tain recognition in one or other of 
the great parties, but generally witi- 
out success. Disappointed ambi- 
tion, impotent rage, and, let us 
hope, remorse of conscience occa- 
sionally seized upon them, and the 
charity of silence became to them 
the most desired of blessings. Per- 
haps if the late civil war had not 
occurred, to swallow in the immen- 
sity of its operations all minor in- 
terests, we might have beheld in 
1864 the spectre of Nativism arising 
from its uneasy slumber, to be again 
subjected to its periodical blights 
and curses. 

From present appearances many 
far-seeing persons apprehend the 
recurrence in this year of the wild 
exhibitions of anti-Catholic and 
anti-American fanaticism which 
have so often blotted and blurred 
the otherwise stainless pages of our 
short history; that the centennial 
year of American independence 
and republican liberty is to be sig- 
nalized by a more concerted, bet- 
ter organized, and more ramified 
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attack on the great principles of 
civil and religious freedom which 
underlie and sustain the fabric 
of our government. We trust, sin- 
cerely hope, that these men are 
mistaken. But if such is to be 
the case; if we Catholics are doom- 
ed once more to be subjected to 
the abuse of the vile, the slander 
of the hireling, and the violence of 
an armed mob, the sooner we are 
prepared for the contingency the 
better. If the scenes which have 
indelibly disgraced Boston and 
Philadelphia, Ellsworth and Louis- 
ville, are to be again rehearsed 
by the half-dozen sworn secret so- 
cieties whose cabalistic letters dis- 
figure the columns of so many of 
our newspapers, we must be pre- 
pared to meet the danger with 
firmness andcomposure. As Cath- 
olics, demanding nothing but what 
is justly our due under the laws, 
our position will ever be one of 
forbearance, charity, and concilia- 
tion; but as American citizens, 
proud of our country and zealous 
for the maintenance of her institu- 
tions, our place shall be beside the 
executors of those grand enact- 
ments which have made this re- 
public the paragon and exemplar 
of all civil and natural virtues, 
no matter how imminent the dan- 
ger or how great the sacrifice. In 
lands less favored Catholic rights 
may be violated by prince or mob 
with impunity, but, we would be 
unworthy of our country and of 
its founders were we to shrink for 
a moment from the performance of 
our trust as the custodians of the 
fundamental ordinance which guar- 
antees full and absolute religious lib- 
erty to all citizens of the republic. 
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LOUISE LATEAU 
DEMY OF 


I. 


How is the name of Louise La- 
teau to be mentioned without im- 
mediately calling up all the tumult 
which that name has provoked? 
Books of science and philosophy, of- 
ficial reports, academic discourses, 
reports of visits, feui/letons, confer- 
ences, pamphlets, articles in jour- 
nals, every kind of literary produc- 
tion has been placed under contri- 
bution to keep the public inform- 
ed about the stigmatisée of Bois 
d’Haine. For a year, however, 


these studies have betaken them- 
selves to a region that might be 
called exclusively scientific, and 


have even received a kind of offi- 
cial consecration from the recent 
vote of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine. 

It may be of service to the reader 
who cannot occupy himself with 
special studies to give a brief ex- 
position of the affair of Bois d’Haine 
in itself, to show the different in- 
terpretations of it that have been 
attempted, and to indicate clearly 
the actual phase of the question 
from a scientific point of view. 

As early as about the middle of 
1868 vague rumors were heard of 
strange events which were taking 
place in a little village of Hai- 


*The above article is a translation of one 
which appeared inthe Revue Générale of Brussels, 
\.ecember, 1875, and was written by Dr. Dosfel. 
In Tue Catruotic Woritp, November, 1871, a 
complete analysis of Dr. Lefebvre’s work on 
Louise Lateau, quoted so largely in the discussion 
before the Academy, was given. The article now 
presented to our readers gives a calm, impartial 
statement of the case of Louise Lateau as it stands 
to-day before the scientific investigation of the 
aAcademy.—Epb. Cat. WorLp. 
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nault. Every Friday a young girl 
showed on the different portions 
of her body corresponding to the 
wounds of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
red stains from which blood flowed 
in greater or less abundance. It 
was also said that on every Friday 
this young girl, ravished in ecstasy, 
remained for several hoyrs com- 
pletely unconscious of all that was 
passing around her. Such were 
the principal facts. Over and above 
these rumor spread the story of 
certain accessory incidents, some 
of which, though true, were dis- 
torted, while others were pure 
fancy. Thanks to the daily press, 
the young girl soon became known 
to the general public, and the 
name of Louise Lateau passed from 
mouth to mouth. Here and there 
one read among “current events” 
that large crowds rushed from 
all sides, from Belgium and from 
without, to assist every Friday 
at the scenes which were being 
enacted in the chamber at Bois 
d’Haine. Some journals profited 
by the occasion to deliver them- 
selves anew of declamations against 
“Catholic superstitions, the stupid- 
ity of the masses, and the intrigu- 
ing character of the clergy ”; while 
even many men of good faith were 
of opinion that the story told of 
Louise Lateau might indeed be 
true, but ought to be attributed to 
some trickery or another of which 
either the girl or her family was 
culpable. 

Happily for the public, a light 
came to clear up this chaos of 
versions, suppositions, and diverse 
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and contradictory opinions. 


The 
Revue Catholique of Louvain re- 


produced 


by instalments, beyin- 
ning in 


1869, a study by Prof. 
on these extraordinary 
Some time after, this 
study appeared in the form of a 
volume. Here is how the eminent 
physician expresses himself on the 
origin of his study: 


Lefebvre 


events. 


“The story told by the first witnesses of 
these extraordinary events produced a 
iively emotion in the public mind, and 
soon crowds assembled every week 
around the humble house which was their 
theatre. The ecclesiastical 
took up the facts. This was their right 
and duty. From the very beginning they 
recognized that the different elements of 
the question ought to pass through the 
ciucible of science. The periodic hem- 
otrhage and the suspension of the exer- 
cise of the senses were within the com- 
peteice of physicians. I was asked to 
study them, the desire being expressed 
that whe examination of these facts 
should be of the most thorough descrip- 
tion, and that they should not be allowed 
to escape cny one of the exigencies and 
severities of modern science. . . . I 
deemed it right, therefore, to accept the 
mission which was offered me. As aphy- 
sician, I was only asked for what I could 
give—that is to say, a purely medical 
study of the facts.” * 


authorities 


After having examined the events 
of Bois d’Haine in all their phases ; 
after having put to the proof the 
sincerity of tie young girl in a 
thousand different ways and by 
means of a variety of tests, the 
eminent Louvain professor pro- 
nounced the facts of the stigmati- 
zation and ecstasy to be real and 
free from deception. Passing, 
then, to the interpretation of the 
events themselves, the author thus 
concludes: 

“ Studying first the question of hemor- 
rhage, I have demonstrated that the peri- 
odic bleedings of Louise Lateau belong 
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to no species of hemorrhage admitted in 
the regular range of science; that the; 
cannot be assimilated to any of th: 
extraordinary cases recorded in the en. 
nals of medicine ; that, in fine, the laws of 
physiology do not afford an explanatioi: 
of their genesis. Coming next to tix 
question of ecstasy, I have carefully 
gone over the characters of the standard 
nervous affections which could offer cer- 
tain traits of a resemblance, however re- 
mote, to the ecstasy of Louise Lateau. 
and I believe I have demonstrated that 
it is impossible to connect it with any 
of the nervous affections known to-day. 
I have penetrated the domain of occult 
sciences; those dark doctrines have 
furnished us with no more data for an 
interpretation of the events of Bois 
d’Haine than the free sciences which 
expand in the full light of day.” 

I do not hesitate to say that the 
appearance of this book was a veri- 
table event, and that it marked an 
important halting-place in the study 
of the question of Louise Lateau. 
By those who knew the calm and 
reflective spirit of M. Lefebvre, and 
the independence of his character 
and convictions, the fact of the 
real existence of the extraordinary 
events taking place at Bois d’Haine 
was no longer called in question ; 
and if some doubt still remained, it 
regarded only the sense in which 
those events were to be interpreted. 
Was it, then, true that the union of 
stigmata and ecstasies belonged to 
no known malady? Was it true 
that they could find no place in the 
classification of diseases, under a 
new title, with physiological proofs 
to accompany them? 

Notwithstanding the immense 
credit allowed to the science of M. 
Lefebvre, doubt still hovered around 
this question, and I make bold to 
say, in the honor of the progress of 
science, that such doubt was legiti- 
mate. A loyal appeal was made to 
the savants of the country and of 
foreign countries, urging them to go 
and study the facts at Bois d’Haine 
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aad publish their opinion, Soon a 
study on Louise Lateau, made by a 
French physician,* came to confirm 
still further the medical study of M. 
Lefebvre. ‘Then a German sazant, 
M. Virchow, seemed to accept as 
true the conclusions of the Belgian 
doctor by that famous phrase that 
the events of Bois d’Haine must be 
considered either as a trick or asa 
miracle. 

Meanwhile, certain persons seem- 
ed still reluctant to accept facts 
which a hundred different witnesses 
affirmed in the face of the world. 
Among the reluctant are to be 
ranked, first of all, those who are 
of bad faith—with whom there is no 
reason to trouble; others who, for 
philosophic motives, seemed to 
accuse the witnesses of those scenes 
of sacrificing the interest of science 
to that of their religious convic- 
tions. Nevertheless, M. Lefebvre’s 
book continued to make headway. 
I do not say that it did not meet 
with some attacks here and there, 
ardcertain objections in detail ; but 
throughout the country no publica- 
tion of any pretension to serious- 
ness affected either to deny the 
facts or to give a natural ex- 
planation of them. This state of 
things continued up to July, 1874. 
At this epoch Dr. Charbonnier, 
a physician of Brussels, presented 
to the Belgian Royal Academy of 
Medicine a work entitled A/aladies 
et facultés diverses des mystiques. 
Wouise Lateau. 

M. Boéns, on his part, submitted 
to the same learned body, in the 
session of October 3, 1874, a new 
production, entitled Louise Lateau, 
ou les mysteres de Bois d Haine dé- 
voilés. 

II. 
The events of Bois d’Haine con- 


* Dr. Imbert-Gourbeyre, in his work, Les Stig- 
matisées, 
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tinued to occupy public attention. 
‘The scenes of the stigmatic flows 
of blood and of the ecstasies were 
presented every Friday. It was 
even stated that from the middle 
of 1871 Louise Lateau had taken 
no sort of nourishment. ‘The Bel- 
gian Royal Academy of Medicine, 
whether because it dreaded to en- 
ter upon a question which involved, 
beyond the scientific side, a side 
purely philosophic, or whether also 
because a fitting and favorable op- 
portunity of taking up the question 
of Louise Lateau was not presented, 
remained mute as to the events of 
Bois d’Haine. 

The almost simultaneous presen- 
tation of two works treating on the 
very subject indicated clearly that 
the question was ripe. Moreover, 
in the session of October 3, 1874, 
the chief medical body of the coun- 
try, conformably with usage, ap- 
pointed a special committee to 
make a report on the works read in 
its sessions. ‘This committee con- 
sisted of MM. Fossion, president; 
Mascart and Warlomont, collea- 
gues. 

The important report of the com- 
mittee was read in the session of 
the 13th of February by M. Warlo- 
mont. That gentleman, to show 
how the study of M. Charbonnier’s 
work necessitated an examination 
into the affair at Bois d’Haine, 
said : 


‘Ought the committee to confine it- 
self to examining the memorial placed be- 
fore it from the simple point of view of 
its absolute scientific value, without oc- 
cupying itself with the fact which gives 
occasion for the memorial? It would be 
easier to do so, perhaps, but an opportu- 
nity would thus be neglected of putting 
the Academy in possession of an actual 
medical observation, as complete as pos- 
sible, relative to a fact of which, whether 
we like it or not, the discussion can no 
longer beeluded. It assumed, therefore 
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the task of inquiring into the affair forth- 
with ; resolved, however arduous might 
be the mission thus undertaken, to ac- 
cept it without regret, to pursue it with- 
out weakness as without bias, and to 
set before the society such elements as 
its investigation—one altogether official— 
should have procured. This is the trust 
which, in its name, I this day fulfil.” * 

MM. Charbonnier and Boéns were 
the first in our country who under- 
took to find fault with the conclu- 
sions of M. Lefebvre’s book, and to 
explain by scientific data the events 
of Bois d’Haine. M. Boéns, almost 
immediately after the reading of a 
portion of his work, withdrew it, 
and was able by this means to es- 
cape the report of the committee. 
Was this disdain for the judgment 
of his confréres on the part of the 
distinguished physician of Charle- 
roi, or was it want of confidence in 
the solidity of his own arguments ? 
I_ know not. I state a fact and 
continue, 

‘There remained, then, for the 
committee to examine the werk of 
M. Charbonnier. 
voluminous. 


This memoir is 
The theory of the 
author is substantially as follows : 
The absence of aliment and the 
concentration of the faculties of 
the soul towards one object have 
been the primary and indispensable 
conditions of ecstasies and stigmata. 
As far as abstinence is concerned, 
it is perfectly compatible, if not 
with a state of health, at least with 
the maintenance of life. “ The 
question of abstinence,” says the 
author, “is the most important, be- 
cause without it nothing happens. 
_it being well explained, there is na 
‘longer anything supernatural in 
any of the physiological and path- 
ological phenomena of the mys- 
tics.” ¢ 

* Bulletin of the Academy for the year 1875. 
Third series, Book ix., No. 2, p. 145. 


+ Maladies et facultés diverses des mystiques. 
Par le Dr. Charbcanier, p. 10, et suiv. 
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But how is this abstinence com- 
patible with life? By the law of 
the substitution of functions and 
organs. 

“The organs,” says the author, 
“are conjointly associated (so/i- 
daires) one with another, working 
for the common health; so that 
when an organ, for one cause or 
another, cannot adequately fulfil its 
functions, another immediately sup- 
plies its place.” 

Supposing all this admitted, here 
is what the author says of stigmatt- 
zation : 


“Abstinence and contemplation are 
the causes of stigmatization: 1. Absti- 
nence, in suppressing the vegetative 
functions, frees both the nervous influx 
and the blood which were distributed 
among the digestive organs. 2. Con- 
templation gathers together the contin- 
gent of pain dispersed through all the 
body, to fix and concentrate it on certain 
points which it sees, admires, loves, in 
Jesus Christ. It suppresses all the func- 
tions of the life of relation to devote it- 
self exclusively to the object of its pas- 
sion. The bloody flux, which has been 
drawn to the surface of the skin by the 
great functional activity, follows to the 
end the nervous influx which is constant- 
ly directed towards certain points, and 
the stigmatization is effected.” * 


Of the ecstasy, according to M. 
Charbonnier, “abstinence is the 
principal, contemplation the sec- 
ondary, cause.” We cannot, indeed, 
enter into all the details furnished 
by the author of this strange theory. 
In order to arrive at a judgment 
regarding it, we know of nothing 
better than to cite the conclusions 
of the reader of the report on the 
work itself: 


“ All this,” says M. Warlomont, “forms 
a whole which must have cost the author 
long and laborious research. As fa? as 
the inquiries of physiology are concern- 
ed, the source, respectable though it may 
be, on which he has relied, must bea 
cause for regret. His principal, almost 

* The same work, 
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his only, ‘authority is that of Longet, who 
is now many years dead. But the ques- 
tions relative to nutrition—those precisely 
which are at stake—have, since Longet, 
been placed in an absolutely new light. 
The work which we have just analyzed 
is altogether a work of the imagination. 
The demonstration of the @ /riori thesis 
which the author has set up he has pur- 
sued by every means, clearing out of his 
road the obstacles of nature which em- 
barrass it, and creating at will new func- 
tions whereon to apply his organs; all 
this written in a lively, imaginative style, 
and bearing the impress of conviction. 
There is only one thing which is sadly 
wanting—experimental proof. A few 
simple experiments on animals, logically 
carried out, would have informed him 
how they withstand a progressive absti- 
nence, and what changes this abstinence 
effects in their organs and functions. It is 
to be regretted that he has not instituted 
these experiments.” * 


If the theory advanced by M. 
Charbonnier, based on such doubt- 
ful physiological facts, finds no 
weight with the learned represen- 
tative of the Academy of Medicine, 
it is not because he himself admits 
the conclusions arrived at in the 
study of M. Lefebvre on Louise La- 
teau. For him, indeed, the events 
taking place at Bois d’Haine, 
apart from the question of fast- 
ing, which has not been positively 
established, and which, on that ac- 
count, rightly passes beyond scien- 
tific discussion,t are exempt from 
all fraud and deception. But let 
M. Warlomont himself speak : 


“ After having analyzed,” he says, “ the 
memoir which the Academy has con- 
fided to our examination, and having re- 
futed it principally in the portions which 
concern Louise Lateau, it remains for us 
in our turn to give our own ideas relative 


* Report of M. Warlomont, Mémoires de ' Aca- 
témie de Médecine, p. 212. 

t Professor Lefebvre had himself declared that, 
to invest the matter with a rigorously scientific 
character, the question of abstinence ought to be 
the object of an inquiry analogous to that which 
has established the reality of the ecstasy and of 
the stigmatization, 


to a fact of such interest which has 
formed the subject of the memoir. 

“And first of all, are the facts cited 
real? According ‘o our thinking, the 
simulation of the ecstasies is simply im- 
possible, accompanied as they are by func- 
tional troubles the provocation for which 
would pass quite beyond the empire of 
the will. As for the actual spontaneity 
of the stigmata, we have demonstrated 
this experimentally.” 


And now for the chief part of 
the report. It is that in which the 
learned academician attempts to 
give a_ physiological explanation 
of the facts. For him ecstasies 
are a species of double life, of a 
second condition, such as may be 
presented in ordinary and extra- 
ordinary nervous states, as_ well 
as in others: (a) in consequence 
of material injury to the brain; 
(4) during the existence of well- 
determined neurotic disorders ; (c) 
under the influence of certain spe- 
cial appliances (magnetism, hyp- 
notism); (d@) spontaneously, with- 
out the intervention of any exter- 
nal provocation (as somnambulism 
or extraordinary neurotic affec- 
tions). 

After having examined each of 
these points in detail, the author 
thus continues: 


“This point established, what of ec- 
stasies? Well, whatever we may do, it 
is impossible for us not to class them in 
the same order of facts, not to see in 
them the influence of a neurotic pertur- 
bation analogous to that which controls 
neurotic diseases. It is in both cases 
the passage of a human being into a 
state of second condition, characterized 
by the suspension, more or less complete, 
of the exercise of the senses, with a special 
concentration of all the cerebral powers 
towards a limited object. Among the 
e-statics, asamong the hypnotics, there 
prevails a perturbation, diminution, or 
abolition of external sensibility. All is 
concentrated ina new cerebral functional 
department.” 


So far for the ecstasies. Passing 
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rext to the production of stigmata, 
the report admits in principle the 
theory of Alfred Maury. ‘That is 
to say, the imagination plays the 
principal ré/e in the production of 
these phenomena. But tomeet the 
brilliant member of the Institute, 
he calls to his aid the physio- 
logical laws and most recent dis- 
coveries, in order to show how the 
imagination can, by the irritation of 
certain giv@p parts, provoke a veri- 
table congestion of those parts, and 
then a hemorrhage. 


“In virtue of what mechanism,” he 
asks, “are blisters first produced, and 
bleeding afterwards? We have establish- 
ed the genesis of stigmatic angiomata.* 
The attention has given place to pain, and 
pain to repeated touchings; from this 
proceeds the congestion which has 
brought on the arrest of the blood in the 
capillaries, and, as a consequence, their 
enlargement. Then comes the rush of 
blood, giving place to congestive mo- 
tions, determined by a hemorrhagic 
diathesis, and the phenomena disclose 
themselves in all their simplicity; the 
leucocytes ¢ will pass across the capil- 
laries, will discharge themselves under 
the skin, and the blister is the result. 
The accumulation of blood continuing in 
proportion to the enlargement of the ca- 
pillaries, the fleshly tegument will end 
by bursting; then the blood itself, whether 
by traversing the channels created by the 
previous passage of the leucocytes, or by 
the rupture of the vessels, the likelihood 
of which can be sustained, ends by an 
external eruption, and the hemorrhage 
follows.” 


But M. War'omont goes still far- 
ther. He says that not only are 
stigmata and ecstasies capable of 
explanation when taken apart from 
one another, but that by their union 
they constitute what in pathology 
is called aggregate of symptoms. Ac- 
cording to this, stigmata and ecsta- 
sies would constitute an altogether 
unique morbid state, to which the 


* Vascular tumors. 
t White blood corpuscles, 
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professor gives the following name 
and definition: “Stigmatic neuro- 
pathy is a nervous disease, having 
its seat in the base of the medulla 
oblongata, th2 first stage of which 
consists in the paralysis of the vaso- 
motor centre, and the second in 
its excitation.” Presented in this 
way, the report of the distinguished 
member of the Academy was not 
only a report, but a veritable orig- 
inal work. ‘Thus this book, where- 
in the author had joined loyalty 
of procedure to elegance of style 
and deep erudition, produced a pro- 
found sensation. ‘The theory which 
he advances might well leave cer- 
tain doubts with the reader relative 
to the solidity of tle bases on which 
it leans, but by its method it exer- 
cised a real fascination on _ the 
mind. M. Warlomont’s conclu- 
sions were, as far as the interpreta- 
tion of the facts went, diametrically 
opposed to those of the book which 
M. Lefebvre had published several 
years before, and it was not with- 
out a very great curiosity that the 
public awaited the reply of the lat- 
ter. 

The reply was not long in com- 
ing. M. Lefebvre’s discourse occu- 
pied, so to say, exclusively the ses- 
sions of May 29 and June 26. Af- 
ter having rendered due homage to 
the courtesy and science of the 
distinguished reader of the report, 
the Louvain professor hesitated 
not to sustain the first conclusions 
advanced in his book, and to de- 
monstrate the small foundation of 
the theory of his adversary on this 
question. It is to be regretted that 
the limits at my disposal do not al- 
low me to enter into all the physio- 
logical details and pathological con- 
siderations on which M. Lefebvre 
builds his conclusions. I regret it 
the more because the brilliant words 
of the orator exercise a very spe- 
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cial impression by the clearness of 
their exposition, the logic of their 
reasoning, and the exquisite charm 
which they give to even the driest 
questions. 

First, as to the stigmatic hemor- 
rhages, we cannot be astonished, af- 
ter having followed the proofs which 
the learned orator gives us, to find 
him lay down the following conclu- 
sions: 


‘*, M. Warlomont is driven to admit 
a single vaso-motor centre; the most 
recent researches are against this local- 
ization: the vaso-motor centres are sev- 
eral and disseminated. 

“2. The distinguished reader of the 
report constructs his doctrine of the ac- 
tion of the imagination on a series of 
hypotheses. 

“Thetwo chief ones are: that the im- 
agination has the power, every Friday 
morning, of completely paralyzing the 
vaso-motor centre and the vaso-con- 
strictor nerves; and after midday, by a 
contradictory action, to excite violently 
this centre, and consequently to close 
up the vaso-constrictors—pure supposi- 
tions which have not only not been 
demonstrated by the author, but which 
seem to me absolutely anti-physiological. 

“3. Even admitting these hypotheses 
as well founded, it is an established fact 
that the complete paralysis of the vaso- 
motor centres and of the vaso-constric- 
tor nerves is never followed by bleed- 
ing on the surface of the skin ; the expe- 
rience of all physiologists agrees on this 
point. 

‘4. This experience proves, on the con- 
trary, that in such cases there are some- 
times produced suffusions of blood in 
the mucous membranes; such suffusions 
never show themselves in Louise Lateau. 

“5. A series of hypotheses still more 
complicated than those laid down as pre- 
mises by the distinguished reader of the 
report might be conceded—to wit, the 
paralysis of the arteries and the simulta- 
neous constriction of the veins. | Ex- 
periment again proves that even under 
these conditions bleeding on thd surface 
of the skin is not produced. 

“6. M, Warlomont, in parting from 
the hypotheses which I have just com- 
bated, admits that the bleeding pro- 
duced by the influence of the imagina- 
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tion is a bleeding by transudation. But 
the characteristics of transudation, studied 
in the light of modern physiology, are 
completely opposed to those of the stig- 
matic bleeding of Louise Lateau. 

“7, Finally—and this argument alone 
will suffice to overthrow the thesis of 
the distinguished reader of the report-- 
clinical observation, in accordance with 
physiological induction, proves that in 
circumstances where the imagination ex- 
ercises its greatest violence it never pro- 
duces bleeding on the surface of the 
skin.” 


Regarding ecstasies, the orator, 
after having examined the different 
states with which the reader of the 
report,to the Academy compared 
the ecstasies of Louise Lateau, con- 
cludes by saying : 


“T believe I have demonstrated that 
the analysis of second conditions, brought 
out with so much skill by the distin- 
guished gentleman, does nct give the 
key to the ecstasy of Louise Lateau. 
3ut, setting aside these states of nervous 
disease, should not the imagination be 
made to bear all the burden of the ecsta- 
sy, as it does of the stigmatization?” 


After examining this question, 
the orator concludes in the nega- 
tive. In finishing his beautiful dis- 
course he says: 


“ Our honorable colleague, in studying 
the causes of the stigmatization and _ ec- 
stasy, has given to them a physiological 
interpretation. On this ground I have 
separated from him, and 1 believe I have 
demonstrated that that interpretation is 
not only insufficient, but also erroneous. 
I believed for a moment that M. Warlo- 
mont was about to offer an acceptable 
scientific theory. I do not say a theory 
complete and adequate—I am not so ex- 
acting ; I know too well that we do not 
know the all of anything. If our eminent 
colleague had proposed to us a physiolo- 
gical interpretation, satisfying the most 
moderate demands of science, I should 
have accepted it, not with. resignation, 
but with joy and eagerness ; and believe 
me, gentlemen, my religious convictions 
would have suffered no shock thereby. 

“Our learned colleague, whom yot. 
have charged with examining the events 
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of Bois d’Haine, has not, then, in my 
opinion, given to them their physiological 
interpretation. Other physicians have 
attempted the same task ; I name two of 
them, because their works have been 
produced within these walls. 

“ First of all, Dr. Boéns. In withdraw- 
ing his memoir from the order of the 
day of the Academy, he has withdrawn it 
from our discussion. Nevertheless, I 
believe I am not severe in affirming that 
the considerations which claimed his at- 
tention, and the irony of which he has 
been so prodigal in my own regard, have 
thrown but little light on the events of 
Bois d’Haine. Dr.Charbonnier has sub- 
mitted to your appreciation a work of a 
more scientific character. M. Warlo- 
mont has examined it with the attention 
which it deserves, and has refuted it. I 
am thus dispensed from returning to it. 

“T maintain, then, purely and simply, 
the conclusions of my study : The stig- 
matization and the ecstasies of Louise 
Lateau are real and true facts, and 
science has not furnished their physiolo- 
gical interpretation.” 


M. Crocq spoke after M. Lefe- 
bvre. Like M. Warlomont, the 
learned Brussels professor believes 
that the interpretation of the facts 
positively established about Louise 
Lateau belongs to pathological phy- 
siology. ‘The theory of M. Crocq 
differs but little from that of M. War- 
lomont. He attaches more impor- 
tartce to abstinence than the learned 
reader of the report, and thus comes 
nearer to M. Charbonnier; he be- 
lieves, also, that the bleeding is al- 
together caused by a rupture of the 
capillaries. Apart from these small 
distinctions, it may be said of him, 
as of M. Warlomont, that he is of 
opinion that the imagination, by its 
influence on the nervous system, is 
the principal cause of the ecstasies 
and stigmata. Here are the rest of 
his conclusions : 


“TI. The state of Louise Lateau is a 
complex pathological state, character- 
ized by the following facts : 

““, Anemia and weakness of consti- 
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tution, arising from privations endured 
since childhood. 

“2. Nervous exaltation produced by 
anemia and directed in a determined 
sense by the education and religious 
tendencies of Louise. 

“3. Ecstasies constituting the supreme 
degree of this exaltation. 

“4. Bleeding, having for its starting 
point anemia and exaltation of the vaso- 
motor nervous system. 

“5. Relative abstinence, considerably 
exaggerated by the sick girl, conforma- 
bly to what is observed among many 
persons who suffer from nervous disor- 
ders. 

“II. This state offers nothing contrary 
to the laws of pathological physiology ; 
it is consequently useless to go outside 
of that in search of explanation. 

“III. It has the same characteristics as 
all the analogous cases related by phy- 
sicians and historians; mysticism alto- 
gether, save cases of jugglery and mysti- 
fication, ought to enter into the province 
of pathology, which is vast enough to 
contain it; and all the phenomena ex- 
plain themselves perfectly by taking as 
starting point the principles which I have 
laid down.” 


If we had to advance our own 
opinion on this important question, 
we should say that, after the report 
in which M. Warlomont had treat- 
ed his subject with so much meth- 
od and science, there remained few 
new arguments which could be ap- 
plied to the physiological theory 
of the phenomena of mystics. It 
should be considered, however, no 
small advantage for the latter phy- 
sician to feel himself supported by 
M. Crocq, who had brought to the 
debates the weight of his profound 
erudition and vast experience. 


Ill. 


By all impartial judges the case 
might be regarded as understood. 
It was so in effect. The different 
orators who succeeded each other 
in the tribune of the Academy had 
brought to their respective dis- 
courses the strongest possible ar- 
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ray of facts and of arguments. 
I shall astonish no one, then, by 
saying that M. Warlomont could 
not allow the victorious discourse 
of his colleague of Louvain to pass 
without some observations. It is 
impossible for us here to give a 
résumé of his discourse. In the 
main it added no new proof to the 
substance of the debate, and con- 
fined itself to the criticism of cer- 
tain details. 

It is enough for us to say that in 
this discourse the learned reader 
of the report to the Academy gave 
new proof of the brilliancy of his 
mind and the adroitness of his 
gifts. 

M. Lefebvre, on his side, felt him- 
self to be too much master of 
the situation to need emphasizing 
his triumph any further. This is 
what he did in the session of Octo- 
ber 9, 1875. Without precisely 
entering into the heart of the de- 
bate, he brought out more strongly 
certain of the arguments which he 
had already used; he employed 
them to refute some of the asser- 
tions made in the discourses of his 
adversaries, held up certain inac- 
curacies, and concluded, as he had 
the right to do, by the following 
words, which give an exact idea of 
the state of the question : 


“Let us resume. M. Warlomont has 
studied with earnestness and candor 
the events of Bois d’Haine. He has 
stated, as I have done, the reality of the 
stigmatization and ecstasy; he has 
demonstrated, as I have, that these phe- 
nomena are free from any deception. 
M. Crocq, after having examined the facts 
on the spot, has arrived at the same con- 
clusions. The learned reader of the 
committee’s report has built up a scien- 
tific theory of the stigmatization and 
ecstasy; the eminent Brussels professor 
has, in his turn, formulated an interpre- 
tation very nearly approaching to that of 
M. Warlomont, but which differs from 
it, nevertheless, on certain points. I 
have sought, on my side, a physiological 
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explanation of these extraordinary facts, 
and I have arrived at the conclusion that 
science could furnish no satisfactory in- 
terpretation of them. I have expounded 
at length before the Academy the reasons 
which prevent me from accepting the 
theories of my two honorable opponents ; 
but my position is perfectly correct. I 
confine myself to recognizing my pow- 
erlessness to interpret the facts of Bois 
d’Haine. M. Warlomont takes another 
attitude. He pretends that we have a 
scientific explanation of these phenome- 
na. We have not one—we have had 
three or four; which is the true one? 
Is itthat of M. Boéns? Is it that of M. 
Charbonnier, to which, beyond doubt, 
you attach some importance, since you 
have voted that it be printed? Is it that 
of the learned reader of your report? 
Begin by choosing. As for me, I hold 
fast to my first conclusions: The facts 
of Bois d’Haine have not received a 
scientific interpretation ” 


After certain remarks made at 
the same session by MM. Vle- 
minckx, Crocq, Lefebvre, Masoin, 
Boéns, the general discussion clos- 
ed. The printing of M. Charbon- 
nier’s memoir was decided on and 
a vote of thanks to the author pass- 
ed. With this should have ended 
the task of the Academy ; and those 
who had hoped for a physiologi- 
cal interpretation of the facts of 
Bois d’Haine, as the outcome of 
these discussions, were in a posi- 
tion to felicitate themselves on tlie 
result; for by its absolute silence 
the Academy allowed a certain 
freedom of choice 

ut during the session of July 
10, 1875, which a family affliction 
prevented M. Lefebvre from assist- 
ing at, two members proposed or- 
ders of the day on the discussion 
of Bois d’Haine. Nevertheless, 
by avery proper sentiment, which 
the distinguished president, M. 
Vleminckx, was the first to ad- 
vance, those orders of the day 
were not carried at that date. 

That of M. Kuborn was thus 
conceived: 
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“The Acaaemy, considering— 

“ That the phenomena really establish- 
ed about the young girl of Bois d’Haine 
are not new and are explicable by the 
laws of pathological physiology ; 

“That the prolonged abstinence which 
has been argued about has not been ob- 
served by the committee ; 

“ That no supervision, therefore, having 
been established, and there having been 
no chance of establishing it, the proper 
thing was not to pause on the considera- 
tion of this fact, but to consider it as not 
having come up— 

“ The Academy follows its order of the 
day as far as concerns the question of 
the stigmatization and exstasy.” 

Here is the order of the day pro- 
posed by M. Crocq: 

“The Academy, considering— 

“That the phenomena established 
about Louise Lateau are not beyond a 
physiological explanation ; 

“That those which are not established 
ought no longer to occupy ourattention— 

“Declares the discussion closed, and 
passes to the order of the day.” 

The same resolutions, the small 
foundation for which, after the dis- 
which had been made, 
every impartial mind ought to re- 
cognize, were again brought up in 
the session of October 9. 

M. Vleminckx, having induced 
the authors of the orders of the 
day to modify their wording in 
such a manner as to render them 
acceptable, M. Fossion proposed 
the following form, more soothing 
than its predecessors: 


courses 


“ Th2 Royal Academy of Medicine de- 
clares that the case of Louise Lateau has 
not been cumpletely scrutinized and can- 
not serve as a base for serious discus- 
sion ; consequently, it closes the discus- 
sion.” 

M. Laussedat, after some prelim- 
inary remarks, finally proposed the 
order of the day pure and simple, 
which was adopted. 

The bearing of this vote will es- 
cape the mind of no one. In set- 
ting aside the orders of the day 
which pretended that what had 
been positively established in the 
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question of Bois d’Haine might be 
solved by science, the Academy has 
fully confirmed the conclusions of 
M. Lefebvre's book. 

Meanwhile, in ending, let us re- 
turn to Bois d’Haine, to that young 
girl who has become more than 
ever the object of the veneration 
of some, the study of others, and 
the wonder of all. 

Since 1868 Louise Lateau pre- 
sents the phenomena weekly of the 
bloody stigmata and the ecstasies, 
to which later on was added absti- 
nence from food. 

Her first and chief historian, M. 
Lefebvre, after having watched the 
young girl, affirms since 1869: She, 
whom a certain portion of the pub- 
lic considers as a cheat or an inva- 
lid, really presents the phenomena 
which are reported of her. ‘These 
phenomena are exempt from trick- 
ery, and it is impossible to explain 
them by the laws of physiology and 
pathology. We omit the question 
of fasting, which remains to 
studied. 

Seven years after the appearance 


be 


of the first phenomena, at the time 
when the commotion which they 
produced had, so to say, reached 
its height, the leading learned body 
in Belgium examined the mysteri- 
ous scenes in the humble house of 
Bois d’Haine, and, through MM. 
Crocq and Warlomont, made an 
inquiry into the reality and sin- 
cerity of the facts, and brings in a 
verdict that the facts are real and 
free from all fraud. 

Finally, this same Belgian Royal 
Academy of Medicine, by its vote, 
avows in the face of the world that, 
if it ought not to recognize a super- 
natural in the 
Louise Lateau, as little can it de- 
monstrate their natural origin and 
physiological genesis. 

Such is the actual state of 
extraordinary question. 


cause facts about 


this 
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ST. JEAN DE LUZ. 


** Tl s’imagine voir, avec Louis le Grand, 
Philip Quatre qui s’avance 
Dans I’ Ile de la Conférence.”” 


Few towns are set in so lovely a 
frame as St. Jean de Luz, with its 
incomparable variety of sea, moun- 
tain, river, and plain. In front is 
the dark blue bay opening into the 
boundless sea. On the north are 
the cliffs of Sainte Barbe. At the 
south are the Gothic donjon and 
massive jetty of Socoa, behind 
which rises gradually a chain of 
mountains, one above the other, from 
wooded or vine-covered hills, dot- 
ted here and there with the red- 
and-white houses of the Basque 
peasantry and the summer resi- 
dences of the wealthy merchants of 
St. Jean de Luz, till we come to the 
outer ramparts of La Rhune with 
its granite cliffs and sharp peaks, 
the ‘Trois Couronnes with their jag- 
ged outline, and still farther on a 
long, blue line of mountains fading 
away into the azuresea. It is from 
La Rhune you can best take in all 
the features of the country. To 
go to it you use one of the modest 
barks that have replaced the sump- 
tuous galleys of Louis Quatorze, 
and ascend to Ascain, a pretty ham- 
let, from which the summit of La 
Rhune is reached in two hours. 
It is not one of the highest in the 
Pyrenean chain, being only three 
thousand feet above the sea, but it 
is an isolated peak, and affords a di- 
versified view of vast extent. ‘To 
the north are the green valleys of 
Labourd, with the steeples of thirty 
parishes around; Bayonne, with the 
towers of its noble cathedral; and 
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the vast pine forests of the mysteri- 
ous Landes. To the west is the 
coast of Spain washed by the 
ocean. East and south are the 
mountains of Béarn and Navarre, 
showing peak after peak, like a sea 
suddenly petrified in a storm. 

Such is the magnificent frame in 
which is set the historic town of St. 
Jean de Luz. Itis builtona tongue 
of land washed by the encroaching 
sea on one hand and the river Ni- 
velle on the other. The situation 
is picturesque, the sky brilliant, the 
climate mild. It seems to need 
nothing to make it attractive. The 
very aspect of decay lends it an 
additional charm which 1enewed 
prosperity would destroy. ‘The 
houses run in long lines parallel 
with the two shores, looking, when 
the tide is high, like so many ships 
at anchor. At the sight of this 
floating town we are not surprised 
at its past commercial importance, 
or that its inhabitants are naviga- 
tors par excellence. Its sailors were 
the first to explore the unknown 
seas of the west, and to fish for the 
cod and whale among the icebergs 
of the arctic zone. In the first 
half of the XVIIth century thirty 
ships, each manned by thirty-five 
or forty sailors, left St. Jean de 
Luz for the cod-fisheries of New- 
foundland, and as many for Spitz- 
bergen in search of whales. ‘The 
oaks of La Rhune were cut down 
for vessels. The town was wealthy 
and full of activity. ‘Those were 
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the best days of ancient Lohitzun. 
But though once so renowned for 
its fleets, it has fallen from the 
rank it then occupied. Ruined by 
wars, and greatly depopulated by 
the current of events, its houses 
have decayed one after another, or 
totally disappeared before the en- 
croachments of the sea. Reduced 
to a few quiet streets, it is the mere 
shadow of what it once was. In- 
stead of hundreds of vessels, only 
a fishing-smack or two enliven its 
harbor. And yet there is a certain 
air of grandeur about the place 
which bespeaks its past impor- 
tance, and several houses which 
harmonize with its historic memo- 
ries. For St. Jean de Luz was not 
only a place of commercial impor- 
tance, but was visited by several of 
the kings of France, and is associ- 
ated with some of the most impor- 
tant events of their reigns. Louis 
XI. came here when mediating be- 
tween the kings of Aragon and 
Castile. The chateau of Urtubi, 
which he occupied, is some dis- 
tance beyond. Its fine park, wa- 
tered by a beautiful stream, and 
the picturesque environs, make it 
an attractive residence quite worthy 
of royalty. ‘The ivy-covered wall 
on the north side is a .part of the 
old manor-house of the XIIth cen- 
tury; the remainder is of the 
XVIIth. The two towers have a 
feudal aspect, but are totally inno- 
cent of feudal domination ; for the 
sasque lords, even of the middle 
ages, never had any other public 
power than was temporarily con- 
ferred on them by their national 
assemblies. 

it was at St. Jean de Luz that 
Francis I., enthusiastically wel- 
comed by the people after his 
deliverance from captivity in Spain, 
joyfully exclaimed: “ Je suis en- 
core rot de France—I am still King 
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of France!” It likewise witnessed 
the exchange of the beautiful Eliza- 
beth of France and Anne of Aus- 
tria—one given in marriage to Louis 
XIII. and the other to Philip of 
Spain amid the acclamations of the 
people. 

Cardinal Mazarin also visited St. 
Jean de Luz in 1659 to confer with 
the astute Don Luis de Haro, prime 
minister of Philip IV., about the 
interests of France and Spain. The 
house he inhabited beside the sea still 
has his cipher on the walls, as it ha 
also the old Gobelin tapestry with 
which his apartments were hung. 
He was accompanied by one hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen, some of 
whom were the greatest lords in 
France. With them were as many 
attendants, a guard of one hundred 
horsemen and three hundred foot- 
soldiers, twenty-four mules covered 
with rich housings, seven carriages 
for his personal use, and several 
horses to ride. He remained here 
four months. His interviews with 
the Spanish minister took place on 
the little island in the Bidassoa 
known ever since as the Isle of 
Conference, which was never heard 
of till the treaty of the Pyrenees. 


All national interviews and ex- 


changes of princesses had previous- 
ly taken place in the middle of the 
river by means of gadbares, or a 
bridge of boats. 

It was this now famous isle which 
Bossuet apostrophized in his orazson 


Sunécbre at the burial of Queen 
Marie Thérése : 

“ Pacific isle, in which terminated 
the differences of the two great em- 
pires of which you were the limit; 
in which were displayed all the skill 
and diplomacy of different national 
policies; in which one statesman 
secured preponderance by his de- 
liberation, and the other ascenden- 
cy by means of his penetration! 
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Memorable day, in which two 
proud nations, so long at enmity, 
but now reconciled by Marie ‘Thé- 
rése, advanced to their borders 
with their kings at their head, not 
to engage in battle, but for a friend- 
ly embrace; in which two sov- 
ereigns with their courts, each with 
its peculiar grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, as well as etiquette and 
manners, presented to each other 
and to the whole universe so au- 
gust a spectacle—how can I now 
mingle your pageants with these 
funeral solemnities, or dwell on the 
height of all human grandeur in 
sight of its end ?” 

The marriage of Louis XIV. with 
the Spanish Infanta, to which the 
great orator refers, is still the most 
glorious remembrance of St. Jean 
de Luz. The visits of Louis XL., 
Francis I., and Charles IX. have 
left but few traces in the town 
compared with that of the Grand 
Monarque. ‘The majestic presence 
of the young king surrounded by 
his gay, magnificent following, here 
brought in contrast with the dignity, 
gloom, and splendor of the Spanish 
court, impressed the imagination 
of the people, who have never for- 
gotten so glorious a memory. 

Louis XIV. arrived at St. Jean 
de Luz May 8, 1660, accompanied 
by Anne of Austria, Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, and a vast number of lords 
and ladies, among whom was the 
Grande. Mademoiselle. ‘Yiiey were 
enthusiastically welcomed by the 
ringing of bells, firing of cannon, 
and shouts of joy. Garlands of 
flowers arched the highway, the 
pavement was strewn’ with green 
leaves, and Cantabrian dances were 
performed around the cortége. 
At the door of the parish church 
stood the clergy in full canon- 
icals, with the cuvré at their head 
to bless the king as he went 
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past. He resided, while there, in 
the chateau of Lohobiague, the 
fine towers of which are still to be 
seen on the banks of the Nivelle. 
It is now known as the House of 
Louis XIV. Here he was enter- 
tained by the widowed chdéelaine 
with the sumptuous hospitality for 
which the family was noted. A 
light gallery was put up to connect 
the chateau with that of Joanocnia, 
in which lodged Anne of Austria 
and the Spanish Infanta. Here 
took place the first interview be- 
tween the king and his bride, de- 
scribed by Mme. de Motteville in 
her piquant manner. From the 
gallery the Infanta, after her mar- 
riage, took pleasure in throwing 
handfuls of silver coin to the peo- 
ple, called piéces de largesses, struck 
by the town expressly for the occa- 
sion, with the heads of the royal 
pair on one side and on the other 
St. Jean de Luz in a shower of 
gold, with the motto: Von Jetior 
alter. 

The chateau of Joanocnia, fre- 
quently called since that time the 
chateau of the Infanta, was built by 
Joannot de Haraneder, a merchant 
of the place, who was ennobled for 
his liberality when the island of 
Rhé was besieged by the English 
in 1627, and about to surrender to 
the Duke of Buckingham for want 


of supplies and _ reinforcements. 


The Comte de Grammont, governor 
of Bayonne, being ordered by Rich- 
elieu to organize an expedition at 
once for the relief of the besieged, 
issued a command for every port to 


furnish its contingent. St. Jean de 
Luz eagerly responded by sending 
a large flotilla, and Joannot de 
Haraneder voluntarily gave the 
king two vessels, supplied with ar- 
tillery, worthy of figuring in the 
royal navy. For this and subse 
quent services he was ennobled. 
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His arms are graven in marble 
over the principal fireplace of the 
chateau—a plum-tree on an an- 
chor, with the motto: 


** Dans I’ancre Je beau prunier 
Est rendu un fort riche fructier.”’ 

This chateau, though somewhat 
devoid of symmetry, has a certain 
beauty and originality of its own, 
with its alternate rows of brick and 
cream-colored stone, after the 
Basque fashion, its Renaissance 
portico between two square towers 
facing the harbor, and the light 
arches of the two-story gallery in 
the Venetian style. Over the prin- 
cipal entrance is a marble tablet 
with the following inscription in 
Jetters of gold: 


** L) Infante je regus l’an mil six cent soixante. 
On m’appelle depuis le chasteau de |’ Infante.” 


The letter L and the fleur-de-lis 
are to be seen as we ascend the 
grand staircase, and two paintings 
by Géréme after the style of the 


XVIIth century, recalling the al- 
liance of France and Spain and 
the well-known mo/ of Louis XIV. : 


** Il n’y a plus de Pyrénées !’’ 


All the details of the residence 
of the royal family here, as related 
by Mme. de Motteville and Mile. 
de Montpensier, are full of curious 
interest. The former describes 
the beautiful Isle of Conference 
and the superb pavilion for the 
reunion of the two courts, with two 
galleries leading towards France 
and Spain. This building was 
erected by the painter Velasquez, 
who, as aposentador mayor, accom- 
panied Philip 1V. to the frontier. 
This fatiguing voyage had an un- 
favorable effect on the already de- 
clining health of the great pairtter, 
and he died. a few weeks after his 
return. 

During the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the marriage Louis led 


a solemn, uniform life. Like the 
queen-mother, who was always pre- 
sent at Mass, Vespers, and Benedic- 
tion, he daily attended public ser- 
vices, sometimes at the Recollects’ 
and sometimes at the parish church. 
He always dined in public at the 
chateau of Lohobiague, surround- 
ed by crowds eager to witness the 
process of royal mastication. In 
the afternoon there were perform- 
ances by comedians who had fol- 
lowed the court from Paris; and 
sometimes Spanish mysteries, to 
which Queen Anne was partial, 
were represented, in which the ac- 
tors were dressed as hermits and 
nuns, and sacred events were de- 
picted, to the downright scandal 
of the .great mademoiselle. The 
day ended with a ball, in which the 
king did not disdain to display the 
superior graces of his royal person 
in a ballet compliqué. Everything, 
in short, was quite in the style of 
the Grand Cyrus itself. 

The marriage, which had taken 
place at Fontarabia by procuration, 
was personally solemnized in the 
parish church of St. Jean de Luz 
by the Bishop of Bayonne in the 
presence of an attentive crowd. 
The door by which the royal cou- 
ple entered was afterwards walled 
up, that it might never serve for any 
one else—-a not uncommon mark 
of respect in those days. A join- 
er’s shop now stands against this 
Porta Regia. The king presented 
the church on this occasion with a 
complete set of sacred vessels and 
ecclesiastical vestments. 

The church in which Louis X1V. 
was married is exteriorly a noble 
building with an octagonal tower, 
but of no architectural merit with- 
in. There are no side aisles, but 
around the nave are ranges of gal- 
leries peculiar to the Basque 
churches, where the separation of 
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the men from the women is still 
rigorously maintained. The only 
piece of sculpture is a strange Pe- 
7a in which the Virgin, veiled in a 
large cope, holds the dead Christ 
on her knees. A rather diminu- 
tive angel, in a flowing robe with 
pointed sleeves of the time of 
Charles VII., bears a scroll the in- 
scription of which has become il- 
legible. 

Behind the organ, in the obscu- 
rity of the lower gallery of the 
church, hangs a dark wooden frame 
—short but broad—with white cor- 
ners, which contains a curious paint- 
ing of the XVIIth century repre- 
senting Christ before Pilate. It is 
by no means remarkable as a work 
of art; for it is deficient in perspec- 
tive, there is no grace in the dra- 
pery, no special excellence of color- 
ing. The figures are generally 
drawn with correctness, but the 


faces seem rather taken from pic- 
tures than from real life. 
ever poor the execution, this paint- 
ing merits attention on account of 


But how- 


its dramatic character. The com- 
position represents twenty-six per- 
sons. At the left is Pontius Pilate, 
governor of Judea, seated ina large 
arm-chair beneath a canopy, point- 
ing with his left hand towards the 
Saviour before him. In his right 
hand he holds a kind of sceptre; 
his beard is trimmed in the style of 
Henri Quatre; he wears a large 
mantle lined with ermine, and on 
his head a fogue, such as the old 
presidents of parliament used to 
wear in France. 

Below Pilate is the clerk record- 
ing the votes in a large register, 
and before him is the urn in which 
they are deposited. 

In front of the clerk, but separat- 
ed from him by a long white scroll 
on which is inscribed the sentence 
pronounced by Pilate, is seated our 
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Saviour, his loins girded with a 
strip of scarlet cloth, his bowed 
head encircled by luminous rays, 
his attitude expressive of humility 
and submission, his bound hands 
extended on his knees. 

In the centre of the canvas, 
above tiis group; is the high-priest 
Caiaphas standing under an arch, 
his head thrown back, and his 
hands extended in an imposing atti- 
tude. He wears a cap something 
like a mitre,akind of stole is cross- 
ed on his breast, his long robe is 
adorned with three flounces of lace. 
His face is that of a young man. 
The slight black mustache he 
wears is turned up in a way that 
gives him a resemblance to Louis 
XIII. It is evidently a portrait of 
that age. 

At the side of Pilate, and behind 
Christ, are ranged the members of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, standing or 
sitting, in various postures, with 
white scrolls in their hands, which 
they hold like screens, bearing their 
names and the expression of their 
sentiments respecting the divine 
Victim. ‘Their dress is black or 
white, but varied in form. Most 
of them wear a mosette, or ermine 
cape, and the collar of some order 
of knighthood, as of S. Michael 
and the S. Esprit. They are all 
young, have mustaches, and look 
as if they belonged to the time of 
Louis Treize. On their heads are 
turbans, or fogues. 

Through the open window, at 
the end of the pretorium, may be 
seen the mob, armed with spears, 
and expressing its sentiments by 
means of a scroll at the side of the 
window: “If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Czsar’s friend. 
Crucify him! crucify him! His 
blood be on us and on our chil- 
dren.” 

The chief interest of the picture 
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centres in these inscriptions, which 
are in queer old French of marvel- 
lous orthography. At the bottom 
of the painting, to the left, is the 
following : 


‘Sentence, or decree, of the sanguinary 
Jews against Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of the world.” 


Over Pilate we read: 
“Pontius PILATE JUDEx.” 


The sentiments of the high-priests 
and elders, whose names we give 
in the original, are thus expressed: 


“1, Srmmon Lepros. For what cause 
or reason is he held for mutiny or sedi- 
tion? 

“9, Rapan. Wherefore are laws 
made, I pray, unless to be kept and ex- 
ecuted? 

“3. Acutas. No one should be con- 
demned to death whose cause is not 
known and weighed. 

“4. Sasatu. There isno lawor right 
by which one not proved guilty is con- 
demned; wherefore we would know in 
what way this man hath offended. 

‘5. ROSMOPHIN. For what doth the 
law serve, if not executed ? 

“6. PuTepHares. A stirrer-up of the 
people isa scourge to the land ; therefore 
he should be banished. 

“>. RipHar. The penalty of the 
law is prescribed only for malefactors 
who should be made to confess their 
misdeeds and then be condemned. 

“8. JoSepH D'ARAMATHEA _ Truly, it 
is a shameful thing, and detestable, tliere 
be no one in this city who seeks to de- 
fend the innocent. 

“9, Joram. How can we condemn 
him to death who is just? 

“1o. Enxnteris. Though he be just, 
yet shall he die, because by his preach- 
ing he hath stirred up and excited the 
people to sedition. 

“tr. Nicopemus. Our law condemns 
and sentences to death no man for an 
unknown cause. 

“12. Drarapias. He hath perverted 
the people; therefore is he guilty and 
worthy of death. 

“13. SaREAs. This seditious man 
should be banished as one born for the 
destruction of the land. 

“14. RABINTH. Whether he be just 


or not, inasmuch as he will neither obey 
nor submit to the precepts of our fore 
fathers, he should not be tolerated in the 
land. 

“15. JosaPHaT. Let him be bourd 
with chains and be perpetually im- 
prisoned. 

“16. ProLtomEr. Though it be not 
clear whether he is just or unjust, why 
do we hesitate: why not at once con- 
demn him to death or banish him? 

“17. Trras. It is right he should be 
banished or sent to the emperor. 

“18. Mesa. If he is a just man, why 
do we not yield to his teachings: if 
wicked, why not send him away? 

“19. SAMECH. Let us weigh the case, 
so he have no cause to contradict us. 
Whatever he does, let us chastise him. 

“20. CaipHAs PonTirex. Ye know 
not well what ye would have. It is ex- 
pedient for us that one man should die 
for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish net. 

“21. THE PEOPLETO Pirate. If thou 
let this man go, thou art not the friend of 
Cesar. Crucify him! crucifyhim! His 
bloo/l be on us and on our children !”" 


On the large scroll in the centre 
of the picture is the sentence of 
Pilate: 


“TI, Pontius Pilate, pretor and judge in 
Jerusalem under the thrice powerful Em- 
peror Tiberius, whose reign be eternally 
blessed and prospered, in this tribunal, 
or judicial chair, in order to pronounce 
and declare sentence for the synagogue 
of the Jewish nation with respect to Jesus 
Christ here present, by them led and ac- 
cused before me, that, being born of father 
and mother of poor and base extraction, 
he made himself by lofty and blasphemous 
words the Son of God and King of the 
Jews, and boasted he could rebuild the 
temple of Solomon, having heard and ex- 
amined the case, do say and declare on 
my conscience he shall be crucified be- 
tween two thieves.” 


This picture is analogous to the 
old mysteries of the Passion onceso 
popular in this region, in which the 
author who respected the meaning 
of the sacred text was at liberty to 
draw freely on his imagination, It 
was especially in the diaiogue that 
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lay the field for his genius. How- 
ever naive these sacred dramas, 
they greatly pleased the people. A 
painting similar to this fortherly ex- 
isted in St. Roch’s Church at Paris, 
in which figured the undecided Pi- 
late in judicial array, Caiaphas the 
complacent flatterer of the people, 
and the mob with its old réle of 
“ Crucify him! crucify him !” 

We must not forget a work of art, 
of very different character, associ- 
ated with the history of St. Jean de 
Luz. It is a curious piece of nee- 
dle-work commemorating the con- 
ferences of the two great statesmen, 
Cardinal Mazarin and Don Luis de 
Haro, and evidently designed by 
an able artist, perhaps by Velasquez 
himself. It is a kind of courte-pointe 
(it would never do to call it by the 
ignoble name of coverlet !) of linen 
of remarkable fineness, on which 
are embroidered in purple silk the 
eminent personages connected with 


the treaty of the Pyrenees, as well 
as various allegorical figures and 
accessory ornaments, which make 
it a genuine historic picture of 


lively and interesting character. 
This delicate piece of Spanish 
needle-work was wrought by the 
order of Don Luis de Haro as a 
mark of homage to his royal master. 
He presented it to the king on his 
feast-day, May 1, 1661, and it pro- 
bably adorned the royal couch. 
But the better to comprehend this 
werk of art—for such it is, in spite 
of its name—let us recall briefly 
the events that suggested its de- 
tails. 

Philip IV. ascended the Spanish 
throne in 1621, when barely sixteen 
years of age. His reign lasted till 
1665. He had successively two 
ministers of state, both of great 
ability, but of very different politi- 
cal views. In the first part of his 
reign the young monarch gave his 
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whole confidence to the Count of 
Olivares, whose authority was al- 
most absolute till 1648. But his 
ministry was far from fortunate. 
On the contrary, it brought such 
humiliating calamities on the coun- 
try that the king at length awoke 
to the danger that menaced it. 
He dismissed Olivares and ap- 
pointed the count’s nephew and 
heir in his place, who proved one 
of the ablest ministers ever known 
in Spain. He was a descendant of 
the brave Castilian lord to whom 
Alfonso VII. was indebted for the 
capture of Zurita, but who would 
accept no reward from the grateful 
prince but the privilege of giving 
the name of Haro to a town he had 
built. It was another descendant 
of this proud warrior who was 
made archbishop of Mexico in the 
latter part of the XV{IIth century, 
and was so remarkable for his cha- 
rity and eloquence as a preacher. 

Don Luis not only had the 
military genius of his ancestor, but 
the prudence of a real statesman, 
and he succeeded in pattially re- 
pairing the disasters of the preced- 
ing ministry. He raised an army 
and equipped a powerful squadron, 
by which he repulsed the French, 
checked the Portuguese, brought 
the rebellious provinces into sub- 
jection, and effected the treaty of 
Munster; which energetic mea- 
sures produced such an effect on 
the French government as to lead 
to amicable relations between the 
two great ministers who, at this 
time, held the destiny of Europe in 
their hands, and to bring about a 
general peace in 1659. 

It was with this object Cardinal 
Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro 
agreed upon a meeting on the //e 
des Faisans—as the Isle of Confer- 
ence was then called—which led to 
the treaty of the Pyrenees. 
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As areward for Don Luis’ signal 
services, particularly the peace he 
had cemented by an alliance so hon- 
orable to the nation, Philip IV., in 
the following year, conferred on him 
the title of duke, and gave him the 
surname de la Paz. 

It was at this time Don Luis had 
this curious courte-pointe wrought as 
a present to the king. He was 
the declared patron of the fine arts, 
and had established weekly reunions 
to bring together the principal ar- 
tists of Spain, some of whom prob- 
ably designed this memorial of his 
glory. It was preserved with evi- 
dent care, and handed down from 
cne sovereign to another, till it 
finally fell into the possession of the 
mother of Ferdinand VII., who, 
wishing to express her sense of the 
fidelity of one of her ladies of 
honor, gave her this valuable coun- 
terpane. In this way it passed in- 
to the hands of its present owner 
at Bayonne. 

On the upper part of this cover- 
ing the power of Spain is repre- 
sented by a woman holding a sub- 
dued lion at her feet. In the cen- 
tre are Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar 
and S. Ferdinand, patrons of the 
kingdom, around whom are the 
eagles of Austria, so closely allied 
to Spain. And by way of allusion 
to the /le des Faisans, where the re- 
cent negotiations had taken place, 
pheasants are to be seen in every 
direction, Cardinal Mazarin and 
Don Luis de Haro are more than 
once represented. In one place 
they are presenting an olive branch 
to the powers they serve; in an- 
other they are advancing, side by 
side, towards Philip IV., to solicit 
the hand of his daughter for Louis 
XIV. Here Philip gives his con- 
sent to the marriage, and, lower 
down, Louis receives his bride in 
the presence of two females who 


personify France and Spain. The 
intermediate spaces are filled up with 
allusions to commerce with foreign 
lands and the progress of civiliza- 
tion at home. Not only war, vic- 
tory, and politics have their em- 
blems, but literature, beneficence, 
and wealth. But there are many 
symbols the meaning of which it 
would require the sagacity of a 
Champollion to fathom. 

This is, perhaps, the only known 
instance of a prime minister direct- 
ing his energies to the fabrication 
of a counterpane. Disraeli, to be 
sure, has woven many an extrava- 
gant web of romance with Oriental 
profusion of ornament, but not, to 
our knowledge, in purple and fine 
linen, like Don Luis de Haro. We 
have seen one of the gorgeous cov- 
etlets of Louis XIV., but it was 
wrought by the young ladies of Si. 
Cyr under the direction of Mme. 
de Maintenon; and there is an- 
other in the Hétel de Cluny that 
once belonged to Francis I. ‘The 
grand-daughter of Don Luis de 
Haro, the sole heiress of the house, 
married the Duke of Alba, carry- 
ing with her as a dowry the vast 
possessions of Olivares, Guzman, 
and Del Carpio. ‘The brother-in- 
law of the ex-Empress Eugénie is 
a direct descendant of theirs. 

Opposite St. Jean de Luz, on the 
other side of the Nivelle, is Ci- 
bourre, with its solemn, mysterious 
church, and its widowed houses 
built along the quay and straggling 
up the hillof Bordagain. Prosper- 
ous once like its neighbor, it also 
participated in its misfortunes, and 
now wears the same touching air 
of melancholy. The men are all 
sailors—the best sailors in Europe— 
but they are absent a great part of 
the year. Fearless wreckers live 
along the shore, who brave the 
greatest dangers to aid ships in dis- 
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tress. In more prosperous days 
its rivalry with St. Jean de Luz of- 
ten led to quarrels, and the islet 
which connects the two places was 
frequently covered with the blood 
shed in these encounters. ‘The 
convent of Recollects, now a cus- 
tom-honse, which we pass on our 
way to Cibourre, was founded in 
expiation of this mutual hatred, 
and very appropriately dedicated to 
Notre Dame de la Paix—Our Lady 
of Peace. ‘The cloister, with its 
round arches, is still in good pre- 
servation, and the cistern is to be 
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seen in the court, constructed by 
Cardinal Mazarin, that the friars 
might have a supply of soft water. 

‘The Basques are famed for their 
truthfulness and honesty, the result 
perhaps of the severity of their an- 
cient laws, one of which ordered a 
tooth to be extracted every time a 
person was convicted of lying! No 
wonder the love of truth took such 
deep root amongthem. But had this 
stringent law been handed down 
and extended to other lands, what 
toothless communities there would 
now be in the world! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DIVINE SEQUENCE.” 


II. 


THE PULSATIONS OF TIME. 


THE deduction we arrive at from 
the argument which we have laid 
down is that the history of the 
world is a consistent one, and not 
a series of loose incidents strung 
together. It is as much this mor- 
ally, it is as truly the evolution 
and unwinding of a high moral law 
and of a great spiritual truth, as 
the life of the plant from the seed 
to the ripe fruit is the develop- 
mentofanatural growth. ‘This last 
is governed by laws with which 
we are only partially acquainted ; 
whereas the moral law and_ the 
spiritual truth are revealed to us by 
the divine scheme of creation and 
redemption. There is nothing ex- 
isting, either in the natural or in 
the spiritual law, and especially in 
this last, which is not more or less, 


in one way or in another, by asser- 
tion or by negation, a revelation of 
the divine Being. 

He reveals himself directly by 
his volitions and indirectly by his 


permissions. And we can only be 
one with him when we have learnt 
to accept both and to submit to 
both ; not in the spirit of quietism 
or fatalism, but as actively entering 
into his intentions, accepting what 
he wills, and bearing what he per- 
mits. ‘There is no harmony possi- 
ble between the soul and God un- 
til we have arrived at this; and 
the history of the world is the his- 
tory of man’s.acquiescence in, or 
resistance to, the supreme will of 
God. ‘The first disruption of the 
will of man from the will of God, 
in the fall of man, wove a dark 
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woof into the web of time; and 
every act of ours which is not ac- 
cording to the will of God weaves 
the same into our own lives, be- 
cause it is a rupture of the law of 
harmony which God has instituted 
between himself as creator and us 
as creatures. Were that harmony 
unbroken, man would rest in God 
as in his centre; for, being finite, 
he has no sufficiency in himself, but 
for ever seeks some good extrinsic 
to himself. ‘The same applies to 
all creation, whose ultimate end and 
highest good must always be some 
object beyond and above itself; 
and that object is none other than 
God, “ quod ignorantes colitis,’”*— 
the finite striving after the Infinite. 
Thus the whole divine government 
of the world is a gradual unfold- 
ing of the divine Will, according as 
we are able to receive it. And the 
degree of receptivity in mankind, 
at various periods of the world’s 


history, and in different localities, 
accounts for the variety in the di- 
vine dispensations, and for the 
imperfection of some as compared 


with others. The “yet more ex- 
cellent way” ¢ could not be received 
by all at all times. The promise 
was given to Abraham. But four 
hundred and thirty years elapsed 
before its fulfilment, for the express 
purpose of being occupied and 
spent in the institution of the law 
as a less perfect dispensation, and 
which was given because of trans- 
gressions—*“ propter _ transgressio- 
nes posita est ” [—thus showing the 
adaptive government of God: the 
.gradual building up of the city of 
‘the Lord, whose stones are the liv- 
ing souls of men, which are “hew- 
ed and made ready,’ § but so that 
there shall be “neither hammer, 
nor axe, nor tool of iron heard” 


* Acts xvii. 23. 


+ x Cor. xii. 31- 
t Gal. iii. 19. 


§3 Kings vi. 7. 
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while it is building. For God 
does not force his creature. He 
pours not “new wine into old bot- 
tles,” but waits in patience the 
growth of his poor creatures, and 
the slow and gradual leavening of 
the great mass. A time had been 
when God walked with man “at 
the afternoon air”;* and what- 
ever may be the full meaning of this 
exquisitely-expressed intercourse, 
at least it must have been intimate 
and tender. But when the black 
pall of evil fell on the face of crea- 
tion, the light of God’s intercourse 
with man was let in by slow de- 
grees, like single stars coming out 
in the dark firmament. ‘The reve- 
lations, like the stars, varied in 
magnitude and glory, lay wide apart 
from each other, rose at different 
intervals of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, and conveyed, like them,.a 
flickering and uncertain light, until 
the “Sun of Justice arose with 
health in his wings,” ¢ and “scat- 
tered the rear of darkness thin.” 
The degree of light vouchsafed 
was limited by the capacity of the 
recipient; and that capacity has 
not always been the same in all 
ages, any more than in any one 
age it is the same in all the con- 
temporary men, or in each man the 
same at all periods of his life. It 
is thus that wearriveat the explana- 
tion of an apparent difference of 
tone, color, and texture, so to speak, 
in the various manifestations of 
God to man. The manifestation is 
limited to the capacity of the re- 
cipient; and not only is it limited, 
but to a-certain extent it becomes, 
as it were, tinged by the properties 
of the medium through which it is 
transmitted to others. It assumes 
characteristics that are not essen- 
tially its own. For so marvellous 
is the respect with which the Crea- 


Genesis iii. 8. t Malachias iv. 2, 
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tor treats the freedom of his crea- 
ture that he suffers us to give a 
measure of our own color to what 
he reveals to us, so that it may be 
more our own, more on our level, 
more within our grasp; as though 
he poured the white waters of sav- 
ing truth into glasses of varied 
colors, and thus hid from us a 
pellucidity too perfect for our na- 
ture. And thus it happens that to us 
who dwell in the light of God’s 
church, with the seven lamps of 
the seven sacraments burning in 
the sanctuary, the God of Abraham 
and of Isaac and of Jacob hard- 
ly seems to us the same God as our 
God. We see him through the 
prism of the past, amid sur- 
roundings that are strange to us, 
in the old patriarchal life that 


seems so impossible a mode of 
existence to the denizens of great 
cities in modern Europe. 

Tims is equally true throughout 


the history of the world. It is also 
true of every individual soul; and 
it is true of the same soul at differ- 
ent periods of its existence. He is 
the same God always and every- 
where. But there is a difference 
in the kind of reception which each 
soul gives to that portion of divine 
knowledge and grace which it is 
capable of receiving and which it 
actually does receive. For they 
are “divers kinds of vessels, every 
little vessel, from the vessels of 
cups even to every instrument of 
music.” * ‘They differ in capacity 
and they differ in material; and 
the great God, in revealing himself, 
does so by degrees. He has de- 
posited, as it were, the whole treas- 
ure of himself in the bosom of his 
spouse, the church; but the births 
of new grace and’ further develop- 


*Isaias xxii. 24; or, as it may be translated: 
** The vessels of small quality, from vessels of basins 
even to all vessels of flagons.”’ 
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ed truth only come to us as we cah 
bear them and when we can bear 
them. The body of truth is all 
there; but the dispensing of that 
truth varies in degree as time goes 
on. God governs in his own world ; 
but he does so behind and through 
the human instruments whom he 
condescends to employ. And as, 
in the exercise of his own free-will, 
man chose the evil and refused the 
good, so has the Almighty accom- 
modated himself to the conditions 
which man has instituted. Were 
he to do otherwise, he would force 
the will of his creature, which he 
never will do, because the doing it 
would have for result to deprive 
that creature of all moral status 
and reduce him to a machine. 
From the moment that we lose the 
power of refusing the good and 
taking the evil, from the moment 
that any force really superior to 
that which has been put into the 
arsenals of our own being robs us 
of the faculty of selection, we lose 
all merit and consequently all de- 
merit. ‘The Creator, when he made 
man, surrounded him with the re- 
spect due to a being who had the 
power of disposing ‘of his own 
everlasting destiny. Nor has he 
ever done, nor will he do, anything 
which can entrench on this prero- 
gative. ‘The whole system of grace 
is a system divinely devised to af- 
ford man aid in the selection he 
has to make. There lies an atmos- 
phere of grace all around our souls, 
as there lies the air we breathe 
around our senses. The one is as 
frequently unperceived by us as the 
other.* We are without conscious- 
ness as regards its presence, as we 


* Suarez holds that grace is not always percepti- 
ble. There are moments when we are conscious of 
the distinct action of grace, by the direct percep- 
tion of its effects in our soul. These are the ex- 
ceptions, which are multiplied with increasing holi- 
ness, until they become. the rule, and heroic sanc- 
tity is perfected in all its parts 
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are without direct habitual con- 
sciousness of the act of breathing 
and of our own existence, except 
as from time to time we make a re- 
flective modification in our own 
mind of the idea of the air and of 
the fact of our inhaling it. We are 
unconscious that it is the divine 
Creator who is for ever sustaining 
our physical existence. We are 
oblivious of it for hours together, 
unless we stop and think. It is 
the same with the presence of 
grace. 

And though “ exciting” grace, as 
theology calls it, begins with the il- 
lustration of the intellect, it does 
not follow that we are always by 
apy means conscious of this illus- 
tration. It is needless to carry out 


the theological statement in these 
pages. What we have said is enough 
to bring us round to our point, which 
is that the action of grace on the 
individual soul, and the long line 


of direct and indirect revelations 
of God’s will from the creation to 
the present hour, though always 
the same grace and always the 
same revelation, receive different 
renderings according to the vehicle 
in which they are held—much as a 
motive in music remains the same 
air, though transposed from one key 
to another. Not only, therefore, 
does man, as it were, give a color 
of his own to the revelation of 
God, but he has the sad faculty of 
limiting its flow and circumscrib- 
ing its course, even where he can- 
not altogether arrest it. We are 
* slow of heart to believe,” and there- 
fore is the time delayed when the 
still unfulfilled promises may take ef- 
fect. Our Lord declares that Moses 
permitted the Hebrews to put away 
their wives, because of the hard- 
ness of their hearts; “but from 
the beginning it was not so.”* 


*S. Matthew xix. 8. 
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God’s law had never in itself been 
other than what the church has de- 
clared it to be. ‘The state of mat- 
rimony, as God had ordained it, 
was always meant to be what the 
church has now defined. But man 
was not in a condition to receive 
so perfect a law; and thus the 
condition of man—that is, the hard- 
ness of his heart—had the effect of 
modifying the apparent will of 
God, as revealed in what we now 
know to be one of the seven sacra- 
ments. The Hebrews were inca- 
pable of anything more than a mu- 
tilated, or rather a truncated, ex- 
pression of the divine will, as it 
was represented to them in the law 
of Moses on the married state. 
Nor could we anywhere find a 
more perfect illustration of our ar- 
gument. In the first place, it is 
given us by our Lord himself; and, 
in the second, it occurs on a sub- 
ject which, taken in its largersense, 
involves almost every other, lies at 
the root of the whole world of 
matter, and of being through mat- 
ter, and may be called the repre- 
sentative idea of the creation. 
Now, if on such a question as this 
mankind, at some period of their 
existence, and that a period which 
includes ages of time, and covers, 
at one interval or another, the 
whole vast globe, could only dear 
an imperfect and utterly defective 
rendering, how much more must 
there exist to be still further devel- 
oped out of the “things new and 
old” which lie in the womb of 
time and in the treasures of the 
church, but which are waiting for 
the era when we shall be in a con- 
dition to receivethem! The whole 
system of our Lord’s teaching was 
based on this principle. He seems, 
if we may so express it, afraid of 
overburdening his disciples by too 
great demands upon their capacity. 
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He says with reference to the mis- 
sion of S. John the Baptist: “Z/ 
you will receive it, he is Elias that 
is to come,” * and in the Sermon 
on the Mount he points out to 
them the imperfection of the old 
moral code, as regarded the taking 
of oaths and the law of talion. 
Now, the moral law, as it existed in 
the mind of God, could never have 
varied. It must always have been 
“perfect as our heavenly Father is 
perfect.” But it passed through an 
imperfect medium—the one present- 
ed by the then condition of man- 
kind—and was modified accord- 
ingly. 

We hold, therefore, in what we 
have now stated, a distinct view of 
the way in which God governs the 
world; not absolutely, not arbi- 
trarily, but adaptively. And where 


we see imperfection, and at times 
apparent retrogression, it is the free 
will of man forcing the will of God 


to his own destruction, “ until he 
who hindereth now, and will hinder, 
be taken out of the way.” ¢ 

If this be true of God’s direct re- 
velations of himself, and of his mo- 
ral law as given from time to time 
to mankind, according as, in their 
fallen state, they could receive it— 
if, in short, it be true of his direct 
volitions—it is also true of his per- 
missions. If it hold good of the 
revelations of his antecedent will, 
it holds good of the instances (so 
far as we may trace them in the 
history of the world) of his conse- 
quent will; that is, of his will which 
takes into consideration the facts 
induced by man in the exercise of 
his own free will, which is so con- 
stantly running counter to the 
antecedent will of God. The 
divine permissions form the nega- 


*S. Matthew xi. 14. 
+“ Tantum ut qui tenet nunc, teneat, donec de 
medic fiat.’""—2 Thessalonians ii. 7. 
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tive side of the revelation of God. 
They are his permissive govern- 
ment of the world, not his direct 
government. The direct govern- 
ment is the stream of revelation 
given to our first parents, to the 
patriarchs and lawgivers of Israel, 
and now, in a more direct and im- 
mediate way, through our Blessed 
Lord in his birth, death, and resur- 
rection, by the church in the sac- 
raments, and through*her temporal 
head, the vicar of Christ. 

Even now, when he has consum- 
mated his union with his church, 
and that she is the true organ of 
the Holy Ghost, and thus the one 
true and infallible medium and 
interpreter of God’s direct govern- 
ment of the world, he also governs 
it by the indirect way of his over- 
ruling providence. The events 
which occur in history have ever a 
double character. ‘They have their 
mere human aspect, often appar- 
ently for evil alone; and they have 
their ultimate result for good, 
which is simply the undercurrent 
of God’s will working upwards, and 
through the actions of mankind. 
Events which, on the face of them, 
bear the character of unmitigated 
evils, like war, have a thousand 
ultimate beneficial results. War is 
the rude, cruel pioneer of the armies 
of the Lord; for where the soldier 
has been the priest will follow. 
Persecutions kindle new faith and 
awake fresh ardor. Pestilence 
quickens charity and leads to im- 
provements in the condition of the 
poor. Nor do we believe that it is 
only in this large and general, un- 
sympathetic, and sweeping manner 
that God allows good to be worked 
out of evil. We have faith in the 
intercession of the Mother of 
Mercy ; and as ultimate good may 
arise to whole races of mankind 
out of terrible calamities, so, we are 
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persuaded, there is a more inti- 
mate, minute, and loving interfer- 
ence to individual souls wherever 
there is huge public calamity. 
The field of battle, the burning 
city, the flood, and the pestilence 
are Mary’s harvest fields, whither 
she sends her angels, over whom 
she is queen, with special and 
extraordinary graces, to gather and 
collect those who might otherwise 
have perished, and, in the supreme 
moment which is doubtless so 
often God’s hour, to win trophies 
of mercy to the honor and glory of 
the Precious Blood. 

Unless we believe in God's es- 
sential, actual, and unintermittent 
government of the world, we can- 
not solve the riddle of the Sphinx, 
and her cruel, stony stare will freeze 
our blood as we traverse the deserts 
of life. If we believe only in his 
direct government, we shall find it 
chiefly, if not solely, in his church ; 
and the area is sadly limited! If 
we acknowledge his essential provi- 
dence in his permissions, if we make 
sure of his presence in what ap- 
pears its very negation, then alone 
do we arrive at the solution of life’s 
problems ; and even this, not as an 
obvious thing, but as a constant 
and ever-renewed act of faith in 
the under-flowing gulf-stream of 
divine love, which melts the ice 
and softens the rigor of the wintry 
epochs in the world’s history. If 
we admit of this theory, which is 
new to none of us, though dim to 
some, we let in a flood of light upon 
many of the incidents described in 
the Old ‘Testament, and specially 
spoken of as done by the will of 
God, but which, to our farther-ad- 
vanced revelation of God, read to 
us as unlike himself. The light of 
the later interpretation has been 
thrown over the earlier fact; but 
in the harmony of eternity, when 


we are freed from the broken chord 
of time, there will be no dissonant 
notes. 

There can be no more wonderful 
proof of God’s unutterable love 
than the way in which he has con- 
descended to make the very sins of 
mankind work to his own glory and 
to the farther revelation of himself. 
From the first “felix culpa” of our 
first parents, as the church does not 
hesitate to call it, down to the pre- 
sent hour—down even to the secret 
depths of our own souls, where we 
are conscious of the harvests of 
grace sprung from repentant tears— 
it is still the great alchemist turn- 
ing base metal in the crucible of 
divine love into pure gold. 

It is one of the most irrefragable 
proofs of the working of a perpet- 
ual providence that can be adduced. 

Granted that there are no new 
creations, but that creation is one 
act, evolving itself by its innate 
force into all the phenomena which 
we see, and into countless possible 
others which future generations of 
beings will see, nothing of this can 
prevent the fact that the moral de- 
velopment of the status of man- 
kind, the revelations of divine 
truth, and consequently of the 
Deity, through the flow of ages, 
has ever been a bringing of good 
out of evil which no blind, irrespon- 
sible law could produce. ‘There is 
no sort of reason why evil should 
work into its contrary good, ex- 
cept the reason that God is the 
supreme good, and directs all ap- 
parent evil into increments of his 
glory, thereby converting it into 
an ultimate good. We must re- 
member, however, that this does 
not diminish our culpability, be- 
cause it does not affect our free- 
will. It does not make evil an- 
other form of good. It is no pact 
with the devil. It is war and vic- 
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tory, opposition and conquest. It 
is justice and retribution, and it be- 
hooves us to see whether we are 
among those who are keeping our- 
selves in harmony with the eternal 
God in his direet government of 
the world; in harmony (so far as 
we know it) with his antecedent 
will; or whether we are allowing 
ourselves to drift away into chan- 
nels of our own, working out only 
the things that he permits, but 
which he also condemns, and lay- 
ing up for ourselves that swift de- 
vouring flame which will “ try every 
man’s work of what sort it is.” 


We have thus arrived at two dif- 
ferent views of God’s government 
of the world—his direct govern- 
ment and his indirect or permissive 
government, We now come to 
what we may call his inductive 


teaching of the world—the way in 
which truths are partially revealed 


to us, and come to us percolating 
through the sands of time, as man- 
kind needs them and can receive 
them. 

Our Lord himself gives us an ex- 
ample of this inductive process 
when -he speaks of “the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob” 
as being “ not the God of the dead, 
but of the living,” thus showing 
that the Jews held, and were bound 
to hold, the doctrine of immortality 
by an inductive process. The 
teaching of the old law was symbolic 
and inductive. The histories of 
the Old Testament are of the same 
character. They are written with 
no apparent design. They are the 
simple account of such incidents as 
the historian thought himself bound 
to record; acting, as he did, under 
the divine impulse, which underlay 
his statements without fettering his 
pen. He was not himself half con- 
scious of the unspeakable impor- 
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taitce of his work. Consequently, 
there is no effort, hardly even com- 
mon precaution and foresight, in his 
mode of chronicling events. He 
glances at incidents without ex- 
plaining them, because while he 
wrote they were present to his own 
experience, and would be to that of 
his readers. A writer in our day 
would allude to a person having 
performed a journey of fifty miles 
in an hour’s time without thinking 
it necessary to explain that people 
travel by steam. In another part 
he would advert to railroads, and 
the rapidity of locomotion as their 
result, equally without a direct re- 
ference to the individual who effect- 
ed fifty miles in an hour. To the 
reader of three thousand years 
hence the one incidental allusion 
will explain and corroborate the 
other, and thus, by internal evi- 
dence, prove the authenticity and 
consistency of the history. Unin- 
tentional coincidences crop up as 
the pages grow beneath his hand, 
and to the careful student of Scrip- 
ture throw light unlooked for on 
the exactitude and veracity of the 
narrative. And the substratum of 
the whole of the Old Testament his- 
tory is the gradual growth of one 
family out of all the families of 
mankind, into which, as into a care- 
fully-prepared soil, the seed of di- 
vine truth was tobe sown. ‘Through 
all the variety of the Old Testament 
writers the same underlying design 
exists; and though this was a spe- 
cial stream of revelation unlike any 
that now exists or that is now re- 
quired (for reasons which are ob- 
vious to every Catholic who knows 
what the church is), yet they form 
an indication of the way in which 
the divine Creator is for ever gov- 
erning the world and preparing it 
with a divine foresight for his ulti- 
mate purpose. The Holy Ghost 
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speaks now through a direct organ, 
which organ is the church. For- 
meriy God spoke through historic 
events and multitudinous incidents 
in connection with one race of peo- 
ple. But this very fact authorizes 
us to believe that the same charac- 
ter of government exists throughout 
the whole universe in a greater or 
less degree, and that God is prepar- 
ing the way for the ultimate triumph 
of the sacred Humanity and of his 
spouse the Church, on the far-off 
shores of sultry Africa, in the inner 
recesses of silent China, among 
the huge forests which skirt the 
Blue Mountains, or amid the glit- 
tering glories of the kingdoms of 
ice. 

‘There is nothing more depress- 
ingly sad, more deeply to be re- 
gretted, and more difficult to explain 
than the almost hopeless narrow- 
ness of most people in their appre- 
ciation of divinely-ordained facts. 
We live like moles. We throw up 
a mound of dusky earth above and 
around us, within which we grope 
and are content. ‘The treasures of 
sacred lore, the depths of spirit- 
ual science, the infinite variety of 
Scriptural information, with the 
divinely-pointed moral of every 
tale, are things which most of us 
are content to know exist, and 
to think no more about. The very 
lavishness with which God has 
given us all that we want for the 
salvation of our souls seems to 
have stifled in our ungenerous na- 
tures the longing to know and to 
do more. When the Evangelist 
said that the world would not hold 
the books that might be written on 
the sacred Humanity alone, he must 
nave had an intuition, not so much 
of the material world and material 
volumes, as of the world of nar- 
rowed minds and crippled hearts 
who would be found stranded on 
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the shores of our much-vaunted 
civilization and progress. 

Few things are more remarkable 
in the tone and character of mod- 
ern Catholic writers than the small 
amount of use they make of Scrip- 
ture: so strangely in contrast with 
the old writers, and with even the 
great French spiritual authors of a 
century and a half ago. Their 
pages are rich with Scriptural lore. 
Their style is a constant tecogni- 
tion of the government and de- 
signs of God as shown to us in 
our past and present, and as we 
are bound to anticipate them in 
the future. In our time this has 
given place to emotional devotion ; 
a most excellent thing in its way, 
but only likely to have much influ- 
ence over our lives when it is 
grounded on solid theology and 
directed by real knowledge. No 
doubt it is so in the minds of the 
authors themselves; but we fear 
it is rare in those of their ordinary 
readers, who thus drink the froth 
off the wine, but are not: benefited 
by the strengthening properties of 
the generous liquid itself. Nor 
will they be until they have made 
up their minds to believe and un- 
derstand that conversion is not an 
isolated fact in their lives, but a 
progressive act involving all the 
intellect, all the faculties, be they 
great or small (for each one must 
be full up to his capacity), and all 
the heart, mind, and soul. The 
whole man must work and be work- 
ed upon in harmony; and we 
must remember that it zs work, and 
not merely feeling, consolation, 
emotion, prettiness, and ornament, 
but an intellectual growth, going 
on part passu with a spiritual 
growth, until the whole vessel is 
fitted and prepared for the glory 
of God. 

We think we may venture to say 
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that few things will conduce more 
to this than the study of the 
divine Scriptures under the light 
and teaching of the Catholic Church. 
In them we find a profound re- 
velation of the character of God. 
We are, as we read them interpret: 
ed to us by the lamp of the sanc- 
tuary, let down into awful depths 
of the divine Eternal Mind. We 
watch the whole world and _ all 
creation working up for the su- 
preme moment of the birth of 
Jesus; while in the life of our 
Blessed Lord himself we find, con- 
densed into those wonderful thirty- 
three years, the whole system of the 
church—the spiritual fabric which 
is to fill eternity, the one God-re- 
vealing system which is finally to 
supersede all others. 

Unhappily many persons are 
under the delusion that narrowness 
and ignorance are the same as 
Christian simplicity, and that inno- 
cence means ignorance of every- 
thing else, as well asof evil. ‘hese 
are the people who are afraid to 
look facts in the face, and to read 
them off as part of the God-directed 
history of the world. ‘These are 
they to whom science is a bugbear. 
They hug their ignorance as being 
their great safeguard, and wear 
blinkers lest they should be startled 
by the everts which cross their 
path. Grown men and women do 
it for themselves and attempt it for 
their children, and meanwhile those 
to whom we ought to be superior 
are rushing on with headlong dar- 
ing, carrying intellectual eminence, 
and originality, and investigation of 
science, all before them; while we, 
who should be clad in the panoply 
of the faith, and afraid of nothing. 
are putting out the candles and 
shading the lamps, that we may idly 
enjoy a shadow too dense for real 
work. 
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And yet is not the earth ours? 
Is not all that exists our heritage ? 
‘To whom does anything belong if 
not to us, the sons of the church, 
the sole possessors of infallible 
truth, the only invulnerable ones, 
the only ever-enduring and ever- 
increasing children of the light ? 
The past is ours; the present 
should be ours; the future is all our 
own. Our triumph may be slow 
(and it is slower because we are 
cowards), but it is certain. Are 
we not tenfold the children of the 
covenant, the sons of the Father’s 
house, the heirs of all? We alone 
are in possession of what all science 
and art must ultimately fall back 
upon and harmonize with. There 
is no success possible but what is 
obtained, and shall in the future be 
obtained, in union with the church 
of God. Have we forgotten, are 
we ever for a moment permitted to 
forget, that the church of God is 
not an accident, nor a cunningly- 
devised, tolerably able, partially 
infirm organization, but that she is 
the spouse of the God-Man, the one 
revelation of God, perfect and en- 
tire, though but gradually given 
forth; that all the harmonies of 
science are fragments of the har- 
mony of God himself, of his pure 
being, of the Quiz Z£st; and that 
the harmony of the arts is simply 
the human expression of the har- 
mony of the Logos, the human 
utterances of the articulations of 
the divine Word, as they come to 
us in our far-off life-like echoes 
from eternity? 

Even the great false religions of 
the past, and of the present in the 
remote East, are but man’s discord 
breaking the harmony of truth 
while retaining the key-note: the 
immortality of the soul and the 
perfection of a future state in the 


deep thoughts of Egypt, the uni-- 
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versality of God’s providential gov- 
ernment of the world in Greek 
mythology, the union of the soul 
with God in Brahminism, and the 
One God of Mahometanism. Each 
has its kernel of truth, its ideal 
nucleus of supernatural belief, 
which it had caught from the great 
harmony of God in broken frag- 
ments, and enshrined in mystic 
signs. Even now, as we look back 
upon them all, we are bound to 
confess that they stand on a totally 
different ground from the multi- 
tudinous sects of our day, which 
break off from the one body of the 
church and drift off into negation 
or Protestantism. Far be it from 
us to insinuate that any, the lowest 
form of Christianity, the weakest 
utterance of the dear name of Jesus, 
is not ten thousand fold better than 
the most abstruse of the old Indian 
or Egyptian religions. Wherever 
the name of Jesus is uttered, no 
matter how imperfectly, there is 
more hope of light and of salvation 
than in the deepest symbols of 
heathen or pagan creeds. It may 
be but one ray of light, but still it 
is light—the real warming, invigo- 
rating light of the sun, and not the 
cold and deleterious light of the 
beautiful moon, who has poisoned 
what she has borrowed.* Never- 
theless, and maintaining this with 
all the energy of which we are ca- 
pabie, it is still true that each one 
of the great false religions, which at 
various times and in divers places 
have swayed mankind, was rather 
the overgrowth of error on a sub- 
stantial truth than the breaking up 
of truth into fragmentary and illo- 
gical negation, which is the charac- 
teristic of all forms of secession 
from the Catholic unity of the 
church. ‘The modern aberrations 


*Tt is injurious to sleep in the light of the moon ; 
and it produces rapid putrefaction in dead fish, ete. 





from the faith are a mere jangle of 
sounds, while the old creeds were 
the petrifaction of truth. The 
modern forms of faith outside the 
church are a negation of truth 
rather than a distortion. Conse- 
quently, they are for ever drifting 
and taking Protean shapes that 
defy classification. 

They have broken up into a hun- 
dred forms; they will break up into 
a thousand more, till the whole fa- 
bric has crumbled into dust. They 
have none of the strong hold on 
human nature which the old reli- 
gions had, because they are not the 
embodiment of a sacred mystery, 
but rather the explaining away of 
all mystery. They are a perpetual 
drifting detritus, without coherence 
as without consistency; and as 
they slip down the slant of time, 
they fall into the abyss of oblivion, 
and will leave not a trace behind, 
only in so far that, vanishing from 
sight, they make way for the fuller 
establishment of the truth—the eter- 
nal, the divine, spherical truth, 
absolute in its cohesion and perfect 
in all its parts. 

The hold which heathen and pa- 
gan creeds have had upon mankind 
conveys a !esson to ourselves which 
superficial thinkers are apt to over- 
look. It is certain they could not 
have held whole nations beneath 
their influence had not each in 
its turn been an embodiment of 
some essential truth which, though 
expressed through error, remains in 
itself essentially a part of truth. 
They snatched at fragments of the 
natural law which governs the uni- 
verse, or they embodied in present 
expression the inalienable hopes 
of mankind. ‘They took the world 
of nature as the utterance neither 
of a passing nor of an inexorable 
law, but of an inscrutable Being, 
and believed that the mystical un- 
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derlies the natural. Untaught by 
the sweet revelations of Christian- 
ity, their religion could assume no 
aspect but one of terror, silent 
dread, and deep horror. Their 
only escape from this result was in 
the deterioration that necessarily 
follows the popularization of all 
abstract ideas, unless protected by 
a system at once consistent and 
elastic, like that which is exhibited in 
the discipline of the Catholic Church. 
They wearied of the rarefied at- 
mosphere of unexplained mystery. 
They wanted the tangible and evi- 
dent in its place. Like the Israel- 
ites, they lusted after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt; and their lower nature 
and evil passions rebelled against 
the moral loftiness of abstract 
truth. The multitude could not 
be kept up to the mark, and need- 
ed coarser food. The result was 
inevitable. But as all religion in- 
volves mystery, instead of working 
upward through the natural law to 
the spiritual and divine law, they 
inverted the process, and grovelled 
down below the natural law, with 
its sacramentalistic character, to 
the preternatural and _ diabolic. 
Mystery w&s retained, but only in 
the profanation of themselves and 
of natural laws, until they had pass- 
ed outside all nature, and, making a 
hideous travesty of humanity, had 
become more vile and hateful than 
the devils they served. 

Thus the Romans vulgarized the 
Greek mythology; and that which 
had remained during a long period 
as a beautiful though purely human 
expression of a divine mystery, 
among a people whose religion con- 
sisted mainly in the worship of 
the beautiful, and who themselves 
transcended all that humanity has 
ever since beheld in their own 


personal perfection of beauty, be- 
came, when it passed through the 
coarser hands of the Romans, a de- 
generate vulgarity, which infected 
their whole existence, in art and 
in manners, quite as effectually as 
in religion. Then Rome flung 
open her gates to all the creeds of 
all the world, and the time-honored 
embodiments of fragmentary but 
intrinsic truth met together, and 
were all equally tolerated and 
equally degenerated. All !—ex- 
cept the one whole and perfect 
truth: the Gospel of Salvation. 
That was never tolerated. ‘That 
alone could not be endured, be- 
cause the instinct of evil foresaw 
its own impending ruin in the Gos- 
pel of peace. 

It was a new thing for mankind to 
be told that a part of the essence of 
religion was elevated morality and 
the destruction of sin in the individ- 
ual. Whatever comparative purity 
of life had co-existed with the old 
religions was hardly due to their 
influence among the multitude, 
though it might be so with those 
whose educated superiority enabled 
them to reason out the morality of 
creeds. While the rare philosopher 
was reading the inmost secret of the 
abstract idea on which the religion 
of his country was based, and the 
common pagan was practising the 
most degraded sorcery and peering 
into obscene mysteries, without a 
single elevation of thought, suddenly 
the life of the God-Man was put 
before the world, and the whole 
face of creation was gradually 
changed. 

But as the shadows of the past 
in the old religions led up to the 
light, so shall the light of the 
present lead up to the “ perfect 
day.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A SEARCH FOR OLD LACE IN VENICE. 


One is almost ashamed to mention 
Venice now, or any other of those 
thousand-and-one bournes of hack- 
neyed travel and staples of hackney- 
éd books. There is probably no one 
claiming a place ina civilized com- 
munity who does not know Venice 
almost as well as do her own chil- 
dren, and who could not discourse 
intelligently of the Bridge of Sighs, 
the Doge’s Palace, and the Rialto 
Bridge, of St. Mark’s and the brazen 
horses. Still, when one has read 
multitudinous poems about gondo- 
las and gondoliers, and any amount 
of descriptions of te Grand Canal, 
with its palaces of various styles of 
architecture, and some few dramas 
about the grand and gloomy, the 
secret and awful, doings of ancient 
Venetian life, even then there are 
nooks in the place and incidents in 
the doings which escape notice. A 
traveller arriving at Venice is hard- 
ly surprised at the water-street, with 
which pictures have already made 
him familiar, but the mode of entering 
a covered gondola—crab-fashion— 
is not so familiar, and he generally 
butts his head against the low ceil- 
ing, eliciting a laugh from his gon- 
dolier and the good-humored by- 
standers, before he learns the native 
and proper way of backing into his 
seat. So, too, in rowing slowly and 
dreamily about from church to 
church, fall of artistic marvels or 
wonderful historical monuments, he 
feels to a certain degree at home. 
He has seen all this before; the 
present is but a dream realized. 
But there are now and then unex- 
pected sights—though, it must be 
confessed, not many —and of course 
such are the most interesting, even 


if they are by no means on a level 
with those more famous and more 
beautiful. 

From Venice to Vicenza is but 
a short distance by rail, and Vicen 
za boasts of Roman ruins, and medi- 
zval churches, and a Palladian thea- 
tre; but on our day’s trip there, in 
early spring, we certainly dwelt 
more on the aspect of the woods 
and plains, with their faint veil of 
yellow green already beginning to 
appear, the few flowers in the osteria 
garden, and the box hedges and 
aloes in the cemetery. ‘The beauty 
of the Venetian and Lombard plains 
lies more in their mere freshness 
than in their diversity; it is entirely a 
beauty of detail, a beauty fit for 
the minuteness of Preraphaelite art 
rather than for the sweeping brush 
of the great masters of conventional 
landscape painting. But coming 
from Venice every trace of verdure 
was grateful to the eye, and we felt as 
one who, having been confined in a 
beautiful, spacious roonf, filled with 
treasures and scented with subtle 
perfume, might feel on coming sud- 
denly into the fresh air of a prairie. 
By contrast, the suggestion of 
fresh air and open space draws us 
at once to our subject—a search af- 
ter old lace in one of the cities 
known to possess many treasures in 
that line. 

Like all other industries in Ven- 
ice, the sale of lace thrives chiefly 
on the fancy of the foreign visi- 


tors. The natives are generally 


too poor to buy much of it, and, in- 
deed, much of what is in the market 
is the product of forced sacrifices 
made by noble but impoverished 
Itis a 


families of Venetian origin. 
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sad thing to see the spoils of Italy 
still scattered over the world, as if 
the same fate had pursued her, with 
a few glorious intervals of triumph 
and possession, evér since the bar- 
barian ancestors of her /forestiert 
rifled her treasure-houses under the 
banners of Celtic, Cimbrian, and 
Gothic chieftains. What Brennus, 
Alaric, and Genseric began the 
Constable of Bourbon and the great 
Napoleon continued by force; but 
what is still sadder is to see the 
daily disintegration of other trea- 
sure-houses whose contents are un- 
willingly but necessarily bartered 
away to rich Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans,and Russians. Pictures, jew- 
elry, lace, goldsmith’s work, artistic 
trifles—precious through their mate- 
rial and history, but more so through 
the family associations which have 
made them heirlooms—too often 
pass from the sleepy, denuded, di- 
lapidated, but still beautiful Italian 
palace to the cabinet or gallery or 
museum of the lucky foreign con- 
noisseur, or even—a worse fate—in- 
to the hands of men to whom pos- 
session is much, but appreciation 
very little. 

While at Venice we were so 
lazy as never to go sight-seeing, 
which accounts for the fact that 
we missed many a thing which 
visitors of a few days see and talk 
learnedly about; and ifthe business 
activity of an old lace-seller had 
not brought her to the hotel, our 
search after lace might never have 
been made. She brought fine 
specimens with her, but her prices 
were rather high, and, after admir- 
ing the lace, she was dismissed 
without getting any orders. But 
she came again, and this time left 
her address. We wanted some lace 
for a present, and fancied that the 
proverbial facility for taking any- 
thing rather than nothing, which 
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distinguishes the Italian seller of 
curiosities, would induce her to 
strike some more favorable bargain 
in her own house, where no other 
customer would be at hand to trea- 
sure up her weakness as a precedent. 

It was not easy to find the house. 
Many intricate little canals had to 
be traversed (for on foot we should 
probably have lost our way over 
and over again) ; and as we passed, 
many a quaint court, many a deli- 
cate window, many a sombre arch- 
way, and as often the objects which 
we, perhaps too conventionally, 
call picturesque—such as the tat- 
tered clothes drying on long lines 
stretched from window to window; 
heaps of refuse piled up against 
princely gateways; rotten posts 
standing up out of the water, with 
the remnants of the last coat of 
paint they ever had, a hundred years 
ago; gaudy little shrines calculated 
to make a Venetian fopolana feel 
very pious and an “ unregenerate ” 
artist well-nigh frantic—met our 
sight. At last the house was reach- 
ed, or at least the narrow quay from 
which a calle, or tiny, dark street, 
plunged away into regions unknown 
but inviting. Our gondolier was 
wise in the street-labyrinth lore of 
his old city, and up some curious out- 
side stairs, and then again by innum- 
erable inside ones, we reached the 
old woman’s rooms. Of these there 
were two—at least, we saw no more. 
30th were poor and bare, and the 
old lace-seller was wrinkled, un- 
clean, good-humored, and eager. 
She talked volubly, not being oblig- 
ed to use a foreign tongue to help 
herself out, but going on with her 
soft, gliding, but quick Venetian 
tones. Travelling in Italy and com- 
ing in contact with all classes of 
the people is apt sadly to take 
down one’s scholarly conceit in 
knowing the language of Dante 
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and Petrarch; for all the classicism 
of one’s school-days goes for very 
little in bargaining for lace, giving 
orders in a shop or market, or try- 
ing not to let boat-and-donkey-men 
cheat you to your face. There is this 
or2 comfort: that if you often can- 
wot understand the people, they 
can almost invariably understand 
you (unless your accent be altogeth- 
er outrageous), which saves John 
Bull and his American cousin the 
ignominy of being brought an um- 
brella when they have asked for 
mushrooms, and actually taken the 
trouble to give a dizgram of that 
vegetable. 

The prices were kept so obsti- 
nately above our means that all pur- 
chase of lace was impossible; but 
the old woman was untiring in dis- 
playing her stores of antique trea- 
sures, and we felt sufficiently re- 
warded for our expedition. She 
herself was worth a visit ; for, like 
many ancient Italian matrons, and 
not a few nearer home, she was one 
of that generation of models whom 
you would have sworn has endured 
from the days of Titian and Van- 
dyke, immortally old and unchange- 
ably wrinkled. You see such faces 
in the galleries, with the simple 
title ““ Head of an old man’’—or old 
woman, as the case may be—attri- 
buted to some famous painter; and 
these weird portraits attract you 
far more than the youth, and beau- 
ty, and health, and prosperity of 
the Duchess of Este, the baker’s 
handsome daughter, or the gorgeous 
Eastern sibyl. Again, you do not 
care to have any allegorical meaning 
tacked on to that intensely human 
face; you would be disgusted if 
you found it set down in the cata- 
logue as “a Parca,” a magician, or 
awitch. You seem to know it, 
to remember one which was like it, 
to connect it with many human vi- 
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cissitudes and common, though not 
the less pathetic, troubles. She is 
probably poor and has been hard- 
working ; wifehood and motherhood 
have been stern realities to her, in- 
stead of poems lived in luxurious 
houses and earthly plenty; her 
youth’s romance was _ probably 
short, fervid, passionate, but soon 
lapsed into the dreary struggle 
of the poor for bare life. Chance 
and old age have made her look 
hard, though in truth her heart 
would melt at a tender love-tale 
like that of a girl of fifteen, and 
her brave, bright nature belies the 
lines on her face. Just as women 
live this kind of life nowadays, so 
they did three and five hundred 
years ago; so did probably those 
very models immortalized by great 
painters; so did others long before 
art had reached the possibility of 
truthful portraiture. 

Our old friend the lace-seller, 
though she has given occasion for 
this rambling digression, did not, 
however, at the time, suggest all 
these things to our mind. 

If she herself was a type of cer- 
tain models of the old masters, her 
wares were also a reminder of 
famous people, scenes, and places 
of Venice. They were all of one 
kind, all of native manufacture, 
and, of course, all made by hand. 
In a certain degenerate fashion this 
industry is still continued, but the 
specimens of modern work which 
we saw were coarse and valueless 
in comparison with those of the 
old. There were collars and cuffs 
in abundance, such as both men 
and women wore—large, broad, 
Vandyked collars like those one 
sees in Venetian pictures ; flounces, 
or rather straight bands of divers 
widths, from five to twenty inches, 
which had more probably beiong- 
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ed to albs and cottas. ‘hey sug- 
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gested rich churches and gorgeous 
ceremonial in a time when nobles 
and people were equally devoted 
to splendid shows, prosperity and 
loftiness, and a picturesque blend- 
ing of the religious and the impe- 
rial. Chasubles stiff with gems and 
altars of precious stones seem to har- 
monize well with these priceless veils, 
woven over with strange, hierogly- 
phic-looking, conventional, yet beau- 
tiful forms; intricate with tracery 
which, put into stone, would immor- 
talize a sculptor; full of knots, each 
of which is a miniature master- 
piece of embroidery ; and the whole 
the evident product of an artist’s 
brain. ‘This lace has not the gossa- 
mer-like beauty of Brussels. It is 
thick and. close in its texture, and 
is of that kind which looks best on 
dark velvets and heavy, dusky 
cloths—just what one would fancy 
the grave Venetian signiors wearing 
on state occasions. It matches 
somehow with theantique X Vth and 
XViIth century jewelry—the mag- 
nificent, artistic, heavy collars of 
the great orders of chivalry; it has 
something solid, substantial, and 
splendid about it. Such lace used 
to be sold to kings and senators, 
not by a paltry yard measure, but 
by at least twice its weight in gold; 
for the price was “as many gold 
pieces as would cover the quantity 
of lace required.” Now, although 
this princely mode of barter is out 
of fashion, old Venetian “ point” 
is still one of the costliest luxuries 
in the world, and the rich foreign- 
ers who visit Venice usually carry 
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away at least as much as will border 
a handkerchief or trim a cap, as a 
memento of the beautiful and once 
imperial city of the Adriatic. ‘The 
modern lace—one can scarcely call 
it imitation, any more than Sal- 
viati’s modern Venetian glass and 
mosaic can be so called—seems 
to be deficient in the beauty and 
intricacy of design of the old spe- 
cimens; it is so little sought after 
that the industry stands a chance 
of dying out, at least until after the 
old stock is exhausted and neces- 
sity drives the lace-makers to ply 
their art more delicately. 

Some modern lace, the English 
Honiton and some of the Irish lace, 
is quite as perfect and beautiful, 
and very nearly as costly, as the 
undoubted specimens the history 
of which can be traced back for 
two or three hundred years. But 
from what we saw of Venetian 
point, the new has sadly degenerat- 
ed from the old, and exact copying 
of a few antique models would be 
no detriment to the modern pro- 
ductions. ‘To the unlearned eye 
there is no difference between Ve- 
netian glass three or four hundred 
years old, carefully preserved in a 
national museum, and the manu- 
factures of last month, sold in Sal- 
viati’s warerooms in Venice and 
his shop in London. Connoisseurs 
say they do detect some inferiority 
in the modern work; but as to the 
lace, even the veriest tyro in such 
lore can see the rough, tasteless, 
coarse appearance of the new 
when contrasted with the old. 
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SupposeD MirAcLes: AN ARGUMENT FOR 
THE HONOR OF CHRISTIANITY AGAINST 


SUPERSTITION, AND FOR ITS TRUTH 
AGAINST UNBELIEF. By Rev. J. M. 
Buckley. New York: Hurd & Hough- 


ton. 1875. 

Mr. Buckley is a Methodist minister, 
who seems to be a sensible, honest, and 
straightforwasd person, strong in his con- 
victions, ardently religious, and yet ab- 
norring the excesses of credulity and ir- 
rationak enthusiasm. The substance of 
his pamphlet was delivered by him as 
an address before a meeting of Metho- 
dist ministers, and is principally directed 
against some pretences to miraculous 
powers and wonderful cure-workiag with- 
in his own denomination. So far as this 
goes, his effort is quite successful, par- 
ticularly in regard to a certain Rev. Mr. 
Platt, who professes to have been cured 
of an obstinate infirmity by the prayers, 
accompanied by the imposition of hands, 
of a lady by the name of Miss Mossman. 
Hiis particular object led him, however, 
to advance some general propositions re- 
specting real and supposititious miracles, 
and to sustain these by arguments and 
appeals to so-called facts, real or assum- 
ed, having a much wider range and ap- 
plication than is embraced by his special 
and immediate purpose. Asan argumen- 
tum ad hominent, his plea may have been 
quite sufficient and convincing to his 
particular audience; but as addressed 
to a wider circle in the form of a pub- 
lished pamphlet, it appears to be some- 
what deficient in the quality and quantity 
of the proofs alleged in support of its 
great amplitude and confidence of as- 
sertion. It is also defective in respect to 
the definition and division of the subject- 
matter. To begin with his definition of 
miracle: “A ‘true miracle is an event 
which involves the setting aside or con- 
tradiction of the established and uniform 
relations of antecedents and consequents ; 
such event being produced at the will 
of an agent not working in the way of 
physical cause and effect, forthe purpose 
of demonstration, or punishment, or de- 
liverance.” This definition errs by ex- 


cess and defect—by excess, in including 
the scope or end as a partof the essence 

by defect, in excluding effects produced 
by an act of divine power which is above 
all established and uniform relations of 
antecedents and consequents. ‘This last 
fault is not of much practical impor- 
tance in respect to the question of the 
miracles by which a divine revelation is 
proved, or of ecclesiastical miracles; be- 
cause those which are simply above na- 
ture, called by S. Thomas miracles of the 
first order—as the Incarnation and the glo 
rification of the body of Christ—are very 
few in number, and are more objects than 
evidences of faith. The first error, how- 
ever, confuses the subject, and opens the 
way to a summary rejection of evidence 
for particular miracles on the @ friovi 
ground that they have not that scope which 
has been defined by the authoras necessary 
toa true miracle, It is evident that God 
cannot give supernatural power to per- 
form works whose end is bad or which 
are simply useless. But we cannot de- 
termine precisely what end is sufficient, 
in the view of God, for enabling a person 
to work a miracle, except so far as we 
learn this by induction and the evidence 
of facts which are proved. Mr. Buckley 
affirms positively that the end of mira- 
cles was solely the authentication of the 
divine legation of Christ and his fore- 
runners in the mission of making known 
the divine revelation. Consequently 
from this assumption, he asserts that 
miracles ceased very early in the history 
of Christianity. He also professes to 
have ‘‘ shown, by the proof of facts, that 
miracles have ceased. If the great Re 

formation in Germany, Switzerland, anc 
Scotland, if Methodism, had no miracles ; 
if the missionaries of the Cross [7.¢., Pro- 
testant] are powerless to work them ; and 
if the best men and women of all branches 
of the [Protestant] church are without 
this power, then indeed must they have 
ceased.” Noone will dispute the logi- 
cal sequence or material truth of this 
conclusion, so far as it does not extend 
beyond its own premises. He has made 
it, however, a general conclusion, and 
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promisos to prove it by “ conclusive and 
irresistible proof.” Heis therefore bound 
to prove that miracles had ceased from 
an early epoch in the universal church, 
including the whole period before the 
\VIth century, and in respect to all 
Curistian bodies except Protestants from 
tuat time to the present. In respect to 
the former period, his whole proof con- 
sists in a statement that no person of 
candor and judgment who has read the 
ante-Nicene fathers will conclude it 
probable that miracles continued much 
beyond the beginning of the IId centu- 
ry, and in the assertion “ that they have 
ceased we have proved to a demonstra- 
tion.” In respect to supposed miracles 
during the latter period in the Catholic 
Church, the proof that none of them are 
true miracles is contained in the state- 
ment that “ the opinion of the Protestant 
world is settled” on that head. Very 
good, Mr. Buckley! Such _ logical 
accuracy, united with the intuitive insight 
of genius, is a conclusive proof that the 
“assistances which our age enjoys” 
have amazingly shortened and simplified 
the tedious processes by which “that 
indigested heap and fry of authors which 
they call antiquity” were obliged to 
investigate truth and acquire knowledge. 
‘the reverend gentleman tells us that 
“IT have for some years past been read- 
ing, asI have found leisure, that magni- 
ficent translation of the ante-Nicene fa- 
thers published by T. & T. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, in about twenty-five volumes. 
To say that [ have been astonished is to 
speak feebly.” Probably the astonish- 
ment of Origen, Justin Martyr, and 
Irenezus would be no less, and wouid 
be more forcibly expressed, if they could 
resume their earthly life and peruse the 
remarkable address before us. If its 
author will read the account of the mira- 
cles of SS. Gervasius and Protasius given 
by S. Ambrose, the City of Godof S. Augus- 
tine, the £cclesiastical History of Ven. Bede, 
and Dr. Newman’s £ssay on £cclesiastical 
Miracles, we can promise him that he 
will experience a still greater degree of 
astonishment than he did on the perusal 
of the ante-Nicene fathers. Mr. Buck- 
ley appears to be in dona fide, and is 
probably a much better man than many 
whose knowledge is more extensive. 
The hallucination of mind which pro- 
duces in him the belief that he stands on 
a higher intellectual plane than Clement 
of Alexandria and Cyprian in ancient 
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times, or Petavius, Kleutgen, Bayina, 

and “ Jesuits” in general, is so simply 

astounding, and the credulity requisite 

to a firm assent to his own statements as 

‘demonstrations” is so much beyond 

that which was, in the olden time, shown 

by believing in the “ phoenix,” that he 

must be sincere, though very much in 

need of information. We cannot help 

feeling that he is worthy of knowing 
better, and would be convinced of the 

truth if it were set before him fairly. 

It is plain that he has no knowledge of 

the evidence which exists of a series of 

miracles wrought in the Catholic Church 
continuously from the times of the apos- 
tles to our own day, and which cannot 
be rejected without subverting the evi- 
dence on which the truth of all miracles 
whatsoever is based. The number of 

these which are considered by prudent 
Catholic writers to be quite certain or 
probable is beyond reckoning, though 
still very small in comparison with ordi- 
nary events and the experiences of the 
whole number of Catholics in all ages. 
Those of the most extraordinary magni- 
tude are relatively much fewer in num- 
ber than those which arg less wonderful, 
as, for instance, the raising of the dead to 
life. Nevertheless, there are instances 
of this kind—».g., those related of S. 
Dominic, S. Bernard, S. Teresa, and S. 
Francis Xavier—which, to say the least, 
have afrimd facie probability. One of 
another kind is the perpetually-recurring 
miracle of the liquefaction of the blood 
of S. Januarius. The miraculous and 
complete cure of Mrs. Mattingly, of Wash- 
ington, is an instance which occurred in 
our own country, and which, among many 
other intelligent Protestants, John C. 
Calhoun considered as most undoubted- 
ly effected by miraculous agency. We 
mention one more only—the restoration 
of the destroyed vision of one eye by 
the application of the water of Lourdes, 
in the case of Bourriette, as related by 
M. Lasserre. We are rather more cau- 
tious in professing to have demonstrated 
the continuance of miracles than our 
reverend friend has been in respect to 
the contrary. We profess merely to show 
that his demonstration requiresa serious 
refutation of the arguments in favor of 
the proposition he denies, and to bring 
f_rward some considerations in proof of 
the title which these arguments have to 
a respectful and candid examination. 
Moreover, though we cannot pretend 
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to prove anything, Aic e¢ nunc, by con- 
clusive evidence and reasoning, we 
refer to the articles on the miracle of 
S. Januarius, and to the translation of 
M. Lasserre’s book, in our own pages, 
as containing evidence for two of the 
instances alluded to, and to the works 
of Bishop England for the evidence in 
Mrs. Mattingly’s case. 

Besides those supernatural effects or 
events which can only be produced bya 
divine power acting immediately on the 
subject, there are other marvellous ef- 
fects which in themselves require only a 
supermundane power, and are merely pre- 
ternatural, using nature in the sense 
which excludes all beyond our own 
world and our human nature. Other 
unusual events, again, may appear to be 
preternatural, but may be proved, or 
reasonably conjectured, to proceed from 
a merely natural cause. Here is a de- 
batable land, where the truth is attain- 
able with more difficulty, generally with 
less certainty, and where there is abun- 
dant chance for unreasonabie credulity 
and equally unreasonable scepticism to 
lose their way in opposite directions. 
Mr. Buckley syramarily refers all the 
strange phenomena to be found among 
pagan religions to jugglery and fanati- 
cism. Spiritism he dismisses without a 
word of comment, implying that he con- 
siders it to be in no sense preternatural. 
We differ from him in opinion in respect 
to this point also. We have no doubt 
that many alleged instances of preter- 
natural events are to be explained by 
natural causes, and many others by jug- 
glery and imposture. We cannot, for 
ourselves, find a reasonable explanation 
of a certain number of well-proved facts 
in regard to both paganism and spirit- 
ism, except on the hypothesis of preter- 
natural agency. The nature of that 
agency cannot be determined without re- 
curring to theological science. Catholic 
theology determines such cases by re- 
ferring them to the agency of demons, 
Mr. Buckley is afraid to admit that the 
alleged “ miracles were real and wrought 
by devils.” “If so,” he continues, ‘‘ we 
may ask, in the language of Job, Where 
and what is God?” We answer to this 
that God does not permit demons to de- 
ceive men to such an extent as to cause 
the ruin of their souls, except through 
their own wilful and culpable submis- 
sion to these deceits. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the delusion produced is 


referred to jugglery or demonology in 
respect to this particular question. 


THE FORMATION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Part Third. By T. W. Allies. Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co. 1875. 

Mr. Allies dedicates this volume, in very 
beautiful and appropriate terms, to Dr. 
Newman, who, he says in classic and 
graceful phrase, having once been “ the 
Hector of a doomed Troy,” is now “ the 
Achilles of the city of God.” The par- 
ticular topic of the book is the relation 
of Greek philosophy to the Christian 
church. A remarkable chapter on the 
foundation of the Roman Church, in 
which great use is made of the discover- 
ies of archzologists, precedes the treat- 
ment of the Neostoic, Neopythagorean, 
and Neoplatonic schools, with cognate 
topics. One of the most interesting and 
novel chapters is that on Apollonius of 
Tyana, whose wonderful life, as related 
by Philostratus, the author regards as a 
philosophic and. anti-Christian myth in- 
vented by the above-mentioned pagan 
writer, with only a slight basis of histori- 
cal truth. Mr. Allies has studied the 
deep, thoughtful works of those German 
authors who give a truly intelligent and 
connected history of philosophy, and his 
work is a valuable contribution to that 
branch of science, as well as to the his- 
tory of Christianity. One of the most 
irresistible proofs of the divine mission 
and divine personality of Jesus Christ 
lies in the blending of the elements of 
Hellenic genius and culture, Jewish 
faith, and Roman law into a new compo- 
site, by a new form, when he founded his 
universal kingdom. A mere man, by 
his own natural power, and under the 
circumstances in which he lived, could 
not have conceived such an idea, much 
less have carried it into execution. The 
most ineffably stupid, as wel: as atro- 
ciously wicked, of all impostors and 
philosophical charlatans are those apos- 
tate Christians who strive to drag Chris- 
tianity down to the level of the pagan 
systems of religion and philosophy, and 
reduce it to a mere natural phenomenon. 
Mr. Allies shows this in a work which 
combines crudition with a grace of style 
formed on classic models, and an en- 
lightened, fervent Catholic spirit, im- 
bibed from the fathers and doctors of the 
church. At a time when the popular 
philosophy is decked in false hair and 
mock-jewels, as a stage-queen, it is 
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cheering to find here and there a votary 
of that genuine philosophy whose beauty 
is native and real, and who willingly 
proclaims her own subjection and in- 
feriority by humbly saying, Zece ancilla 
Domini, 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY 
Review. Vol. I. No. 1. January, 
1876. Philadelphia: Hardy & Ma- 
hony. 

A very large number of the most highly 
gifted and learned Catholics throughout 
Christendom, both clergymen and laymen, 
are at present employed in writing for 
the reviews of various classes which have 
existed for a greater or lesser period of 
time within the present century. Much 
of the very best literature of the age is to 
be found in their articles, and a very con- 
siderable part of this is of permanent 
value. In solid merit of matter and style, 
and in adaptation to the wants of the time, 
the best of these periodicals have im- 
proved steadily, and we may say of some 
of them that they hardly admit of any 
farther progress. The advantage of such 
periodicals is not only very great for their 
readers, but almost equally so for those 
who are engaged in contributing to their 
contents. The effort and practice of writ- 
ing constantly for the public react upon 
the writers. Each one is encouraged and 
instructed in the most useful and effective 
method of directing his studies and giv- 
ing verbal expression to their results, so 
as to attain the practical end he has in 
view—that of disseminating and diffusing 
knowledge over as wide an extent as pos- 
sible. The combination of various wri- 
ters, each having one or more specialties, 
under a competent editorial direction 
secures variety and versatility without 
prejudice to unity, and corrects the ex- 
cesses or defects of individuality without 
checking originality, thus giving to the 
resulting work in some respects a supe- 
riority over that which is the product of 
one single mind, unless that mind pos- 
sesses the gifts and acquisitions in modo 
eninenti which are usually found divided 
among anumber of different persons. To 
conduct a review alone is a herculean 
task, and Dr. Brownson has accomplished 
a work which is really astonishing in 
maintaining, almost by unaided effort, 
through so many years, a periodical of 
the high rank accorded by common con- 
sent to the one which bore his name and 
will be his perpetual monument. That, 
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at the present juncture, a new review is 
necessary and has a fine field open before 
it ; that in its management ecclesiastical 
direction and episcopal control are requi- 
site for adequate security and weight with 
the Catholic public ; and that full oppor- 
tunity for efficient co-operation on the 
part of laymen of talent and education is 
most desirable, cannot admit of a mo- 
ment’s doubt. It is therefore a matter of 
heart-felt congratulation that the favora- 
able moment has been so promptly seize 
and the vacant place so quickly. occupied 
by the gentlemen who have undertaken 
the editing and the publishing of the 
American Catholic Quarterly, It is proba- 
bly knownto most, if not all, of our readers 
that the editors are Dr. Corcoran, profes- 
sor in the Ecclesiastical Seminary of 
Philadelphia ; Dr. O’Connor, the rector 
of that institution ; and Mr. Wolff, who 
has long and ably edited the Philadelphia 
Catholic Standard. It would be difficult to 
find in the United States an equally com. 
petent triad. The publishers, who have 
already the experience acquired by the 
management of a literary magazine and 
a newspaper, will, we may reasonably 
hope, be able to sustain the financial bur- 
den of this greater undertaking in a suc- 
cessful manner, if-they receive the sup- 
port which they have a right to expect, 
by means of their subscription list. The 
first number of the new review presents 
a typographical face which is quite pe- 
culiar to itself and decidedly attractive. 
Its contents, besides articles from each 
of the editors, are composed of contribu- 
tions from three clergymen and two lay- 
men, embracing a considerable variety of 
topics. The clerical contributors are the 
Right Reverend Bishops Lynch and Beck- 
er, and the Rev. Drs. Corcoran, O’Con- 
nor, and McGlynn. The lay contributors 
are Dr. Brownson, John Gilmary Shea, 
and Mr. Wolff. The names of F. Thé- 
baud, Dr. Marshall, and General Gibbon 
are among those announced for the next 
number. We extend a cordial greeting 
with our best wishes to the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review. 


MANUAL OF CATHOLIC INDIAN MissIon- 
ARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
The Indian question continues to be 
one of the most troublesome in our na- 


tional politics. Its only real solution— 
and we believe this to be President Grant's 
opinion—is to Christianize the In- 
dians. The task is undoubtedly a hard 
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gne, but it would be far less so if wolves 
in sheep’s clothing had not been sent 
among them. The only successful at- 
tempt at civilizing the Indians has been 
made by Catholic missionaries. But 
under the administration of the Indian 
Bureau, the utter rottenness of which has 
been so recently exposed, missions and 
reservations have been thrown to this re- 
ligious agency and that without the 
slightest regard for the wishes of those 
who, it is to be supposed, were most to 
be benefited by the operation—the Indi- 
ans themselves. In this way flourishing 
Catholic missions were turned over to the 
Methodist or other denominations, and 
the representations of the missionaries, 
as well as of the chiefs and tribes them- 
selves, were of no avail whatever to alter 
so iniquitous a proceeding. This little 
manual gives a brief sketch of the status 
of Catholic Indians and working of the 
Bureau of Indian Missions. It contains 
also an earnest appeal to the Catholic la- 
dies of the United States from the “ La- 
dies’ Catholic Indian Missionary Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C.,” urging contri- 
butions and the formation of similar as- 
sociations throughout the country to aid 
in sustaining the Catholic Indian mis- 
sions. 


A CORRECTION. 


To THE Eptror oF THE CATHOLIC 
WorLp: 
I have just received, through the Ca- 
tholic Publication Society, the following 
card from Mr. Gladstone : 


‘Mr. Gladstone desires to send with his 
compliments his thanks to the Society 
for a copy, which he has received, of Dr. 
Clarke’s interesting paper on J/aryland 
Toleration. Having simply cited his au- 
thorities, and used them, as he thinks, 
fairly, he will be glad to learn, if he can, 
the manner in which they meet the chal- 
lenge conveyed in the latter portion 
of this paper. Mr. Gladstone’s present 
object is to say he would be greatly 
obliged by a reference to enable him to 
trace the “irreverent words” imputed to 
him on page 6, as his Vatican Decrees have 
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no page 83, and he is not aware of hav- 
ing penned such a passage. 


“ 4 Carton GarpEn:, Lonpon, Jan. 24, 1876.” 


Mr. Gladstone is right in disclaiming 
the words imputed to him in this in- 
Stance. They are, on investigation, found 
to be the words of the Rev. Dr. Schaff. The 
Messrs. Harper, the American publishers 
of Mr. Gladstone's tracts, are largely re- 
sponsible for the mistake, by having in- 
serted in their publication a tract of Dr 
Schaff, paged in common, and all cover- 
ed by the outside title of “‘ Rome and the 
Newest Fashions in Religion, Gladstone,” 
and by the title-page giving the authorship 
“ By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone.” 
To a writer making selections as needed 
from different portions of this book the 
mistake was easy and natural; and 
though the authorship of Dr. Schaff’s 
History of the Vatican Decrees containing 
the passage in question is given, it is not 
so given as easily to reach the eye, and 
is obscured by the introduction of Dr. 
Schafi’s tract into a volume under Mr. 
Gladstone’s name, and by paging Dr. 
Schaff’s //istory in common with Mr. 
Gladstone’s Vaticanism. On page 83 of 
this publication of the Messrs. Harper 
the “irreverent words” are found. I 
am only too much gratified at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s disowning them, and hasten, on 
my part, to make this correction through 
your columns, in which my reply to Mr. 
Gladstone on Maryland Toleration first 
appeared,and to beg his acceptance of 
this amende honorable. 

Ricu. H. CLARKE 
51 CuamBers Street, New York, February 10, 
1876. 

In a notice, which appeared in last 
month’s CATHOLIC WorLD, of certain 
works published by Herder, Freiburg, it 
was stated that the publications of that 
house are imported by the firm of Ben- 
ziger Bros. Mr. Herder has a branch 
house in St. Louis, Missouri, where all 
his publications may be procured. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The First Annual Report of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac, 1876. 








